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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The cordial reception given to the first edition of Principles 
of Guidance and its wide use m college and university classes 
have evidenced an increasing interest in guidance and a desire to 
know more about what it really is and how it may be organized 
and administered. It is hoped that the first edition has made 
some contribution to a clearer undeistandmg of the moaning 
and function of guidance and of the fundamental assumptions 
underlying it. 

The second edition has been undertaken largely because of 
tho many changes that have taken place during the last few 
years in our social, economic, and mdustiial life and in the offc'r- 
ings of our schools and m them organizations The bcwildeiing 
rapidity of these changes has profoundly affected the problems of 
young people and has greatly increased tho need foi oiganized 
assistance. The awakening consciousness of social responsibility 
for adequate assistance in the solution of those problems has 
resulted in many interesting and significant experiments in our 
schools and points the way to greatly improved techniques and 
more effective organization of guidance activities. 

Many helpful suggestions for desirable changes and improve¬ 
ments in the text have been made by students and instructors 
who have used the book. These have been freely utilized in 
the second edition. 

This edition is not a mere revision, although much of tho old 
material has been retained. There has been no change m the 
conception of guidance or in the fundamental principles and 
assumptions underlying guidance. Chapter I has been con¬ 
siderably altered, introducing some of the data reported by the 
President’s Committee in Recent Social Trends. Chapter II 
has been rewritten in the attempt to make clear the function 
of guidance and its relation to other aspects of education. 
Chapter III is entirely new, utilizing the results of many rc'scarch 
studies dealing with the problems of young people. Cliapter IV 
of the first edition has been ehminatod because it was found to 
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be confusiBg lather than helpful. The aims of the various 
phases of guidance have been incorpoiated m Chapters XVII, 
XVIII, and XIX where methods of guidance with relation to 
these phases are discussed. Attention may be called to the new 
chart on page 152, Fig. 17, Occupational Intelligence Standards, 
in which for the first tune the entne range of Army Alpha scores 
is given for each occupation listed. Chapter XVIJ is new, using 
some material from other chapters and adding the sections on 
Homeroom Guidance and Group Guidance Chapter XXI on 
Leadership Guidance and Chapter XXII on Leisure-time 
Guidance are entirely new. Chapter XXIII has been con¬ 
siderably changed, giving greater definiteness to the location 
of responsibility for different parts of the guidance program 
among the personnel of the school Guidance in rural areas and 
methods of utilizing various out-of-school facilities as aids in 
guidance are also discussed at length. In Chapter XXIV the 
results of recent investigations into the effects of guidance are 
utilized to give a better perspective of present practices. 

It is the hope of the author that the new edition may be more 
helpful than the former one and that it may be given the same 
cordial reception 

Arthur J. Jomes 

TInivehsiti of Pennsylvania,, 

Augusl, 1934 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

One of the most significant developments in education duiing 
the past quarter century is the guidance movement Beginning 
in a small way in Boston during the first decade of the piesent 
century, it has developed with amazing lapidity until now 
nearly every city of fifty thousand inhabitants and over has some 
definitely oigamzed work of this land. This rapid development 
is sufficient evidence of the fundamental importance of the 
movement. 

However, its real significance is seen not so much m the multi¬ 
plication of guidance facilities or m the development of the 
machinery for administering it, as in the natuie of guidance 
itself The very rapidity of the giowth of admimstrativo 
facilities has tended to obscure, to some extent, the real signifi¬ 
cance of the process. On this account there is still much con¬ 
fusion regarding the nature of guidance not only among those 
interested in education in general but even among those closely 
associated with the movement. 

This book has been written with the purpose of making clear 
the real meaning and significance of guidance, especially as it 
IS related to the public schools. It attempts to formulate anti 
explain the fundamental principles underlying the movement, 
Although many illustrations of actual procedures are given and 
many suggestions made for impioving practices, the book is 
not intended to serve as a handbook, giving rulc-of-thunib 
directions for guiding students. Its purpose is, rather, to give a 
conception of guidance which will enable teachers and administra¬ 
tors to see the relation of guidance to other phases of education 
and thus form a basis for proper evaluation of procedures and 
practices. 

It IS designed to meet the needs of that rapidly growing body 
of workers m our public schools upon whom the chief burden of 
guidance rests It might also scivc as a basic text in the Prin¬ 
ciples of Guidance now so commonly suggested as part of the 
training of counselors. 
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The phases that most immechately concern the public school 
and are most readily put into operation have been selected for 
special consideration. Guidance in college; social, leadership, 
cmc, and moral guidance; and guidance m relation to home 
membership, to health, to religion, and to leisme time have been 
discussed only briefly in connection with the mam problem. 
Certain suggestions, however, have been made that should 
enable the reader to see the relation of these special fields to 
guidance as a whole and to undeistand how the general principles 
may be applied to all forms. 

The material here presented has served as the basis for courses 
m guidance given at the University of Pennsylvania for several 
years past and has been continually revised m the light of class 
discussion and individual conferences. 


Valuable assistance in organization of material, m method 
of treatment, and m editing the manuscript has been given by 
Prof. Harl R. Douglass, Mary A Leal, R. D. Matthews, Marette 
Quick, Cynthia V. Stockton, Ruth Wyatt, and Ethel L. Jones. 

^ Acknowledgment and thanks are given to the following pub¬ 
lishers who have granted permission to use valuable material 
frora^ books pubhshed by them: Ginn & Company, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, J. B, Lippmcott Company, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., The Macmillan Company, W. W. Norton 
Company, Inc., Public School Publishing Company The 
sychologital Clinic Press, Churles Senbner's Sons, A. Q. Seiler, 
Md The University of Chiego Press; also to Miss Glady^ 
few Tacoma, Wash., and Prol. L D. Harta, of Oberhn 


UmvERsiry OP Pennsylvania, 
January, 1930. ’ 


Arthur J, Jones. 
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PART I 

THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF 
GUIDANCE 



“As a race we produce a considerable percentage of persons in 
each generation who have the mtelleetual and moral qualities for 
the moral and intellectual inspiration of others, for the orgamza- 
tion and admimstration of our gigantic economic and intellectual 
machinery, and for invention and creation. I believe that we 
lose a large portion of those who could join these ranks because 
we fail to find them, to tram them rightly, to create character in 
them, and to inspire them to effort. Our teachers are necessarily 
the army of inspectors in our Nation who must find these indi¬ 
viduals and who must stimulate them forward ..." 

Herbert Hoover, Ideals m American Education, Journal of The 
National Education Aasoaation, 12-79, March, 1923 
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Chaptbb I 

THE NEED FOR GUIDANCE 
I. The Fundamental Basis fob Guidance 

1. Guidance Based upon Human Need .—Guidance is founded 
upon the principle of the conservation of human life and human 
energy; it is based upon the fact of human need, We need not 
believe with Gray that there reside in every individual the 
possibilities of becoming a Hampden, a Milton, or a Cromwell 
and that only circumstances hinder their proper development, 

Th’ applause of hstemng senates to command, 

The threat of pain and rum to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes 
Their lot forbade . . . 

We have only to look around us and see the conditions that con¬ 
front our friends and ourselves to be convinced that human energy 
IS wasted, lives are misspent, and misery and disaster lesult 
from lack of direction and from unwise selection of occupation, of 
recreation, of companions, and of educational opportumties, 
b Guidance is based upon the fact that human beings need help. 
fTo a greater or less degree we all need the assistance of 
i others. The possibility of education, as well as the necessity for 
it, is founded upon the essential dependence of people upon one 
another. Young people, especially, are not capable of solving 
life’s problem successfully without aid. Many critical situations 
occur in our lives, situations in which important and far-reaching 
decisions must he made, and it is very necessary that some ade¬ 
quate help be provided in order that these decisions may be made 
wisely. 


3 
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2 Bzamples of Need for Guidance.—lt is sometimes very 
helpful for us to look back over the more or less devious paths 
by which we have come to our present occupation or our present 
position, or even to any particular point of view that we may 
have. Sometimes we can trace very definitely the influences that 
led us to our present position; sometimes these influences are 
very obscure: often we seem to have been the playthings of 
blind chance Not infrequently wc can see where our whole course 
in life might have been changed and materially improved if we had 
had wise guidance at the time of a particular crisis. A chance 
word, a smile of contempt or of encouragement given by a pass¬ 
erby, a book or an article that we have read, or some other 
haphazard circumstance has often been the determining influ¬ 
ence in one direction or another. 

A young man, just graduated from high school and intending 
to go to work on a farm, happened to meet the principal of a 
normal school who asked him what he was planning to do This 
circumstance, with no direot advice from the prmoipal, led the 
young man to go to normal school and to teach. Later he grad¬ 
uated from college, took further professional training, and is now 
one of the leading educators of the country. 

John was m hia senior year in high school and doing well 
when he suddenly decided that he had enough education. He 
left school to accept a position that paid $15 a week and that 
seemed to him to be very desirable. A few years after this he had 
an opportumty to secure a very desirable and lucrative position, 
but he could not quahfy for it because of his lack of education. 
He then saw, too late, the mistake he made in leaving school. 

Edward graduated with honors from an eastern college. He 
was a student and hterary in his tastes After graduation he 
accepted a position as secretary in an industrial establishment. 
The initial salary was good for a young man but the possibility 
for advancement was very hmited He did not know what he 
wanted to do for a life work and accepted the position merely 
as a good way to earn a hving He soon met a very attractive 
young woman and they speedily fell in love and were married. 
Years passed and he remained m the same position, receiving 
salary enough for a bare living There was nothing in the 
position that had the shghtest attraction for him; and it was for 
him drudgery of the worst kind, but he could not change to 
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anything more congenial because he must provide for his wife 
and three children. Here was a man with the tastes of a scholar 
and high scholastic ability who would, m all probability, have 
been successful and happy as a teacher in a college or university 
but who wore hia hfe out doing hack work as a stenographer. 

3 Umversal Need for Omdance .—^These are but a few samples 
that show need for help; in every walk in life, at every step in 
school progress, in the ever-changing situations that confront each 
' one, the need for guidance is seen. It has always been so and 
1 will always continue to be so as long as human beings exist. The 
* need for guidance is not confined to the poor and to those who 
must leave school early; it is as clearly seen among the favored 
classes and among those who attend our colleges and professional 
schools. 

II. Present Demand fob Definite Provision for Guidance 

While the need for help has always been present, there have 
been certain social and economic changes that have taken place 
during the past half century that have made it increasingly nec¬ 
essary to make more definite provision for certain foims of guid¬ 
ance in our pubhc schools. 

1 Changing Conditions of the Home —In colonial limes, the 
home exercised a large influence in industrial training. This was 
especially true of the farm home, because nearly everythingneces- 
sary to existence was raised on the farm. Labor was largely 
unspecialized, the farmer’s wife and daughter carded and spun the 
wool, weaved it into cloth, and made the clothes that wore worn. 
Candles were dipped, meat cured, the logs for house and barn 
were hewn from trees cut down in the surrounding forest. The 
farmer was carpenter, plumber, blacksmith, and machinist. 

In these activities of the colonial household, the boys and 
girls had a real part; they were not mere interested onlookers: 
they were vital elements in the machinery by which the family 
was kept alive They learned both by observation and imitation 
and by instruction; they learned through grim necessity many 
things that young people at present never learn except as accom¬ 
plishments. They learned how to build fires, milk cows, feed 
and care for horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep; how to build and 
to mend fences; how to dig wells, to cut trees, to make butter and 
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cheese, to weave cloth, and to perform a hundred other duties 
required in those primitive days 
Gradually at first, more rapidly in recent years, the home has 
changed and it no longer occupies the position in training that it 
once did. The pushing back of the frontier, the development of 
trade and commerce, the speciahzation of industry, all have 
been accompanied by the giving up on the part of the home, 
of nearly all its early industrial traimng. In fact, in many of 
our homes there is practically nothing left for the boy to do, 
Modern, centrally heated apartments or homes no longer call 
for the duties of tending the furnaces; there are no lawns to cut, 
no cattle or horses to care for, no rugs to beat, no duties to 
perform. There still remains for the girl a possibility of assisting 
in the care of the home, in cooking, in washing dishes, and in 
sewing. But in spite of this possibility, the demands of the 


school, the movie, and the social hfe often operate to free the 
girl, also, from anything but a very small part of the work of 
home making. The problem assumes its most serious form 
when father and mother both are employed throughout the day. 
In such cases, home life m the old sense is gone, 
j The changed conditions have operated to throw upon the 
school added responsibihties. It must not only care for the 
general education of the young man or woman, but must assume 
a large part in providing training in cooking, sewing, budgeting, 
food values, hand work of various kinds, recreations, and even 
moral training. It is useless for us to say that the home is 
stoking Its responsibihties, that it is unfair and unwise to 
shift these burdens from the home to the school. Some of 
them the school can do much better than the home. In any 
case, the question is not whether the home should or should not 
do It. We are faced with a situation, not a theory: this training is 
vital; our children must get it m some way, no one is now assum¬ 
ing the responsibility; someone must do it; it is clear that the 

ectool'^ °Tf ®'S®“cy at present available is the 

school. If some of these duties can be done better by the home 

then a part of the task of the school is so to tram the present 
eration that when they grow up the home will assume a lafger 
itr than It does at present There seeS 

^ can relax its efforts m any of 

these particulars for some time to come. Fathers, especially, 
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are home such a small part of the time that they scarcely can 
get acquainted with their children. Mothers, even when not 
called upon to help support the family, often are so taken up 
with social duties that they, too, are not at home to their own 
children. A recent study of conditions in a well-to-do community 
showed that 75 per cent of the mothers were not at home in 
the afternoons when their children returned from school. It 
IS also undeniably true that the discipline of the home has 
considerably relaxed or at lea.st changed in character. Children 
are no longer “seen and not heaid”, they are given much greater 
freedom and exercise far greater initiative in choice of com¬ 
panions and in social activities than ever before Parents are 
too often content to sit idly by and watch with helpless fatalism 
the varied and not altogether desirable antics and activities 
of their children. They say, ‘ ‘ What are we coming to ? Children 
are so different now—we would never have thought of doing 
such scandalous things when we were their age.” But they do 
nothing about it 

In the face of these changed conditions, it is clear that the 
school must assume a much larger part in the guidance of 
youth. 

2. Changing Conditions of Labor and Indnsiri/.—-Turning 
to the field of labor and industry, we sec many profound changes 
that cannot but affect the task of the school. The apprentice¬ 
ship system has gone, pushed out on account of its own futility 
by the speeding up of production, by the specialization of 
industry. In colonial times, men, for the most part, were all¬ 
round workmen in their own occupations; that is, they performed 
all or nearly all the operations necessary in their particular 
vocations. This was all very well when needs were compar¬ 
atively simple, when the rural population was such a large part 
of the total population, but modern life demands that production 
be speeded up, that small business give place to larger concerns, 
that industry be specialized, that each man learn to do some 
one thing and do it well, or at least do it quickly, in order that 
larger products may result. 

The ever increasing degree of this specialization may be seen 
in a comparison of the classification of occupations of the Census 
of 1920 with that of 1930. This comparison will also show m a 
startling way the changes in occupational distribution. 
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Table I shows the general classification of occupations and the 
number and percentage of workers engaged in each. It also 
shows the percentage of increase or decrease from 1920 to 1930. 


Table I,—Occupational Distbebution in the United States, 1920 and 

19301 


Occupational group 

Number c 
workers, 
1920 

Per 

cent 

Number o 
workers 
1030 

^ Per 
ceiii 

Percentage 
increago or 
decrease 

I Ae^icuUutis, iorestry 
and amcaal husban¬ 
dry 

Men 

Women 

Total 

9,852,20 

1,083,81 

10,030,02 

7 

9 26 

6 

0,812,19 

910,26 

10,722,40 

9 

3 22 

7 

- 2 

n Extraction of mm- 
erala 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1,087,35 

2,86 

1,000,22; 

Q 

1 2 5 

1 

893,66^ 

765 

984,82; 

J 3 

-13 

III. Manufacturing and 
mochamcal industries 


10,901,62' 

1,930,36; 

12,831,875 


■ 

29 

+10 

IV Transportation 

Men 

Women 

Total 

2,872,55s 

221,270 

3,090,829 

7 6 

8.661.943 

281,204 

3,843,147 

8 

+ 2 

V Trade 

Men 

Women 

Total 

3,685,701 

671,983 

4,387,081 

10 6 

6,118,787 

062,680 

6,081,407 


+43 

VI Public service 

Men 

Women 

Total 

727,939 

10,686 

738,625 

2 

H 

1 

+11 

VII Prolesaional service 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1,164,221 

1.017,030 

2,171,261 

6 

1,727,660 

1,626,234 

3,263,884 

1 

+61 

VIII Domeatio and per¬ 
sonal service 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1,193,313 

2,180,682 

3,379,995 

8 

1,772,200 

3,180,251 

4,962,461 

10 

+47 

IX Clerical occupations 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1,689,911 

1,421,926 

3,111,836 

7 6 

2.038,494 

1,986,830 

4,026,324 

8 

+28 

Number of people engaged in gainful 
oocupatjona 

1,614,248 

4 

8,832,689 


+19 

Number of people 10 years of nge and 
over g 

2,739,315 

9 

8,723,047 


+19 


Atetr^t of F.{wh Ce.Bo., WBBh.ngtoB Government Printmg Offlee, 1983, pp, 300- 
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This table lists the occupations under nine large heads. Even 
these large heads indicate, in a measure, the great specialization 
of our time, but they do not tell the whole story. According to 
the 1930 Census, there were 557 major occupations and occupa¬ 
tional groups and over 25,000 single occupational designations. 
Many of these are made up of several different kinds of occupa¬ 
tion If we could still further analyze each occupation into 
jobs, we would find thousands of different jobs in each 
occupation. 

A man’s vest requires forty-two single operations which are 
performed by from twenty-six to twenty-eight workers These 
separate jobs vary from the most unskilled to the most highly 
specialized, demanding a special type of ability and training. 

This specialization calls foi very definite and careful guidance 
in some organized foim; it cannot be left to haphazard choice. 
Young men and women are confronted by a bewildeimg variety 
of occupations, they find many diffeient kinds of jobs masquerad¬ 
ing under the same geneial name It is not sufficient to choose 
the occupation of electrician, one must know what particular 
kind of work he will do as an electrician In order to make an 
intelligent choice, the young man must have at hand ceitain 
definite facts about occupations, the kind of work to be done m 
each, the qualifications for the job, the possibility of getting a 
job in the occupation under consideiation, and the best places for 
securing the training necessary to fit him for the job. 

Not only is the variety of occupations bewildering, but the 
occupational changes themselves are sufficient to render intelli¬ 
gent decision impossible without help Even though the popula¬ 
tion increased nearly 17,000,000 during the ten-year period, 
the actual number of workers m agriculture, forestry, and animal 
husbandry decreased over 200,000, and those in extraction of 
minerals decreased 100,000, or 13 per cent. On the other hand, 
some occupational groups show decided increases. “Manu¬ 
facturing and mechanical pursuits increased over 1,200,000, or 
10 per cent, transportation, nearly 800,000; trade, over 1,800,000; 
public service, 85,000, professional service, over 1,000,000, and 
clerical occupations, over 900,000. Of these, the most notable 
increases were clerical occupations, 28 per cent; trade, 43 per 
cent, personal service, 47 per cent, and professional service, 
47 per cent. 
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These changes are shown in a very striking way in “Recent 
Social Trends."^ Only a few of the many tables given in that 
report will be given here The data upon which they are based 
are, in some ways, not exactly the same as the figures given in 
the census reports, but the discrepancy may bo disregarded for 
our present purpose. 

Table II shows the changes in percentage distribution of workers 
over sixteen years of age in various groups of occupations since 
1870 Over this period, agriculture has definitely decreased 
while trade and transportation, clerical service, and professional 
service have as definitely increased Tables III and IV show in 
somewhat more detail the actual numbers in two selected divi¬ 
sions of these groups (see page 13). 


Taslb II — Pbucentagb Distbibution of Gainfully Occupied Pbiisons 
16 YBAHa OF Age and Oveii, 1870-19301 


Occupational group 1870 


Agriculture and allied occu¬ 
pations 

Mining 

Manufactiuing and mechanical 
industries 

Trade and transportation 

Clenoal service 

Domestic and personal seivioo 

Public service not elsewhere 
classified. 

Professional service 



^ Recant Socml Trends in the United States, Now York McGraw-IIill Hook Compony, 
Ino , 1933, Vol I. p 284 


In Table III (p. 13) is seen a steady and remarkable increase in 
workers engaged in road and street transportation and in tele¬ 
phone and telegraph operators. Steam railroads and street 
railroads employed fewer workers in 1930 than m 1910 Table 
IV (p. 13) reveals a decided increase in every line of clerical 
occupation. 

Some of these changes are shown still more strikingly by Figs. 1 
and 2. In these figures, the number engaged in the various 


* Recent Social Trends in the United States, New York. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc , 1933 
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occupations in 1910 was taken as the basis and the numbers 
engaged in other census years were compared with the number 
engaged in 1910. For example, in Fig. 1, the number engaged 
m clerical service in 1910 was 1,635,000, m 1900, it was 781,000; 
and in 1920, 2,952,000. The number in 1910 was taken as a 
base, and the percentage in other years computed on this base. 



Fig. 1.—Poroontago gainfully omployod in each onnupation on a basis of tho 
number m that occupation m 1910. 


For every 100 persons engaged in clerical occupations in 1910, 
there were 47.8 in 1900 and 180.6 in 1920. 

In Fig. 1, clerical, public, and professional service show the 
greatest percentage increases, and agriculture shows a distinct 
decrease. 

Figure 2 shows some startling changes among professional 
workers. While every division shows definite increases over 
1910, trained nurses, chemists, librarians, and engineers show the 
greatest increase, and physicians the least. 

Choice of a life work, if it is to bo intolligont, must take these 
changes into consideration. The boy and girl entering high 






Per Cent 
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school will m many cases wish to choose their life work eight or 
ten years before they can hope to enter upon the activities of their 
occupation. What will be the situation in 1940? The occupa- 



_1___1___I_1-1 

1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1020 1930 

Fig. 2—Percentage gainfully employed in the professiona on a basis of the 
number in that profession in 1910. 


tional trends shown in the tables and figures given, if continued, 
clearly indicate certain probable changes. Will these trends 
continue? This we cannot tell with any degree of certainty, 
but, at the least, occupational planning must take them into 
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consideration. One thing is certain, choice of life work is so 
complicated and difficult that the young person needs assistance. 


Table III — Geowth op Selected OccurATioNs, 1870-1930 
(Teanspoktation) ^ 

Gainful Woikera 16 Years of Age and Ovei 
(In ThouBand.?) 


Occupational gioup 

Total trade and transportation 

Total transportation. 

Steam railroads 

Road and street transportation. 

Water transportation. 

Telephone and telegraph oper¬ 
ators . 

Street lailroads 



I Data from Raoont Social Trends in tho Umlod States, Now York MoGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ino , 1033, Vol I, p 281 


Table IV — Geowtii op Selected Occupations, 1870-1930 (CLsnicAL 

Service)! 

Gainful Workers 16 Years of Ago and Over 
(In Thousands) 


Occupational group 


Total clerical occupations 
Sliipping and oflice clerks .... 
Bookkeepers, casluers, and ac¬ 
countants... 

Stenographers . 

Messengers and office boys and 
girls . 


330 

643 

228 

330 

86 

169 

11 

33 

6 

1 

21 



030 
6091 810 


I Data from Recent Sooial Trends in the United States, Now York MoGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ino , 1933, Vol I, p 281. 


Labor-saving machinery has so speeded up production that 
millions of workers have been thrown out of employment more or 
less permanently. This increase in mechanical efficiency, if 
continued at the present rate, will profoundly affect not only 
the occupational world but the entire economic and social 
system. Enthusiastic specialists affirm that “with what is 
known of technology today in this country, it is now necessary 
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for the adult population, ages twenty-five to forty-five, to work 
but 600 hours per year per individual to produce a standard of 
living for the entire population ten times above the average 

income of 1929 Discount¬ 



ing this statement as we 
may, the tendency shown is 
nevertheless true. This tend¬ 
ency will inevitably result in 
radical changes m our educa¬ 
tional system and in oui 
entire industrial, economic, 
and social organizations. In 
this constantly changing con¬ 
dition, we are utterly unable 
to pi edict accurately the 

■Per cent of boya and girls ton to Situation that Will Confront 
fifteen yeara of age in gainful oocupationa 

school Tables V and VI with Fig. 3 show some of the effects or 
conditions accompanying this change. 


1870 


PlQ. 3 - 


1880 1890 1900 

Boya- 

Girla- 

Total- 


1910 1920 1930 


Tablh V — Boys and Girls 10 to 16 Ybabs of Age in Gainful 
Occupations, 1870-1930' 



Total, number m 
thousands 

Engaged in gainful occupations 

Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Number m 
thousands 

Per cent 




Boys 








2,764 


548 

191 

739 

19 3 

6 9 

13 2 

1880 

3,376 

3,273 

6,649 

825 


1,118 

24 4 

9.0 

16 8 

1890 

4,219 


8,322 

1,096 


HjlJEj 

26 0 

10 0 

18.1 

1900 


4,761 


1,264 

486 


26 1 

10 2 

18 2 

1910 

6,464 

6,364 


1,353 


1,990 

24 8 

11 9 

18 4 

1920 

6,295 

Km 


714 

347 


11 3 

6 6 

8.6 

1930 


IB 

iBSS 

461 

206 

667 

6 4 

2 9 

4 7 


1 Ninth Cenaus of the United Stntee, I. 098, Fifteenth Oonaue of the United Statee, Ooou- 
pation Statistics, United States Summary, p 80. 


'Paeeish, Waynb W.: Technocracy’s Question, New Outlook 101:13, 
December, 1932 
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This reveals the startling change m the status or employment of 
children. If this tendency continues, labor of children under 
sixteen will be practically eliminated 


Tablb VI — Ratio op White Pbusons op Selp-suppouting Age to White 
C uiiiDiiEN, 1790-1930' 

(Ih Thousands) 


Year 

Numbur of white 
persons 20 years of 
ago and over 

Number of white 
childiou under 16 
years of ago 

Number of wluto 
persons 20 yc'ars of 
ago and over per 
1,000 wluto children 
undoi 16 years of 
age 


1,214 

1,653 

782 


1,832 

2,156 

860 


2,486 

2,933 

847 


3,395 

3,844 

883 


4,626 


931 

1840 

6,440 

6,511 

989 


9,422 

8,428 

1,118 

1860 

13,311 


1,176 

■: 

17,070 

13,719 

1,244 

B ! 

22,928 


1,366 

B : S^B 

30,264 


1,602 

B 

37,748 


1,683 

B 1 

48,047 

27,224 

1,765 

B 

66,670 

31,472 

1,801 

B 

67,323 

33,449 

2,013 


1 Bureau of the ConauB, U B Department of Commoroo and Labor, A Century of Popu¬ 
lation Growtli, 1700-1000, p 103 

* Thirteenth CenHUH of the United Btntoa, I, 310-312 

8 Fourteenth Cenaua of the United States, II, 102“16(1 

* Fifteenth Census of tho United States, advanoo sheet 

Table VI shows trends that should be considered in connection 
with Table V. The ratio of adults who may reasonably bo 
supposed to be self-supporting, or at least capable of useful 
employment, to children under sixteen years of age has constantly 
increased. The same tendency is also shown by Table VII, 
taken from ‘'Recent Social Trends.”^ This change in relative 
productive capacity of different age groups, taken with the rapid 
development of labor-saving machinery and the speeding up of 

' Recent Social Tionds m tho United States, Now York; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc , 1933, Vol. I, p 276. 
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production, already noted, means that it is decreasingly neces¬ 
sary for young people to engage in gainful occupations Indeed, 
if they did, large numbers of adults would be thrown out of 
employment. Something must be done with and for these young 
people; they cannot be left to roam the streets or to take to the 
road and become hoboes The schools must provide for them, 
and employment must be put off to a later day. 

These changes will affect not only young people; many men also 
must expect to modify or even change their type of vocation sev¬ 
eral times within the space of their lifetime. This points clearly 
to the necessity for developing the ability to readjust oneself to 
changing conditions and calls for a very different type of train¬ 
ing. It shows that the young person, no matter how intelligent 
he may be, cannot of himself successfully meet modern conditions; 
he must have help It becomes more and more apparent that the 
only agency that can be lelied upon to give this help is the public 
school It must assume this responsibility 


Table VII—Change in Productivb Cabacitv as Indicated by the 
Percentage op Total Population in Three Age Divisions, 
1870-19301 


Age 

1870 





1920 

1930 

Under 16 years 

41 3 


37 6 

36 4 

33 9 

33 6 

31 2 

16 to 64 years 

65 7 

Imli 

68 5 

59 6 

61 8 

61 8 

63 4 

65 years and over 

3 0 

n 

3 9 

4 1 

4 3 

4 7 

6 4 

Total 

100 0 





IQIQ 



1 Reoent Social Trends in the United States* New York MoGraw-IIill Book Company, 
Ino , 1933, Vol I, p 276, 


3 Changes in Population —Other changes that have a far- 
*i reaching influence upon the work of guidance are those connected 
ij with the growth of population and with changes in the character of 
‘ the population. Table VIII shows the growth in the population 
of the United States since 1790. We have grown from 3,929,214 
in 1790 to 122,776,046 m 1930. This is shown graphically in Fig 
4 In spite of the fact that immigration has been considerably 
restricted in recent years, we have grown so rapidly m numbers 
that conditions of living and industry have completely changed, 
and problems of production, transportation, and distribution have 
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TaBLB VIII- P0Pm-.AT10N OP THE UNITED STATES EXCLUDING OUTIjYINQ 

PoSbESSIONB^ 


1790 

3,929,214 

1800 

6,308,483 

1810 

7,932,881 

1820 

9,638,463 

1830, , . 

12,860,020 

1840 

17,069,453 

1860 

23,191,876 

1860 

. . , 31,443,321 

1870 

. . . 38,568,371 

1880 

. 60,156,783 

1890 

. 62,947,714 

1900 

75,994,676 

1910 

91,972,266 

1920 

. 105,710,620 

1930 

122,775,046 


' Abetraot of Fifteenth Cenaua, Woabmgton Government Printing Office, 1923, p 9 


increased in complexity. But 
only a small part of the story. 
Table IX shows the changes 
in urban and rural popula¬ 
tion since 1920 It is interest¬ 
ing and significant that the 
largest percentage of increase 
has been in cities above 25,000 
in population. Defining ur¬ 
ban population as that living ; 
in places of 2,500 and over, ; 
we see that the proportion 
of urban population has 
steadily increased from 7 per 
cent m 1820 to 35.4 per cent 
in 1890 and 66 2 per cent in 
1930.^ There can be no doubt 
that many communities of 
2,500 and less are much more 
urban in character and in 
interests than they are rural. 


the gross figures of increase tell 


Miiiiiii 



iIiIIkii 

iiiHiii 

iiiiiiii 

liisiiiii 

i&inm 

wsm 

mmsmmmmi 

0 (1111_1_L 

111 11 1 1 

1 1 1- 1- -I 1 1 1 


Pio. 4.—Growth m population of the 
United Statoa, excluding outlying 
POBSOBSlOnS. 


There has been a rapid development of the suburbs of 


* Since 1930, theie has been a distinct back-to-the-country movement. 


It is, however, too early to dotermino whether this is more than temporaiy 
In any case, it does not affect the conclusions stated 
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large cities, and the population in these places is far more 
urban than rural Even the present-day farmer is more 
city-minded than he was fifty years ago The telephone, rural 
free delivery, the radio, all put him in instant touch with world 
news and world conditions. The ever present automobile and 
radio enable him to enjoy movies, lectures, and concerts that 
were impossibilities to his father. This increasing concentiation 
of the population into cities and the increasing city-mindedness of 
farmers present problems for the young worker that are perplex¬ 
ing in the extreme. The nation has changed from one that was 
predominantly rural to one that is over half urban With this 
Table IX — Population op the United States—Urban and Rurali 



Rural territory 

Urban teriitoiy 

Cities over 25,000 

Year 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Percent¬ 
age dis¬ 
tribution 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Percent¬ 
age dis- 
tnbution 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Percent¬ 
age dis- 
tiibution 

1820 

8,961,000 

93 0 


7 0 

MBIBi 

3 4 


16,091,000 

88 4 


11 6 


6 6 

1850 

19,291,000 

83 2 


16 8 


8 9 

mm 

28,464,000 

73 8 


26 2 


16 1 


40,649,366 

64 6 


36 4 

13,989,791 

22 2 

BS 

45,014,142 

60 0 




26 9 

BE 

49,806,146 

64 2 


46 8 


31 0 

BB 

61,406,017 

48 6 


51 4 


36 7 

■ 

53,820,223 

43 8 

68,964,823 

66 2 

49,242,877 



1 Data for 1820-1870 taken from TrioMPeoN, W S , and Wuelpton, P, K , Population 
Trends in the ITnited States, Recent Social Trends Monographs, New York McGraw-IIill 
Book Company, Inc , 1933, p 24 Data for 1800-1030 taken from Piftoonth Cenaus of 
the United States, Vol I, p 14 

change, partly causing it and partly caused by it, have come great 
changes in occupations of all kinds, in living conditions, in labor 
problems, and in schools. The great mixture of nationalities 
or at least of racial stocks has complicated the general situation. 
Problems of maladjustment are often directly related to customs, 
ideals, and languages that are foreign and often opposed to basic 
principles of our life and institutions. These adjustments can¬ 
not safely be left to haphazard methods, they must be consciously 
provided for and in a definite, organized way. 

4 Decreasing Birth Rate .—Another factor of great importance 
IS the decreasing birth rate, especially in our cities. 
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The shutting off of immigration, the increasing density of 
population, the intensity of competition, all have had their share 
m the decrease in the birth rate, while medical care, public control 
of contagious diseases, and sanitation have decreased the death 


Tablh X.— Bibtii and Death Rate* 
(Per Thousand) 


Rate 

1916 

1920 

1926 

1930 

Birth rate , , , 

26 1 ^ 

23 7 

■n 


Death rate 

14 1 

13 1 

■a 

■a 


1 World Almanac, 1033, p 302. 


rate More significant still is the fact that in our larger cities 
the birth rate has actually fallen below the death rate. It is 
reported that in San Francisco in 1932 the deficit of births over 
deaths was 25 per cent A phenomenon of great significance is 
the continual decrease in actual numbers of children in the 
primary grades of our public schools In his annual report in 
June, 1933, Superintendent Broome of Philadelphia makes the 
following obseivation.^ 

The tendencies in enrollment during the year 1932-1933 were a con¬ 
tinuation of those that have been manifest for several years, namely, 
a decrease in the elementaly grades (below the seventh), and a more 
than corresponding increase in the giades 7 to 12. In the pioceding 
school year (1931-1932) the average enrollment in grades below the 
seventh was 174,207. The average enrollment in the same grades 
duiing the year 1932-1933 was 169,048, a decrease of 5,159 or 2 9 per 
cent At the same time the aveiage enrollment in grades 7 to 12 
increased from 93,187 in 1931-1932 to 100,206 in 1932-1933 or 7,019 
pupils or 7.6 per cent Ten years ago (school year 1922-1923) 73 per 
cent of all day-school pupils weie in grades below the seventh Last 
year only 61 per cent were in grades below the seventh This difference 
in the distribution of enrollment between the years of 1923 and 1933 was 
largely due to the unprecedented growth of the higher schools (56 per 
cent during the ten-year peiiod) The most significant fact, however, 
IS that the enrollment in grades below the seventh has actually decreased 
since 1923 by 19,781 pupils, or 10 per cent. . 

1 Beoomb, Edwin C , Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools of 
the City of Plnladelphia, Philadelphia: Board of Public Education, 1933, 
pp. 13, 14 
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The conditions above described are not peculiar to Philadelphia. 
They are equally evident in New Yoik City, and in otheiTarge and con¬ 
gested municipalities. 

Sevei al corollaries may be drawn from this. One is that if our 
cities continue to increase in size, a continually larger proportion 
of the lural population, young and old, must move to the cities 
Another corollary is that, at least until the population becomes 
static, larger and larger facilities must be provided for junior 
and senior high-school students 
5 Changing Standards of Living —Another factor that mate¬ 
rially increases the need for guidance is the changing standards of 
I living This IS shown by changes in the cost of living and in the 
per capita income During the past twenty years, there have 
been many fluctuations m the cost of living Taking 1913 as a 


Tabus XI —Nationau Incoms os the United States^ 


Yeai 

Per capita of population 

Per gainful workoi 

Actual dollais 

1913 dollais 

Actual dollars 

1913 dollars 

1910 

340 

349 

820 

840 

1915 

362 

360 

898 

892 

1920 

700 

354 

1,778 

898 

1921 

604 

298 

1,279 

756 


689 

417 

1,741 

1,064 


687 

429 

1,731 

1,081 

■SH 

701 

437 

1,763 

1,099 


678 

374 

1,462 

941 


1 The World Almanac, 1033, p 423 


basis, the index cost of living in the United States has varied from 
100 in 1913 to 216 5 in June 1920, m June, 1932, it was 135 7, 
the lowest it has been since December, 1916, when it was 118.3. 
Table XI shows the changes in per capita wealth since 1910 
The wealth per capita of population has varied from S340 in 
1900 to $701 in 1929, if we take into consideration the purchasing 
price of the dollar, as based upon 1913, the variation is from $298 
in 1921 to $437 in 1929. Another index is that of wealth per 
capita of those gainfully employed. This varied from $820 m 
1910 to $1778 in 1920. However, if the purchasing price of the 
dollar IS taken into consideration, the variation is from $756 in 
1921 to $1099 in 1929. It is well to note the material decrease 
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from 1929 to 1930. The United States is still the richest nation 
in the woild in spite of the depression with its attendant unem¬ 
ployment, poverty, and suffering On the whole, our people aie 
better clothed, better fed, and have many moie conveniences, 
even luxuries, in life than the people of any other large nation. 

Another measure of the standard of living may be seen m the 
number of passenger cars and motor trucks pioduced This is 
shown m Table XII. In 1910, only 181,000 passenger cars were 
produced, and their total wholesale value was $213,000,000 In 
1929, when the highest point of pioduction was reached, 2,788,- 
850 passenger cars were produced with a wholesale value of 
$2,847,128,562; in addition, 767,499 motor trucks were manu¬ 
factured, and their value was $566,029,680 This made a total of 
passenger cars and motor trucks produced in 1929 of 5,359,090, 
with a total wholesale value of $3,413,148,205 Counting the 
population of the United States in 1929 as 120,000,000, one pas¬ 
senger car was produced to every twenty-seven persons, to 
say nothing of the cars manufactured in previous ycais and still 
in use. The peak year for the production of automobiles was 
1929. Since that time, there has been a sharp reduction in the 
output. From 1929 to 1931, the reduction in the passenger cars 
produced has been moie than 52 per cent, and their value has 
decreased by over 61 per cent 


Table XII—Piioduction op Mototi Vehicles in the United States' 


Year 

Paasenger care 

Motor irucke 

Doth 

Number 

Wholesale 

value 

Num¬ 

ber 

Wholesale 

value 

Number 

Val uo 

1906 

24,660 

30,030,000 

460 

970,000 

25,000 

40.000,000 

1910 

181,000 

216,340,000 

0,000 

9,600,000 

187,000 

225,000,000 

1915 

806,930 

876,978,000 

74,000 

126,800,000 

060,930 

701,778,000 

1920 

1,906,600 

1,809,170,003 

321,789 

423,240,410 

2,227,349 

2,232,420,373 

1926 

3,736,171 

2,468,370,020 

630,069 

458,400,277 

4,266,330 

2,910,770,306 

1929 

4,691,591 

2,847,128,602 

707,400 

606,029,680 

6,369,090 

3,413,148,206 

1930 

2,788,860 

1,(346,112,006 

607,060 

389,436,600 

3,366,800 

2,034,836.210 

1931 

1,073,090 

1,111,308,440 

410,048 

203,071,634' 

2,380,738 

1,373,430,083 

Percentage le- 







duotion 1020- 







1031 

62 + 

61 + 

48 + 

63 + 

66 + 

60 + 


1 The World Almanac, 1033, p. 394 
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These indications of the changes in the standard of living in 
the United States help to explain many changes in our customs 
and in our educational system since colonial times. The chang¬ 
ing standards have still more affected every part of our social, 
economic, and educational system. We may be sure that they 
have greatly increased the difficulties of adjustment and thrown 
the added burden upon society of assisting not only in providing 
against misfits but in securing better adjustments that will result 
in greater efficiency of production, the greater development of 
the individual, and better conditions of life in general This 
assistance is the field of guidance. 

6. Increase in Amount of General Education Demanded —In 
early colonial times, educational needs were comparatively 
simple. The religious beliefs of the Pilgrims and Puritans, as well 
as their political creed, demanded that all know how to read and 
to write This need was based upon their belief that everyone 
should be able to read the Bible and have personal access to the 
revealed purposes of God. It was also based upon the idea that 
everyone was individually responsible for knowing the law of the 
land and for obeying it, therefore, since he should be able to 
read it for himself, it was considered essential that everyone know 
how to read and to write. This was considered to be a family 
duty and not one that devolved upon the state. However, 
recognizing the inability of many homes to provide this training, 
the colonists provided schools for the necessary training m the 
fundamentals. Even these schools presupposed that the pupils 
already knew how to read, at least knew their “letters ” It is 
worth noting that it was not compulsory for anyone to send his 
children to these schools They were merely devices to supple¬ 
ment the home in giving that minimum training considered 
necessary for all. In the opinion of the colonists, it was so nec¬ 
essary that everyone know how to read and write that we may say 
that education in the colonies was practically compulsory, the 
establishment of schools was also compulsory but attendance at 
school was not compulsory. 

The other need for education was seen in the demand for 
trained leaders, especially m the ministry. To supply this 
demand the Latin grammar school was established to give the 
necessary preliminary training, and Harvard College was founded 
to provide the definite technical pieparation necessary for the 
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ministry. These schools had a very considerable influence upon 
the colomsts, but never attracted more than a handful of boys. 
In its best days, up to 1800, the Boston Latin School probably 
never had an enrolment of over fifty. These schools, like the 
English grammar schools, were established merely for the 
convenience of parents. 



PiQ, 5 —Growth in onrolmont m public soconclary schools 


With freedom from primitive dangers, with the growth of trade 
and commerce, the rapid increase in population, and the develop¬ 
ment of newspapers, there came the demand for larger facilities 
for school and a longer period of education. That this change in 
educational need was recognized is shown in several ways: 
(1) in the establishment and spread of academies that incor¬ 
porated in their programs many of the subjects demanded 
by the new conditions—science, geometry, surveying, navigation, 
bookkeeping, and commercial arithmetic; (2) in the growth 
of private venture schools on the seaboard which specialized in 
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praciical arithmetic, navigating, and bookkeeping, (3) in the 
establishment of the public high school that began as a higher 
school for the training of boys who were going into business, 
(4) in the gradual development of schools of secondary grade for 
girls The subsequent steps m the demand for increased educa¬ 
tion are indicated by (1) the abolition of the district system m 
favor of a larger unit of taxation and of control; (2) the abandon¬ 
ment of the system of tuition fees for secondary schools; (3) 
the establishment of the plan for free textbooks and materials, 
(4) the establishment of compulsory attendance and of a minimum 
age for leaving school, together with laws preventing or regulating 
the employment of children under certain ages; and, finally, (5) 
the establishment of the sixth- (or m some states the eighth-) 
grade standard as a minimum educational lequirement It is also 
seen in (6) the lengthening of the school year, (7) the increased 
demands for the training of teachers, and (8) the enormous 
increase m the enrolment in oui secondaiy schools. This last 
is strikingly shown in Table XIII and Fig. 5 


Table XIII —Enrolment in Public High Schools oe the United 

States^ 


1869-1870 

1879-1880 

1889-1890 

1894-1896 

1809-1900 

1904-1905 

80,227 

110,277 

202,963 

350,099 

519,251 

679,702 


1909-1910 

1914-1916 

1919-1920 

i 

1924-1925 

1929-1930 

1932-1934 

915,061 

1 

1,328,984 

2,199,389 

3,650,903 

4,399,422 

5,387,000 

(estimated) 


' The Current Situation in Education, Waelnngton, D C American Council on Educa¬ 
tion, 1033 


The proportion of the total population enrolled m public 
secondary schools rose from 0 32 per cent m 1890 to 3 58 per cent 
m 1930 It IS estimated that over one-half of all young people of 
high-school age are now (1933-1934) in some form of public or 
private school. The increase m the percentage of the total 
population of school age actually attending school is even more 
striking This is seen m Table XIV, 

This means that the American people are convinced that 
education is a national asset, that it pays to keep children m 
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Table XIV—Pebsons Attending School ab Percentage of Total 
Population 5 to 20 Years of Age, 1870-1930^ 


Population group 



1890 

1900 


1920 


Total population 

46 

6 

64 3 

52 0 

61 6 

60 

5 

65 6 

72 6 

White 

51 

2 

68 2 

55 4 

54 5 

62 

6 

07 0 

74 3 

Negro 

9 

2 

32 5 

32 0 

31 3 

45 

4 




1 Rocont Sooittl Trends m tlio United States, Now York MoUraw-IIill Book Compiiuy, 
Inc , 1033, Vol I, p 30B 


school as long as possible It means that the educational level 
demanded of citizens is higher than ever before, that, in order to 
succeed today, it is more necessary for a boy or girl to have 
a high-school education than it was in colonial times for one to 
know how to read and write. This fact, combined with the 
compulsory attendance laws, the increasing age requirement for 
leaving school, and changes in the laws regarding employment 
of children, have operated to keep great numbers of boys and 
girls in school several years longer than formerly This not only 
gives the school an opportunity for guidance, such as it has never 
had, but places as well a definite responsibility upon it to piovidc 
adequate assistance. 

7 Elimination from School —In spite of this gicat increase in 
the holding power of our public schools, there is still entirely too 
great wastage. The general changes m this elimination are 
shown by Table XV, which gives the percentage of children at 
various ages who attended school in 1910, 1920, and 1930 In 
1907, Thorndike published a study of elimination in certain 
selected schools, taking the data from the average enrolment for 
the years 1900-1904 In 1930, sixteen of the same cities were 
studied again, using the same technique employed by Thorndike. 
The changes found are shown m Table XVI and Fig 6. The two 
curves show the contrast. In 1907, Thorndike calculated that 
46 per cent of the children that began school never reached the 
seventh grade; 73 per cent never reached the ninth grade, and 
92 per cent did not graduate from high school. In 1928-1929, 
19 per cent only did not reach the seventh grade, 28 per cent did 
not reach the ninth grade, and 73 per cent did not graduate from 
high school. Since 1930, as shown m Table XIII, the number 
attending the public high school has continued to increase with 
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almost the same rapidity as it did during the ten years preceding. 
Changes m industry make it increasingly unnecessary for young 
people under 18 or 20 to -work This throws an ever increasing 
burden upon the schools. With the best of conditions, it is 
probably undesirable that all children should remain in school 
through the high school; many do not possess the ability to profit 
by such training as we have been able to provide. But some¬ 
thing must be done for these children. Obviously, the school 


Table XV —Percentage oj? Total Population op Different Ages 
Attending School* 


Ages 

1910 

1920 

1930 

5 

17 0 

18 

8 

20 0 

6 

52 1 

63 

3 

66 3 

7 

75 0 

83 

3 

89 4 

8 

82 7 

88 

6 

04 1 

9 

86 2 

90 

4 

95 6 

10 

90,0 

93 

0 

97 1 

11 

91 2 

93 

5 

97 5 

12 

89 8 

93 

2 

97 1 

13 

88 8 

92 

6 

96 6 

14 

81.2 

86 

3 

92 9 

16 

68.3 

72 

9 

84 7 

16 

60 6 

60 

8 

66 3 

17 

36 3 

34 

6 

47 9 

18 

22 6 

21 

7 

30 7 

19 

14 4 

13 

8 

19 8 

20 

8 4 

8 

3 

13 1 


1 Abstract of Fifteenth Census, p 262 


Table XVI —Significant Changeb in the Curve of Elimination Since 

1900* 

Percentage of Retention at Various Giadea 


Investigators 

Grades 

4 

5 

6 1 

7 

8 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Thorndike, 1900-1904.. , 

79,7 

68 9 

64 8 

41 2 ' 


18 3 


7 7 

6 0 

Kline, 1928-1929 

94,0 



j 







(87 3) 

90 2 

87 1 

82 3 

77 3 

74 3 



28,7 


1 Kline, E J , Significant Changes in the Curve of Elimination ainoo 1000, Journal o/ 
Educational Reaearchy 26 608-616, April, 1933 
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must so modify its program as to give at least many more of these 
young people something that will benefit them. At present, 
industry does not want them, the school must provide for them 
In any case, it is of the utmost importance that those who 
can benefit from our schools be not eliminated The trouble 
with our present methods is that many who should be m school 
are not enrolled and some who are in school should not be there, 
at least as schools are now organized Our schools are not at 
present organized in such a way that all of those who are best 



fitted to obtain an education are able to do so. This state of 
affairs calls for definite and very careful guidance, to the end 
that abilities may be conserved and success be assuied by further 
education 

8. Leisure Time .—One of the greatest problems arising out of 
the social, economic, and industrial conditions of our time is that 
of the wise use of time not spent m activities of the occupation 
The great majority of our people are faced with shorter hours of 
labor. This may well be only four or five hours a day and five 
days a week. In such a situation, and even with hours of work as 
they now are, the problem of how to employ the use of our waking 
time IS of vital importance not only for the individual but for 
society Short hours of work do not exhaust the physical and 
mental resources of people as the ten or fourteen hours’ day did. 
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The problem of leisure time is, at present, not wholly or even in 
large part a problem of re-creahon in order that the work on the j ob 
I may be done better It is a problem involving the development of 

' the entire individual Some of -this time might well be utilized 
for the performance of citizenship activities. The choice of 
ways by which such time may be used wisely is rendered difficult 
for any individual because of the many different ways m which 
one can use the time The multiplicity of sources of amusement, 
of facilities for games, the development of centers of art, of music, 
of libraries, the opening of schools where skills of vaiious kinds 
may be obtained, all these, by the very richness of the opportuni¬ 
ties offered, increase the difficulty of choice and adjustment. 

9 Moral and Religious Conditions—The effects of social, 
economic, and industrial change and development upon moral 
and religious life aie difficult to measure, but we know that they 
are real and fai-reaching The church no longer occupies the 
place of leadership it did foimerly; religious activities are, in many 
cases, forced into the background, churches are struggling for 
existence; attendance at religious services has notably decreased 
It may be true that the use of the radio has actually increased 
the number of people who listen to religious addresses and who 
thus, in reality, “attend church ” This, however, does little to 
carry on the activities necessary to maintain a church or to 
support a united body of church workers. Many careful 
observers feel that the hold of religion upon the masses of people 
has very perceptibly decreased Others feel that there never was 
a time when real religion was more clearly a part of the life and 
thoughts of men and women than now. Of one thing we are 
certain; religious customs have changed; the great majority of oui 
people are far more liberal in their beliefs, more tolerant of 
those who differ fiom them than before; young people are think¬ 
ing for themselves and refusmg to accept religious dogma merely 
because it has been believed for centuries. In this atmosphere 
of controversy, of changing beliefs, of lack of belief, it is small 
wonder that young people aie confused and often unable to 
adjust themselves satisfactorily Wise assistance is needed. 
Much of that help must be given by the home and the church, but 
it IS so intimately related to the entire personality of the individ¬ 
ual that some responsibility must be assumed by teachers and 
counselors. 
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When we come to the moral side, we find the same changes, 
some of them so startling as to make us wonder whether our 
moral standards may not be weakening Racketeering, graft, 
corruption are everywhere apparent, in politics, in business, in 
government, even in the church Many men become wealthy 
and powerful not because of their contribution to society but 
because of clever dealing, of influence, of control of the political 
machine, of actual theft, intimidation, and murder. Our legal 
system is slow, cumbersome, and ineffective, and criminals not 
infrequently escape just punishment because they have money or 
influence or have smart lawyers who specialize in evading the 
consequences of the law. Some of the old virtues, like industry, 
thrift, and honesty, have in many cases been the actual cause of 
poverty and suffering. Men have worked hard and long; they 
have been thrifty and saved money only to have the banks in 
which it was deposited fail, with a total loss to them Or they 
may have bought a house and, because of inability to make then 
payments, lost everything All this, not because they were not 
worthy but because they were honest, thrifty, and industrious 
Standards of good conduct are continually changing What 
was right once is no longer right; what was wrong once is now 
consideied right No longer do we believe that conscience is an 
infallible guide m deciding what is right to do Right conduct 
IS determined by the effects of the action and not entiiely by the 
motives of the actor. In the complexity of modern life, it is 
often very difficult to determine the real effects of a given act, 
and this is what makes right dccision.s so hard We need the 
enlightenment of facts and more facts about the effects of pro¬ 
posed action upon ourselves, upon others, before we can decide 
intelligently what to do While moial training as such may not 
be considered to be a part of guidance, there is abundant room for 
guidance as organized assistance m helping individuals choose 
wisely the line of action that they will follow 

10. Leadership —Democracy is entirely dependent upon the 
development of intelligent leaders and upon the ability and 
willingness of the people to choose those who will lead them 
wisely. This cannot be left to chance; we must plan for it. 
Our educational system must be so organized as to provide 
opportunity for the selection and training of those who will bo 
wise leaders and, also, for the development of the ability in 
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everyone to elect or choose the leader who will be safe and wise 
Guidance must play a very important part in this program. We 
must provide opportunities for tryout for revealing to individ¬ 
uals their abilities, tests for discovering abilities and aptitudes, 
and wise counsel in the choice of fields for leadership. We must 
also provide opportunities for choice of leadeis in school and give 
help 111 the choice of wise leaders This is a primary function of 
guidance in the school 

III The Necessity eor Peoviding Guidance 

1. Need for Guidance from the Standpoint of the Individual — 
The amazing and rapid increase in the complexity of industrial 
and economic life, the changes in the conditions of living, and 
the phenomenal development of educational facilities beyond 
the elementary school have greatly increased the dependence of 
the individual upon outside help, and this dependence is steadily 
becoming greater The young person is now confronted with a 
bewildering complexity of choice, not only of occupations and of 
jobs within an occupation, but also of future schools and kinds 
of specialized training for life work Intelligent choice can result 
only where the young person has adequate facts and experiences 
and receives careful counseling at all stages of his progress 
These the school must provide Delicate adjustments are 
necessary in the life of the youth of today that were not necessary 
half a century or more ago. The individual needs assistance 
as never before 

2. Necessity from the Standpoint of Society, —Society also has 
a claim; its very safety and progress demand that each individual 
be in that place, occupational, civic, and social, where he can 
contribute to the welfare of others and contribute his best to this 
welfare. This means that he shall be m an occupation where he 
will succeed, at least to the extent of making his own living. It 
means that he shall be so trained that, to the extent that it is 
possible for him, he will make society better, that he will con¬ 
tribute his bit to impioving conditions. Improved conditions 
may come through inventions and discoveries, it may come by 
securing better government; it may be increased by production 
or perhaps by more economical consumption. 

However it comes, it involves the elimination of the misfit 
or, at least, a reduction in the number of the misfit. It means 
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that, so far as possible, each person will find his way to a place m 
society where he can make efficient use of whatever powers and 
abilities he may have, Improved conditions necessitate con¬ 
scious organized guidance 

IV The Significance fob the School 

It IS clear, then, that all the conditions of modern life point 
unmistakably to the increasing necessity for organized guidance, 
especially for our young people. This help may be given by all 
parts of the social order, the home, the Church, the state, and the 
school. Adequate guidance cannot be given unless all these 
agencies unite m a cooperative effort to give the assistance 
needed. But upon the public school must fall the major respon¬ 
sibility for initiating and carrying on the work. It is the only 
agency that can provide such help in a form and to a degree that 
promises any adequate solution of the pioblem Not only has 
it the children most of the time and at the most impressionable 
age, but its very organization makes possible expert assistance of 
a kind that home or church cannot provide. 

QUESTIONS 

1 Are human beings becoming more independent oi more dependent? 

2 What IS the relation between dependence upon others and piogioss? 

3 What effect has the increasing complexity of industrial and social life 
had upon the necessity foi guidance? 

4 Which i,s more injuiioiis to society, to deprive those who can profit by 
education of the facilities foi education or to allow those who cannot profit 
by schooling to attend school? 

5 Why is the school the boat social agency for guidance ? 
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THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF GUIDANCE 

L The Meaning oe Guidance 

1 Misconceptions of the Term—In the discussion of the 
previous chapter the term “guidance ” has been used in its general 
significance. For ordinary purposes this would be sufficient, 
but when we are attempting to make a more detailed study of the 
process of guidance we must make a more careful analysis of the 
term. This is especially necessary because the term is used 
in so many different ways that the true sigmflcance of the work 
of guidance in our schools is often overlooked and many times 
totally misunderstood This misunderstanding is due largely 
to the fact that the movement is new and has not yet found its 
proper place in our educational system It may also bo due in 
part to the rapid development of more or less mechanical adminis¬ 
trative devices for putting guidance into opeiation These too 
often have resulted in making haid and fast classifications of 
children and in over-emphasis upon those phases of guidance that 
can be easily administered. It is also due to the fact that 
guidance is so intimately associated with the process of teaching 
2. Analysis of the Term. —Something of the real meaning of 
“guidance” may be brought out by a consideration of the 
common use of the word and by comparing it with others used 
as synonyms or with only slightly different shades of meaning 
The essential differences wiU be more clearly seen if we use 
the form of the verb instead of that of the noun 
To guide means to mdicate, to point out, to show the way 
It means more than to assist. A man falls on the street; we 
assist him to get up but we do not guide him unless we help 
him to go in a certain direction. The synonyms of to guide are 
to lead, to conduct, to regulate, to direct, to steer. These synonyms 
have each a slightly different shade of meaning. To steer is a 
word used originally to indicate the process of directing a ship 
by means of a rudder. To direct means to give direction to, 
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to point out In general, to gmde implies help that is more of a 
personal nature than either to steer oi to direct. We speak of 
steering a ship, a boat, an automobile, or a bicycle In all of 
these the thing steeied has no volition in itself; it has no desiie, 
no mind of its own. When we speak of steering a person through 
a crowd, wo have in mind a more or less mechanical process in 
which the person steered has no part; he is like an inanimate 
object. We do sometimes speak of guiding a canoe or even a 
car, but here we invest the canoe or the car with life, often with a 
perversity that seems veiy real. We do not speak of steering 
a horse oven though we use reins The reins are used not to 
steer the course of the horse mechanically but as a means of 
communicating to the horse what we want him to do. It is 
merely enlisting his will to do what we want done. The difference 
between directing and guiding is also clear. We may direct 
a person to the railway station by telling him how to go, but we 
guide him only when we go with him. To direct also sometimes 
has a suggestion of compulsion that is lacking in to guide. The 
help given by a really good guide m a personally conducted 
expedition is guidance. On such an expedition the guide is 
supposed to have traveled that way before oi to know more about 
the important features of the way than the person guided. His 
function is to propose places to visit, to indicate desiiable ways of 
reaching the places selected, to suggest things to do and to see, 
and to give such help from time to time as will make the expedi¬ 
tion more pleasant and profitable. To accomplish this, the best 
guides never obtrude themselves, they give as much freedom as 
possible to the traveler, and keep in the background when not 
wanted. Guidance involves personal help that is designed to 
assist a person to decide where he wants to go, what he wants to 
do, or how he can best accomplish his purpose; it assists him 
to solve problems that arise in his life. 

11. Guidance and Education 

1. The Process of Education. —How, then, is guidance related 
to education? Its relation to the process of education may be 
seen by an analysis of the process itself. Education is essentially 
a process; it is something that takes place in individuals, it is 
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the process by which changes are made in individuals ^ or, better, 
by which the individual makes changes m himself Human 
beings at birth are the moat helpless of all animals. They 
are absolutely dependent upon others for their very existence 
For long years they must be fed, cared for, and protected in order 
to preserve life and to insure normal growth and development 
Less than any other animal, is man adjusted by nature to his 
physical environment. He must learn to walk, to cat, to make 
those adjustments that are necessary to cope with physical 
nature Habits must be formed, skills developed, facts learned 
before it is safe for him to go alone. That is, he is not adjusted 
by nature to his physical envu’onment, and changes must be 
made in him before he can be adjusted. If this is true of his 
physical environment, how much more is it of his social enviion- 
ment, Very few adjustments to the social environment are due 
to nature Man’s physical nature and equipment have remained 
practically stationary for centuiies His stature, his features, 
his brain are now essentially the same as they were when the great 
pyramids were built But although man’s physical and mental 
equipment has not changed, the social structure of society has 
, become tremendously complex Social demands have so fai 
' outstripped man’s physical natme that the gap between the social 
plane of the infant and that of the adult is very wide—impossible 
to cross, in fact, without assistance. As civilization advances, 
,the gap is evei widening The method by which the infant is 
enabled to bridge this gap, to raise himself from the social plane of 
childhood to that of manhood, is education. This is accomplished 
by certain changes that are made chiefly in the nervous system 
of the individual by which he reacts in appropriate and desirable 
ways to situations that confront him. The number of these 
changes and their quality are such as to require long years and 
special techniques for their development. Education is, then, 
the process by which these necessary changes are made in 
individuals. 

It is clear from this that education is essentially and wholly an 
individual process There can be no such thing as mass educa¬ 
tion The changes that we call education take place only in 
individuals. We may, and often do, have twenty-five to forty 

For a more complete treatment, see Jones, AnTHtra J., Education and 
the Individual, New York: Century Company, 1926. 
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pupils in a class, but education of the class is not accomplished 
in some magical way by something done to the class as a whole or 
done by them as a whole; it is accomplished only when the desir¬ 
able changes are made in each individual of the class The results 
that we call education can be measured only m terms of the 
changes made in each individual 
Suppose we conduct an experiment to determine the effect of 
a certain method upon the development of skill in addition We 
measure the skill of each pupil before the experiment staits and 
again after the method has been tried for a certain length of time. 
One method, sometimes used to determine the effect, is to group 
the initial scores of all children together and compute the average 
or median. In the same way the final aveiage or median accom¬ 
plishment IS computed at the end of the experiment. The gam or 
loss shown by a comparison of the two averages or medians is 
taken as the measure of the efficiency of the method used This 
does show certain significant things, it is true, but it fails to show 
the education of the individual childien. The proper method 
of procedure is to compaie the initial score of each child with his 
own score at the end of the period of trial In this way only can 
we get a clear idea of the changes actually produced. It may 
well be that one child has increased very greatly in skill while 
another child may actually have lost by the process The 
results of any method are the results that the method has pro¬ 
duced in individuals, and must be so measured. This may well 
be seen in the table on page 36. The figures in this table are not 
the results of an experiment but do represent a possible situation. 
This table shows the results of a certain method on a class of 
ten pupils. The initial score of pupil 1, before the method 
was used, was 20; his score after the method had been used for 
some time was 50, showing a gain of 30 In a similar way the 
initial score and final scoic of each of the other pupils are given. 
The total scores given showing the total score of the class at 
the beginning was 220 and at the end 365, with a total gam 
of 145 Computed in this way the average gam for the class 
was 14.5. The average initial score was 22; the aveiage final 
score was 36 5, again showing an average gain of 14.6. The 
median initial score was 20; the median final score was 36, show¬ 
ing a median gain of 15 Thus wo would conclude the method 
was a decided benefit to the class as a whole. The conclusion 
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would be warranted for the class as a whole, but would reveal 
little of the effect upon the individuals in the class. A glance at 
the final column, “Gam or Loss” will show that the gams were 
very uneven when taken individually. Pupil 1 and pupil 4 each 


Table XVII— Scobs Results oe Expbhiment in Use oe a Certain 

Method 


Pupils 

Initial score 

Pinal score 

Gain or loss 

1 

20 


+30 

2 

30 


+ 6 

3 

15 


+16 

4 

10 

40 

+30 

6 

20 

40 

+20 

6 

26 

36 

+10 

7 

36 

46 

+10 

8 

30 

26 

- 6 

9 

20 

30 

+10 

10 

15 

36 

+20 

Total. . 

■H 

365 

14.5» 

Average . . . 


36 6 

14 6‘ 

Median .... . 


35 0 

12 6‘ 


1 These figures refer to total, average, and median rcspootivoly. 


showed a gam of 30. On the other hand, pupil 2 showed a gam 
of only 5, while pupil 8 showed an actual loss of 5. These vaiia- 
tions are the really significant facts in the table. They show 
that_ the method used had var 3 ung degrees of efficiency with 
different individuals; it cannot be said to be a uniformly good 
method. Education can be judged only in terms of the changes 
made in individuals. 

These changes that we call education are often very complex 
They consist, on the whole, of series of conditioned reflexes of 
such a nature that when a situation occurs the appropriate 
response or series of responses occur. They are not formed m a 
moment but many times require hours of practice, constant 
repetitions before they function satisfactorily. The only way 
by which these reflexes can be developed is by actually having 
the individual make the appropriate responses to the stimulus 
or the situation. 
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It IS thus seen that education of an individual results only from 
the responses that he himself makes to stimuli. The important 
thing IS the kind and the nature of the response made. If this is 
true, it can be said that all education is self-education. No one 
can educate anyone else Each one educates himself by the 
responses that he makes, by what he himself does. Without 
response, without self-actmty there can be no education Educa¬ 
tion is thus something that takes place in each individual as a 
result of something that he does This is what Davidson^ means 
when he says, “Education, in the widest sense, may be defined 
as the upbuilding of a world m feeling or in consciousness.” Each 
individual builds for himself the world in which he lives His 
images, his memories, his thoughts and feelings, his ideals arc 
formed fiom his oivn experience—what he himself does They 
are his own and no one can share them; nor can anyone take 
them away against his will. 

2. Guidance and the Learning Process —If education results 
only from what the individual himself does, if he is the active 
agent in the process, what is liis relation to the teacher and to 
the educational process? Returning to the simile of the guide, 
we can say that the teacher knows the ends to be accomplished, 
m this, he is merely the agent of society; he also knows the best 
ways by which these ends may be attained, that is, by which 
effective learning may be done by the pupil. The r61e of the 
teacher in the older conception of teaching was comparatively' 
clear and simple * 

1 He must have definitely in mind what was to be learned—it was rela¬ 
tively unimportant for the pupil to know this 

2 He must have, in the form of textbooks, materials, outlines, prohloms, 
etc , stunuh that are calculated to result m the desired i espouses by the 
pupil 

3 He must see that the pupil makes the responses de,sired If he makes 
responses other than the desirable ones, he must be compelled by punish¬ 
ment or other means to make the ones that had been selected 

4 He must test for the pioduet, the skill, habit, attitude, etc , and see 
that the end has actually been attamed 

I This makes the teacher the active and the determining factor in 
j learning Much teaching is still of this kind; it is directed mainly 

1 Davidson, Thomas, History of Education, New York Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, 1900, p 6. 
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to forcing the child to learn. The learner is still too frequently 
consideied as inert or even stubborn and not actively interested 
in or concerned with learning. But even this moi e or less mechan¬ 
ical teachei-controlled process is not so simple as it may seem. 
The child is, even here, a very important and an extremely 
variable factor. Situations in the classroom are not simple 
They are composed of many different stimuli; some of these are 
the selected stimuli provided by the teacher, but others are sup- 
' plied by many factors in the immediate environment of the pupil, 
including the pupil himself The child can and does often choose 
among the stimuli that make up the situation the one to which 
he responds. He may single out the teacher’s prominent nose or 
her gaudy dress or the wasp m the window or any one of a dozen 
things to which he gives attention and to which he responds rather 
than the words of the teacher or the material m his textbook 
Efficient education requires not only that a person respond to a 
stimulus but that he select the desirable groups of stimuli to which 
he responds, that is, desirable fiom the standpoint of education. 
Again, even though he single out the desired stimulus, he may 
respond in many different ways to it. Suppose that the topic he 
is studying is the products of South America He i eads the words 
in his book describing them; these are the stimuli. What 
responses does he make'i’ He may go off into a daydream of 
voyaging on the high seas, of pirates and Spanish galleons, or he 
may plan a hiking trip when he will take along some of the 
products mentioned. There axe many ways of responding that 
may seem much more desirable to him than the responses that the 
teachei wishes and that are demanded if he is to learn what 
the products of South America are. To the teacher trained in the 
older method these variable conditions are extremely annoying; 
they must be eliminated if possible. These methods constitute 
what some regard as guidance, since, in a sense, these rewards 
and punishments direct the learner, but they are entirely teacher 
directed and teacher controlled; the individual himself has no 
pait in the planning; he is passive. It is, therefore, not guidance 
as we here consider the process. 

Happily, this method is rapidly giving way to one that is not 
only fundamentally more sound but more effective as well. In 
the new method, teaching is thought of as helping the child to 
learn. The child is the active agent in the process. The teacher 
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determines the ends to be achieved as before, but he also assists 
the pupil to understand the ends and to accept them as his own 
Assistance, so directed, is guidance. If, after understanding and 
accepting the ends, the pupil is able by himself to see what he 
must do to accomplish the ends, and by himself does them, the 
teacher steps aside, the pupil needs no assistance, hence, no guid¬ 
ance IS necessary Whenever in the learning process the teacher 
assists the child to learn, guidance is picsent. 

Theie is also another way in which guidance enters into the 
process of education, The teacher, as an agent of society, sots 
up ends to be accomplished by the pupil, but the method by which 
different pupils reach these ends may vary. Reaching the ends is 
important; the method by w'hich the end is reached is relatively 
j unimportant, except that it must be the method best suited to 
! the individual pupil Choices in methods are often, if not always, 
possible. The efficient teacher is continually trying to help the 
pupil find the method that is best suited to him. Such assistance 
is guidance. 

Whenever, m the process of accomplishing the ends (that is, in 
learning), the pupil needs help, it is the teacher’s function to give 
it This help usually consists of stimuli in the form of outlines, of 
references, of suggestions, of leading questions, of expressions of 
disapproval and approval, of motives, and of anything else that 
may serve to help the pupil to learn. The best description of the 
real teacher, then, is that he is the guide, the personal conductor, 
m the process of learning Teaching conceived of as assisting the 
pupil to learn is m all essentials guidance. 

3. Guidance and the Purpose of Education .—The purpose of 
education is to prepare individuals for efficient paiticipation in 
the activities of life—present activities and probable futiuo ones 
The efiiciency of the participation that is meant is not merely 
industrial efiiciency, maximum production in minimum time, but 
efficiency for personal and group enjoyment and for peisonal 
development as well. 

When we examine the activities of fife, we find that some activi¬ 
ties are universal—everyone engages in them—others arc engaged 
in only by groups of individuals; still others are more or less 
individual matters For example, everyone engages in activities 
connected with the functions of the body, the care of the body, 
some matters of dress, of eating, walking, etc. Nearly everyone 
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engages in certain activities common to citizenship, as voting 
and paying taxes; some that are related to the home and 
parenthood and to religion fall in this class. Practically every¬ 
one engages in some of the activities related to the so-called tools, 
reading, writing, tallang, and the common operations of arith¬ 
metic. Beyond these aie endless varieties. Here are included 
occupational, recreational, and the varying activities related 
to health, citizenship, and home membership, activities that arc 
not common to all 

These same activities may also be classified as (1) relatively 
unvarying and (2) constantly changing. Some things we do over 
and over again in practically the same way with little if any 
variation Many of the ordinary activities of life fall into the 
first class, such as habits of walking, eating, dressing, reading, 
writing, talking, and the like; these become highly automatic 
and take little thought. Other activities we constantly vary, 
never performing them m the same way in two situations; these 
last can never become automatic. Situations constantly 
vary, and the responses to them must vary; any attempt to 
take care of varying situations with automatic habits would be 
extremely dangerous. 

If the purpose of education is to prepare individuals for efficient 
participation in the activities of life—those in which everyone 
engages and those that differ with different individuals, those that 
are unchanging and those that are constantly changing—it is 
evident that the specific aims of education must also vary. 
Some aims must be the same for everyone; some must be unvary¬ 
ing; m neither case is there room for choice. Other aims involve 
wide choices If guidance is the assistance given to individuals 
in solving problems and in making choices, it can be found only 
where there are choices to be made; if there are no choices, there 
jjan be no guidance. That part of guidance that involves the 
choice of aims and activities cannot be found in those areas where 
aims and activities are the same for all, where they are fixed and 
unvarying, because there are no choices; there is, therefore, no 
place for guidance. Guidance lies in the realm of aims looking 
to preparation for varying and variable activities, where there 
are differences of aims, where there are choices to be made 
between ends to be accomplished. But, as we have already seen, 
guidance is or should be always present in the process of teaching 
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even when this is related to preparation for unvarying activities; 
it must also be present in assisting pupils to accept the ends and to 
choose the methods by which the ends are to be accomplished 
But its place in determining or selecting aims and activities lies 
m the area of varying and variable activities 

4 The Distinchon between Guidance and Education —There is 
at present widespread difference of opinion legarding the place of 
guidance in education or the relationship between education and 
guidance. 

Some authorities apparently attempt to make a distinction 
between education and guidance as though in some way they 
were separate and distinct. Such separation is impossible and 
violates the essential nature of guidance and of education 
Guidance is a part of all education and an essential pait. Educa¬ 
tion IS the broader, more inclusive term, guidance is an aspect or 
element in education. Education deals with the entiie phase of 
human life and human development, from the standpoint of 
society, it IS the oiganized effort to change and develop the indi¬ 
vidual so that he may conform to society, take his place in it, and 
improve it; from the standpoint of the individual, it is his con¬ 
scious effort to adjust himself to his physical and social environ¬ 
ment and secure his own highest development Guidance deals 
with choices, with adjustments, with intcrpietations Wherever 
choices, adjustments, and interpretations are to bo made and 
wherever the individual needs help in making these choices, 
adjustments, and interpretationsTT'liere is guidance.^ i There aro 
phases of education m which choices are not present, wheic ends 
are common, where methods are fixed. These call for no choice 
There are also situations in which the individual is well able to 
make his choices without assistance. In these phases of educa¬ 
tion, guidance is not present. Myers^^ says that there are 
no choices, adjustments, and interpretations in that part of 
education that is concerned with meeting common needs. The 
brief analysis of the teaching process given above shows the fallacy 
of this position. In every learning situation, there arc possibili¬ 
ties of choice, in every phase of school life, adjustments may be 
necessary, Even in those phases of education wheio ends and 

1 Myers, George E., ' ' ’ " ’ . ational 

Guidance, News Bulletin . ■ 'ic. ' ' Mav. 

October, 1933. _ , A ' 
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It seems clear, then, that guidance is identical with the process 
of teaching when teaching is directed toward helping the child 
to learn; when the child learns without assistance, there is no 
guidance Guidance is synonymous with the curricular, super¬ 
visory, testing, and personnel side of education when these are 
organized and directed toward helping the individual to make 
choices and adjustments for himself Education attempts to 
adjust the individual directly to those phases of life that are 
common to all, where the responses to be made are unvarying or 
nearly so In this aspect of education, guidance is not present so 
far as choice of aims is concerned, it is here found only in the 
area of assistance given in choice of methods of learmng by 
which the aim is i cached Education must also enable the 
individual to secure the basis foi adjustment to those phases of 
life that are not common to all, where the responses cannot be 
the same, wheie continual change is necessary Preparation for 
this adjustment must be laid very carefully in habits, skills, 
attitudes, interests, ideals, information, and everything else that 
will contribute to wise choices and adjustments. This prepara¬ 
tion must bo regarded as guidance, sometimes the very best form 
of guidance, for it enables the individual to secure such informa¬ 
tion, habits, attitudes, ideals, interests, and techniques as will 
enable him without the assistance of anyone to make his 
own choices and adjustments If this preparation is well laid, 
there will be little need for assistance at the time when actual 
choice IS made Education, as it becomes more and more effec¬ 
tive, should greatly reduce the areas in which actual assistance, at 
the time of choice, needs to be given The entire realm of educa¬ 
tion in so far as it is organized to assist individuals in their choices 
and adjustments is guidance, whether it is directed in such a way 
as to enable the individual to make his own choices without 
assistance or is the actual assistance of the counselor at the time 
when the choice is made 

III. The Field oe Organized Guidance 

1 The Need for Orgamzahon of the School for Guidance —The 
chief difficulty with this conception of guidance is that it, appar¬ 
ently, provides little room for the organization of guidance as a 
special department of the school—guidance as we usually discuss 
it. It IS not unlikely that the attempt to separate guidance from 
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the other work of the school is one of the chief reasons for its 
lack of effectiveness It cannot be too often emphasized that 
we can never expect young people to make intelligent choices and 
adjustments unless we reoiganize the entire work of the school 
with this m mind When our curricular program is made out, 
we should have clearly in mind the important choices and adjust¬ 
ments that young people will bo required to make and piovide 
information essential for such choices; we must so oiganizo our 
supervisory and teaching methods as to build up in pupils the 
ability to make wise choices. In this program of guidance, 
every part of the school Is vitally conceined The classroom 
teacher can no more be divorced from guidance than can the 
counselor, m fact, she is more fundamentally important 
2 Areas of Choice Not Provided‘'for^by the School .—Must we, 
then, spread the work of guidance throughout the school? Is 
there no place for a department of guidance more or less separate 
from the work of the classioom teacher and the piincipal? To 
the latter question we must emphatically answer yes^ There are 
areas of problems, of choices and adjustments, not adequately 
provided for in schools as now organized Some of the most 
important of these arise at crucial places in the educational 
progress of the pupil, such crucial places are (1) the end of the 
compulsoiy attendance age; (2) the completion of the sixth 
grade (especially when this comes at the time of pr later than the 
legal age for leaving school); (3) the beginning the junior high 
school; (4) the completion of the junior high school; (5) entrance to 
the senior high school; (6) the completion of the senior high school; 
(7) entrance to college; (8) the leaving of school at any time, (9) 
entrance to an occupation The choice and adjustments at these 
times are of extreme importance and call for special forms of 
assistance. Many facts necessary for intelligent choice at these 
times are not provided by the ordinary work of the school; many 
habits, attitudes, and ideals needed are, at best, only indirectly 
provided for. In proportion as the school is reorganized with 
these choices in view, in that proportion will the special work of 
guidance in providing for information, for habits, attitudes, and 
interests be reduced However, with any type of reorganization 
now planned, there will be ample opportunity for attention to 
special ways in which needed information may be made 
available 
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3 Special Crises Requiring Reorganization of Material. —Many 
choices and many problems of adjustment to school and to occupa¬ 
tion require a reorganization of information alieady obtained, a 
selection from among the facts at hand Such reorganization and 
selection are often very difficult and beyond the power of the 
individual to make without assistance. They sometimes involve 
factors other than the individual himself. Difficulties that arise 
m school or occupation or home not mfrequently are due to clash 
of personalities, to a complexity of conditions. Adjustment 
involves not merely the individual himself but other people and 
other factors; it is not something that he can work out by himself 
alone; it can be accomplished only by cooperative effort. 

^ 4. Problem Cases —Guidance aims to tram individuals so that 
they will be able to solve their own problems as far as this is 
possible But with the best organization of curricula and of 
school life there will always be some occasions when every student 
will need special assistance, and it is probable that some students 
will need help practically always. Special facilities must be 
provided for meeting these needs. 

5. The Scope of Organized Guidance. —The scope and function 
of any specially organized guidance in the school system will 
depend upon the effectiveness with which the system as a whole 
18 organized and administered from the guidance point of view 
Organized guidance must do for children what the rest of the 
system fails to do; it must build upon and supplement the regular 
work of the school. If it is found by experience that part of the 
work, especially that concerned with securing information and 
developing the habits, ideals, interests, and techniques necessary 
to intelligent choice, can be done better if organized as a regular 
part of classroom work, then this should not be done by the 
specially organized guidance work It will undoubtedly be found 
that certain areas of problems and a certain part of many kinds of 
assistance can most efficiently and economically be performed by 
the specially organized guidance bureau or department. 

We are yet in the experimental stage of guidance; we do not yet 
know just what problems can most advantageously be handled by 
specially organized guidance bureaus As the curricular and 
supervisory activities of the school become conscious of the 
guidance motive and arc reorganized in accordance with it, more 
and more of the actual guidance work can be left advantageously 
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to these agencies We cannot accurately forecast exactly what 
these will be, nor can we determine completely what activities 
if any should always be performed by the special guidance bui eau. 

At present, organized guidance is concerned chiefly with certain 
crises, certain areas of problems, certain very important adjust¬ 
ments that the ordinary work of the schpol either does not provide 
for at all or does so very inadequate!^ 

IV. Phases of Organized Guidance 

1 The Kinds of Guidance .—The areas in which organized 
guidance functions are, for the most part, closely related to the 
following: (1) the school, involving problems of choice of school, 
course, and curriculum and of adjustment to school life, teachers, 
and fellow pupils; (2) the occupation, including problems of 
choice of occupation, securing the job, and adjustment to it; 

(3) leisure time, involving choice of loisure-time activities and 
adjustment to that part of life not taken up by the occupation; 

(4) leadership, involving choice of leaders and adjustment to 
leadership activities. Other phases of guidance such as social, 
CIVIC, moral, and religious aie of great impoitance but are either 
closely connected with other phases of guidance or seem to be 
advantageously included in the regular woik of the school. 

The discussion of guidance that follows will be confined largely 
to the phases just mentioned, namely • 

1 Course, ourrioulum, and school guidance—‘‘educational giudanoe” 

2 Vocational guidance 

3 Leisure-timo guidance 

4. Leadership guidance 

2. The Unitary Character of Guidance .—While wo aie, for 
purposes of analysis and discussion, separating guidance into the 
four aspects or phases noted above, we must not make the mistake 
of thinking that they can always be thus sepaiated in piacticc. 
Any attempt to do so would result in a one-sided point of view 
and unwise and ineffective guidance It must be admitted 
that some problems are very specific, at least on the surface. 
Some seem to be purely vocational, some purely educational. In 
such cases, there may be every reason to consider them as specif¬ 
ically vocational or educational. But if groat harm is not to be 
done, we must make sure that other factors arc not hidden 
beneath the surface. 
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Some argue strenuously that vocational guidance includes all 
forms of guidance and that should be made the center—that all 
other guidance should be developed from the vocational stand¬ 
point This has been the prevailing point of view in most of 
the older books on guidance, but it is so illogical and so dangerous 
that it is gradually but sui ely giving way to a broader and saner 
attitude The point of view that vocational guidance is the 
all-inclusive term necessitates the belief that the entire life of 
the individual is determined by the vocation he follows and that 
the life of the child should be, and will be, deteimined by his 
future occupation But, obviously, our lives are much broader 
than our occupations. No one can truthfully say that my 
lesthetic, recreational, civic, or moral development must be 
determined by the occupation I follow or that what I do m my 
leisure time is even primarily for the puipose of increasing my 
efficiency aa a worker Education is not concerned merely with 
the training necessaiy foi an occupation, it is concerned with the 
development of individuals from the all-round point of view: 
and guidance, as a definite part of the educational process, is also 
concerned and must be concerned with the entire individual. 
We might as well say that all education should be considered as a 
part of vocational education as say that all guidance should be 
considered as a part of vocational guidance 
Many sources of misunderstanding would be removed if we 
would think of guidance in terms of the choice to be made, the 
problem to be solved, the adjustment to be effected, and not 
attempt to distinguish carefully various kinds of guidance 
Thus, instead of saying school guidance, we would say guidance 
in the selection of a school, instead of curriculum guidance, 
guidance in the choice of a curriculum, etc The chief difficulties 
with such a plan are first, that it multiplies the name under 
which various phases of guidance must be placed and provides no 
basis for organization; and second, that some of the terms, like 
vocational guidance, aie so fully established that it would be 
difficult and possibly unwise to attempt to change them We 
should be very careful, however, to interpret the general names 
used for various forms of guidance in terms of choices to he made, 
of ‘problems to be solved. For example, vocational guidance 
includes (1) guidance in selecting an occupation, (2) guidance m 
selecting and securing the preparation for an occupation, (3) 
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guidance m finding a job, (4) guidance in adjusting to the job 
and making progress in it. In the same way, school guidance 
involves (1) guidance in selecting a school, (2) guidance in gaming 
entrance to it, (3) guidance in adjusting to various phases of 
school life. In the succeeding discussion, we shall, therefore, 
make use of the general terms but shall in every case describe 
definitely the choices or crises that are included undei each 
We must continually keep in mind that all forms of guidance 
are interi elated, that each involves a consideration of the child 
as a whole—not merely of that part which is concerned with the 
particular choice that he has to make at any certain time. 

V. The Aims ahd Puhposes oe Guidance 

1 Geneial Put pose and Methods .—The schematic arrangement 
given in Fig. 7 shows the general purpose of guidance and the 
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Pio. 7 —Tho purpoBo of guidance. 

interrelationship of the various aspects. Guidance of all kinds 
has a common purpose—to assist the individual to make wise 
choices, adjustments, and inteipretations in connection with, 
critical situations m his life. This is done through (1) mforma-1 
tion that IS given him or that he is helped to secure, (2) habits,\ 
techniques, attitudes, ideals, and interests that he is helped to 
develop; and (3) wise counsel, by which assistance is given him to ; 
make the choices, adjustments, and interpretations. The , 
situations in life in which mosi. of the critical problems arise and '' 
for which organized guidance in tho school may be expected to 
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give assistance are in connection with (1) school, (2) vocation, (3) 
leisure time, and (4) leadership. 

The differences that exist between these various aspects of 
guidance aie largely such diffeiences in information, habits, 
technique,?, attitudes, ideals, and interests on the one hand and in 
choices, adjustments, and interpretations, on the other as may be 
necessary to meet and solve intelligently the different types of 
problem that confront individuals. The counsel given is neces¬ 
sarily as varied as the nature of the problem and the need of the 
individuals for help. The point of view is always the same, to 
give such assistance as each individual may need and to give it in 
such a way as to increase his abihty to solve his problems without 
assistance 

The diagrammatic view should serve to emphasize the unity of 
all guidance and the futility of attempting to classify different 
kinds of guidance into completely separate gioups, to put them in 
separate compartments. The assistance we call guidance is 
directed toward the solution of problems of individuals. These 
problems are not school problems or vocational problems or 
leisure-time problems or leadership problems; though sometimes a 
problem may be so predominantly one kind as to make possible 
such a classification. Problems usually contain elements of 
all of these and more. They cannot be solved successfully unless 
every aspect of the individual problem is fully taken into con¬ 
sideration. We cannot emphasize too much or repeat too often 
the point already stressed that these pioblems are problems of 
individual boys and girls, men and women. Every guidance 
worker would do well to follow the practice of one of our most 
successful counselois who, whenever a student comes to her for 
counsel, makes it an invariable practice to close her eyes and say, 
" 0 Lord, help me to treat this boy as an individual ” 

2. The Helj) Given by the School .—If we are to give adequate 
help, many things are necessary. We must reorganize and 
revitalize our schools; certain social, economic, and industrial 
changes must be made, and many new kinds of experts developed 
These changes are extremely important for many other reasons 
but have their greatest value, so far as guidance is concerned, in 
assisting the individual to make wise decisions at the time of 
crises in his life. The chief ways in which the school helps the 
child in this process are. 
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1 It attempts to give him a clear idea of the necessity for securing ade¬ 
quate information about the results of various choices and, when possible, 
for delaymg choice until such information is obtained 

2 It assists him to secure adequate information and helps him to develop 
techniques that wdl enable him to secure such mformation when he needs it. 

3 It assists him to develop such habits, attitudes, mierests, and ideals 
as will help him later m his choices 

4 It provides try-out experiences, when possible, m the lines of activity 
which present themselves to him for choice, which need interpretation, and to 
which adjustments may be necessary 

5 It assists him to analyze his mfoimation and experiences m order to 
find his points of strength and weakness and to select facta essential to wise 
choice. In doing this, it assists hun to form the habit of analyzing facts and 
situations 

6 It utilizes the interests he has and helps him to find opportunities for 
the development of interests in many other fields 

7 It gives him counsel and advice when needed and to the extent that is 
needed 

In tins outline of the help given b}’’ the school, we have stressed 
(1) the absolute dependence of wise choices upon facts and the 
obligation not only of helping the pupil to secure facts but of so 
training him that he will know facts when he sees them and know 
how to obtain the facts necessary, (2) the value of experiences as a 
factor in wise choice; (3) the necessity for enlarging and widening 
the field of interests so that the pupil may have the chance to 
develop many interests that will form the basis for choices, (4) 
the importance of wise counsel, of personal contact with the 
pupil. In general, this means a complete adaptation of the 
school to the needs of pupils as well as an adjustment of the pupil 
to the life of the school, it means a constant reorganization of the 
work of the school to meet the changing social and industrial 
needs. 

The succeeding chapters will deal with different elements of 
the guidance process and will discuss in detail the types of assist¬ 
ance that have been found helpful in the various phases of guid¬ 
ance selected for consideration. Because of the detailed 
character of this discussion and the analysis of the processes that 
IS necessary, there may be a tendency to lose sight of the real, 
fundamental purpose underlying all forms id, uc "-m ! i- 
reason, frequent reference to the schematic ci ; 'iijgi n , .u i*i 1 ig. 7 
will probably be found very helpful, - , 
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QUESTIONS 

1 What IS the relationship between guidance and education as a whole? 

2 What important cases occur in the lives of boys and girls in which 
organized guidance can help? 

3 Does the school provide for help m connection with all important 
crises? Name some of the important crises for which the school does not 
prepare 

4 Should one's occupation detcimme what he reads or how he spends his 
leisure time? Mention some situations wheie the vocation docs not deter¬ 
mine the lest of one’s life 
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TYPES OF PROBLEM CONFRONTING YOUNG PEOPLE 

1 Situations That Call for Guidance —The need foi organized 
guidance is found in the presence of life situations of such a nature 
that individuals cannot meet them successfully without assist¬ 
ance. Whenever individuals can solve their own problems, can 
make their own interpretations and adjustments, assistance is 
not only unnecessary but undesirable In Chap. I, it was seen 
that modern social, economic, and industrial life have produced 
situations of such complexity that individuals aie powerless to 
cope with them, the problems growing out of these situations 
are so difficult and so completely involved in the general social and 
economic life of the community and the nation that the individual 
himself cannot solve them alone; he cannot of himself make the 
necessary adjustments; organized assistance in some form must be 
provided. These situations constitute the field of guidance 
One of the best ways of securing a bird’s-eye view of this field is to 
examine these situations and to discuss the types of problem 
growing out of them. This we shall do very briefly. 

2. The Problems of Young People —From the time of G. Stanley 
Hall to the present, many lists of the pioblems of young people 
have been made. Some of these are, perhaps, not typical and 
stress the abnormal and the unusual, but even these are sugges¬ 
tive. During the past two years, veiy helpful lists have been 
collected by counselors and deans in high school and college 
These are compiled from the questions asked by students of 
counselors, from the cases that arise m every school, and from 
lists contiibuted by young people themselves of problems and 
situations Many of these have been brought together and 
organized in a very helpful way by Ruth Stiang.^ 

A careful study of such lists will show that the situations and 
problems cover practically every phase of the life of the individ- 

1 Strang, Ruth, The ]l61e of the Teacher m Personnel Work, New Yoik 
Bureau of Publications, Teacheis College, Columbia University, 1932, 
pp 49-99. 
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ual, from those that affect his relations with other people m a 
social and economic way to those that are primarily concerned 
with his own personal well-being and development. Every 
teacher and counselor will find it helpful to compile and keep 
such lists as the problems piesent themselves from day to day 
Such lists will stimulate analysis and provide the basis for a 
planned program. In this chapter, no attempt will be made to 
add to the lists already available. It does not seem necessary 
to state more than a few problems as such. We shall merely 
attempt to select typical conditions out of which problems arise 
and to group them under large problem fields We call these 
conditions rather than situations or problems, because general 
conditions are relatively constant; situations and problems are 
infinitely varied. A.ny condition in the home, such as unwhole¬ 
some home life, may present one situation to a boy and an 
entirely different one to a girl because of varying factors that 
surround the two children The problems growing out of the 
situations are still more varied On the whole, the problems 
which develop out of each condition oi situation involve choices, 
interpretations, and adjustments. The solution of the problem 
is always an individual affair 

3. A Bird’s-eye View of Types of Prohlem .—It is hoped that this 
bird’s-eye view may help to reveal to the beginner in guidance 
work the scope of guidance ns a specialized school activity and the 
range of conditions in which help must be given. In the following 
list, typical conditions out of which problems arise are grouped 
under eight heads. These are thought of as zones or locations 
or areas in which or in connection with which the conditions 
develop. This classification or grouping is unsatisfactory at best, 
for conditions, as well as problems, are many-sided and defy 
classification into separate compartments The center of each 
problem lies in the individual and in his relation to himself and to 
others. This may and often does involve the home, the school, 
the church, the vocation, and many other areas. A problem of 
choosing a school or a vocation often has financial, personality, 
health, vocational, home, and social aspects Any attempt to 
define the area in which or in connection with which a given condi¬ 
tion or the problems which grow out of it develop would destroy 
the problem and render any attempt at assistance futile and 
dangerous. This fact should never be lost sight of by the coun- 
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selor. With this essential unity always m mind, it may be useful 
to attempt a rough classification of the conditions, grouping them 
into problem areas on the basis of some of the more important 
social relationships. The following areas have been selected: 
home, church, leisure time, social, school, and vocational; two 
other groups, health and personality, are added because of their 
peculiar importance in all situations and problems. Guidance 
workers may find some other classification more helpful, but 
these seem takeover the major fields faiily well 

Problem Areas and Conditions 

1 Health, and physical development 

Conditions 

a Physical defects—sight, heaiing, speech, deformity 
b Inability to excel m athletics 
c Lack of physical coordination 
d Lack of physical vigor 
e Malnutrition 
/ Physical unattractiveness 
g Sickness 

h Undersize or oversize 

2 Home and family relationships 

Conditions 

a Dommance of parents 

b Lack of control by parents 

c Lack of homo fellowship 

d. Biokon homes—death, divorce, separation 

e Home duties—too few or too many 

/ Jealousy or friction among children 

g Non-wholesome home conditions—physical, social, moral 

h Disapproving family 

i Lack of cooperation with school 

3 Leisure time 

Conditions 

a Lack of mterest m sports and games 

b Inability because of poor health or physical handicaps to 
engage m sports 

c Limited resources for enjoyment 
, d Lack of interest in readmg 
6 Lack of skill in handicraft 

4 Personality 

Conditions 

a Extreme sensitiveness 
^ b Shyness 

c Lack of aggressiveness 
d Strong aversions 
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e Self coiifidenGe or its lack 
/ Excessive conceit, egotism 
ff Caiolessncss 

h Inability to get along with people 
i Delusions 

y Lack of sportsmanship 
k Infeiionty complex 
I Supcrioiity complex 
m Lack of social mindcdness 
n Emotional instability 

6 Religious life and cluirch afhliations 

Conditions 

a Religious doubts and conflicts 
b Extreme leligious attitude of parents 
c Conversion 

d Excessive religious activity 
e Apparent coiifliot between science and religion 

6 School 

Conditions 
a Budgeting tune 
h Ineffective study habits 
c Lack of apphontion 
d Lack of independence 
e Too much help given by teacher 
/ Lack of interest in school work 
g Feeling of boiedom 
h Inability to sec value in ceitain subjects 
t Feni of failuie 

y Unwillingness to put forth effort 
k Dislike for teacher or for school 
I Too long assignments 
m Impatience with slowei pupils 
n Poor study conditions in school or at home 
o Lack of adjustment of work to mental ability of pupil 
p Poor preparation 

J ^ q Too much attention to athloUcs or other student activities 
r Feeling of injustice 
s Poor orientation in general 
i Feelmg that no one takes an interest in him 
u Poor choice of school or of subject 
a. Choice of school or college 
i w Planning work in preparation for college 
X Truancy 

7 Social (including moral, civic, and leadership) 

Conditions 

a. Cheating, lying, stealing 
h Lack of moral standards 
c Manncis 
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d Anti-aocial tendencies 
e Racial handicaps and antipathies 
/ Insufficient social Me 
g Excessive social Me 
h Unwise use of leisuie 
% Smokmg and drinking 
3 Discourtesy 

h Rebellion against authority 
I Intolerance of others’ beliefs and opinions 
m Choice of friends of opposite sex 
n “Petting” and “necking” 
o Flirting 

p Disappointment in love 
q Being in love 

r Unreasonable restriction on fiicndships with opposite sex 
s Sex poiversions 
t Double standards of morality 
u. Low ideals of civic responsibility 
V Unwillingness to assume citizenship duties 
10 Inability to choose leaders wisely 
x Unwillingness to follow chosen leaders 
1 / Unwillingness to accept responsibility as a leader 
8 Vocational 
Conditions 

^ a Insistence by parents on a certain vocation 
b Inability to choose among several vocations 
c Unwise choice of vocation 
d Determining fitness foi a given vocation 
e Choosing the best preparation for the vocation 
/ Lack of time or money to secure the preparation necessary for 
the vocation chosen 

. g Lack of opportunities in the vocation chosen 
h Difficulty in finding a job 

z Difficulty in adjustment to the conditions of the job 

This list of problem areas and conditions is very incomplete 
Any teacher or counselor can easily, from his experience, multiply 
the items many times It does, however, cover fairly well the 
mam or typical conditions out of which problems aiise. It will 
also be seen that there is much ovei lapping That is, of course, 
due to the fact that conditions and situations are not simple; the 
location within a given area depends entirely upon the particular 
circumstances of the individual and the emphasis due to local 
conditions 

4 The Varied Nature of Problems —The conditions and prob¬ 
lems arising from these conditions are as varied as human nature; 
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some are comparatively simple, while many are very complex. 
Nor can one always tell what the real problem of the individual is 
by a mere description of the mam features of the situation For 
example, the problem aiising from inability to choose among 
various vocations may be meiely one of finding certain easily 
obtained facts about occupations; it may be one of obtaining 
preliminary experience with some of the vocations; it may lie in 
an attitude-laziness, unwillingness to choose any occupation 
The leal problem may not be a vocational one at all but may be 
found in a personality trait or, on the part of a girl, in a repressed 
but impelling desii e to get married In the same way, practically 
every condition listed may present many and varied problems. 

QUESTIONS 

1 What aro the types of problem that boys and girls have with which 
you as a teacher are partieulaily concerned? 

2 Is there ever any difficulty in finding from young people what their 
problems are? 

3 Foi two weeks make a written hst of all the problems of young people 
that come to you for solution or that you actually observe 
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Chapter IV 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF GUIDANCE 

We have discussed somewhat in detail in Chap II some 
of the conditions in modem society that make oigamzcd guid¬ 
ance necessary. In order that theie may be no confusion 
regarding the meaning and purpose of guidance, let us consider 
some of the fundamental assumptions upon which guidance is 
founded, at least, the principles stated are the assumptions upon 
which the discussion of guidance in this book is based. These 
will first be stated and then be discussed in detail. 

I. Statement of Assumptions 

1. The differences between individuals m native capacity, 
abihties, and interests are significant. 

2 Native abihties are not usually specialized. 

3. There is increasing specialization in all lines of human 
activity 

4. The period of preparation necessary for entrance upon 
occupational hfe is constantly increasing in length. 

5 Many important discs cannot be successfully met by 
young people without assistance 

6. The school is in a strategic position to give the assistance 
needed. 

7. Guidance is not prescriptive but aims at progressive abil¬ 
ity for self-guidance. 

II Differences between Individuals in Native Capacity, 
Abilities, and Interests 

1, Differences %n Native Capacity.—It is generally believed 
that individuals differ widely in native capacity. We no longer 
hold to the opinion that all are born equal in capacities any more 
than that all are born boys or born with red hair or with brown 
eyes or with any other purely physical characteristic. In spite of 
this generally accepted principle, guidance, as well as other parts 
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of education, sometimes seems to assume the opposite and bases 
its conclusions on the principle that anyone can become anything 
he chooses. All that he needs is proper assistance and the 
“mil to do ” 

While it IS impossible, with present methods, to measure 
native capacity directly, accurate observations on young children 
TabijH XVIII — Range in Inteleioence 
Distnbution of Intelhgenco among 906 XJnaeleoted School Childieni 


Intelhgonce Quotients 

Percentage 

136-145 

0 55 

126-135 

2 3 

116-125 

9 0 

106-115 

23 1 

96-105 

33,9 

86- 95 

20.1 

76- 86 

8 6 

66- 76 

2 3 

56- 65 

0 33 


' Theman, L M I Tho Maaauroinont of Intolligonco, Boston Honghton Mifflin Company, 
1916, p 60 (Used bu P<^rm'i8a%on of the pubhBher) 


Table XIX — Mbmouy 8i*an eok Digits 
Boys and Giils in tho Elementary School* 


Number 
of cases 


Number of digits recalled 



3 4 6 6 


8 9 10 


4 

66 33 3 

6 1 110 93 26 14 

90 108 62 32 

66 110 69 43 7 1 

52 96 80 70 16 3 

26 102 94 78 25 4 

25 113 120 97 43 6 

9 108 92 138 63 30 

9 66 64 84 29 18 


2,814 14 460 865 622 699 




* TIuMPSTONm, n J , Some Aspoata of tho Memory Span Teat A Study in AaaoQiation, 
A Ph D ThcBiB, Philadelphia' The Peyohologioal Chmo Presa, 1017, p 21. (Tables I and 
II oombined ) (Used hy special vermission of the pitblialierA 




























Tasle XX —Distriedtion of Reading Scores (Compsehension, Monroe) 
In Grades Six, Seven, and Eight* 
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and tests of rapidity of learning and quality of performance, as 
well as many other speciahzed tests, clearly indicate a range of 
difference in native capacity that is enormous. 

It is probably unnecessary here to discuss in detail the basis 
for this conclusion, it is too well known and too generally accepted 
to need further demonstration. In order to indicate the general 
nature of the data, a few investigations will be cited as samples 
of the material available. 

Table XVIII shows that 0.55 per cent of the 905 children had 
an I Q of 136 to 145, 3 3 per cent had an I Q of 126 to 135; 
and 0.33 per cent had an I Q below 65, 

Table XIX shows a gioat lange in memory span in children 
of the same age. In ninc-ycar-old children, the lango is from a 
memory span of three to that of nine digits. 

Table XX shows a wide range in reading ability in childien of 
the same grade, ranging from a low score of between 0 and 8.5 
to a high score of 47. 


Table XXI— Range of DiFPEESNCEa between tub Best and the 
Poorest in a Series op Mental Tests’- 



Best rocoid 

Pooiest lecord 

Ratio 

Memory span 

8 worda 

4 worda 

1.2 

Memormng 

1 minute 

4 minutes 

1:4 

E test . 

25 seconds 

1 minute 30 seconds 

1:3.6 

Br test. 

1 minute 30 seconds 

3 mmutes 25 seconds 

1 2,3 

Opposites . . 

30 seconds 

1 minute 60 seconds 

1 1 37 

Genus-species 

45 seconds 

2 minutes 6 seconds 

12 8 

Addition 

31 seconds 

2 minutes 

1 3 9 

Subtraction 

20 seconds 

1 minute 30 seconds 

1.4 6 

Average 

. 

. 

1.3 35 


1 Stauch, Danudl, EducatioBal Payohology, Now York Tho Maomillan Company, 1928, 
p 80 (JJsedhv special ‘parrmmon of the xmhlxsher) 


Table XXI clearly shows a wide lango in abilities in a number 
of different kinds of tests As has been said, these tests do 
not test capacity directly, but capacity as influenced by training. 
They do serve, however, as a rough measure of native capacity 
as well as of present ability. 

Moreover, certain abilities have been analyzed and found 
unmistakably to be dependent upon certain physical traits that 
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are at least congenital if not actually hereditary. Capacity for 
vocal music is partly dependent upon shape, length, and thickness 
of vocal chords, size and position of resonance chambers; config- 
uration of mouth and nasal cavities, etc. Persons without these, 
though they may have what is called "temperament,” “artistic 
ability, ” tone imagery, pitch, and all the other abilities that go 
to make up vocal capacity, can never become singers of renown. 
No amount of training will make up for these qualities that they 
lack. 

2. The Accelerahng Injluence of Capacity. —We must, then, 
take for granted that there is a wide range of differences m 
native capacity By the time children come to school, and 
especially by the time they reach the seventh grade, these native 
capacities have been decidedly changed by their environment— 
their home and school life and other experiences Original capa¬ 
cities that have been stimulated by home and school, or even 
merely allowed to develop, produce unusual abilities and result in 
increased differences between those who have the capacities and 
those who do not have them. The accelerating influence upon 
ability or achievement of any given capacity may be illustrated 
by a familiar law of physics. Native capacity may be thought of 
roughly as a constant force that produces acceleration. In 
physics, the formula for the total space passed over by a body 
acted upon by a constant force is s = or the total space 

passed over equals one-half the constant force, or acceleration, 
multiplied by the square of the time elapsed. Suppose, then, 
Henry Brown has a capacity for learning Latin equal to 10, and 
John Smith has a capacity of 6 Turn them loose on Latin for a 
given length of time, say five months, and let this time equal 5 
periods a week or a total of 100 periods Then the formulie that 
indicate the total accomplishment of each of the two boys will be 
as follows. 

Henry Brown, S = 10 X 100* = 50,000. 

Jolm Smith, S = }4 6 X 100* = 25,000. 

In other words, in five months, Henry would have read twice as 
much as John This might easily mean that Henry had completed 
the entire requirements in Ctesar m five months, while John had 
completed only one-half this amount. There can be little doubt 
that capacity does act as a constantly accelerating force, when 
individuals are allowed to develop naturally. 
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3. Decreased Original Differences .—While it is true that 
differences in native capacity, if allowed to develop, result 
inevitably in greater differences, it is also true that if inhibited 
they may result in decreased differences Suppose two children 
start school together: one of them has marked originality and 
initiative; the other very httle of either. Suppose they are 
assigned to the same teacher who does not believe in freedom or 
in developing oiiginahty. She wishes the children to do what she 
tells them and nothing else. In such an atmosphere, the child 
who has initiative and oiigmality will rapidly get into trouble and, 
if he is “intelligent,” will soon learn to curb his impulses to 
originate and to initiate things Acted upon year after year by 
such inhibitions, the two will tend to become nearly alike, 
neither one will show initiative, they will both conform, at least 
in so far as school work and outward manifestations are concerned 
While this effort to secure uniformity in action is harmful in the 
case of initiative, it is very helpful and necessary in inhibiting 
traits and manifestations that are harmful, such as expressions 
of anger and jealousy The assumption that there are differences 
does not imply that we should always attempt to make these 
differences greater, it often means that we must try to decrease 
them. But, m any case, we mast recognize their existence. 

4 The Function of the School. —Children, then, have varying 
capacities; they have impulses to do many things, some of which 
are useful and some of which aie harmful, and they have these 
impulses in varying degrees It is the function of the school to 
stimulate and reward useful impulses wherever found and to inhibit 
harmful impulses It is, then, of the utmost importance that in 
school we find what impulses are useful to society and hence 
should be stimulated, and what are harmful and should be 
inhibited. There is great danger that school life wiU inhibit 
the very things that will be most useful later and even stimulate 
some that will be harmful later. 

We take, then, for our first assumption that there is a great 
range of difference in native capacities, in abilities, and in 
interests among children in school 

III. iNnHEQUENCY OE SPECIALIZED ABILITIES 

Another basic assumption of guidance is that, on the whole, 
individuals are not endowed by nature with abilities so varied 
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and specialized as to make it possible for them to succeed in only- 
one specialized occupation We are not here concerned with 
special interests or specific abilities that may have been developed 
by the time the ehild enters school or reaches the grade •where 
decision is necessary These should always be taken into con¬ 
sideration But they aie not necessarily determinative. He 
can develop othei interests We are hero dealing with the extent 
to which his heredity determines his specialized abilities Stated 
positively, our assumption is that the majority of individuals have 
abilities as far as native endowment is concerned that will make it 
possible for them to be equally successful in any one of several 
related occupations This assumption is basic for intelligent 
guidance It should be carefully noted that this statement refers 
to innate, not acquired, abilities. Specialized abilities aio devel¬ 
oped by anyone who devotes himself to one line oi a group of 
related lines of activity After training, specialized abilities aie 
present because such abilities are the object of such training 
We are, however, hero concerned with the individual before he 
undergoes such intensive training To some extent, specialized 
training, especially in music, has been received before the individ¬ 
ual enters school, and hence specialized ability is present very 
early In most cases this is not true, and for this majority it is 
still true that when they enter school specialized abilities are 
lare. 

1 Effects on Method of Approach to Problems of Guidance —The 
entire method of appioach to guidance pioblems depends upon 
the attitude one takes toward this assumption. If wo believe 
that individuals are endowed by nature with specialized abihtic's 
and that they will not be vocationally successful unless they find 
the specific occupations or jobs in which these specific abilities are 
manifested, the job of guidance would be, first, to find what the 
specific ability, “the destiny” of each individual is Suppose, in 
the case of Henry Thatcher, we find that this specific ability 
IS plumbing We would next help him to secuie training in 
plumbing, finally, we would assist him to find a plumbing job. 
The task is largely that of discovering what tins one innate 
ability is If it happens that there arc more “innate” plumbers 
than there is need for, then some are foredoomed to failure. 
If, on the contrary, we believe that specialized innate abilities are 
rare, we would say that this person could probably succeed in any 
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one of a number of occupations, plumbing, stone masonry, plaster¬ 
ing, carpentry, paper hanging, etc (if these occupations are found 
to be closely related in abilities requiied). The first job of guid¬ 
ance "would then be to discover the abilities, geneial in nature, 
possessed by the individual If he had the abilities that would 
enable him to succeed in a certain gioup of occupations, the 
selection of the occupation, from this gioup of related occupations, 
would depend upon a vaiicty of factors. Whether he would go 
into plumbing or caipcntry would depend upon whether he was 
more interested in one than the other, upon what differences there 
were between the two occupations in the character of the woi k, 
in the chance of advancement, in remuneration, in the possibility 
of getting a ] ob In other words, his success would not be predeter¬ 
mined by certain innate, variously specialized abilities, but by 
other factors many of winch are capable of being controlled. 

2. Emdmce Jor the Assumption. —It may well be asked what 
evidence we have that will enable us to decide which of these two 
principles is coi root Wo must admit thai,, so fai, we have insufEi- 
cieiit precise data to make a decision one way or another absolutely 
certain The very nature of the problem makes it exceedingly 
difficult to solve. No one can live liis life once and then begin 
afresh and live it ovci again, wc cannot enter one occupation, 
leave it, and entei another uninfluenced by the experience in the 
first occupation. Ordinarily, if one is succc.ssful in one line of 
work, he remains in it and does not change to another In spite 
of this difficulty, there arc certain investigations and obscivations 
that cannot fail to carry considerable weighi,. 

a The Element of Chance in the Selection of Occupations —In 
the first place, various studies of the methods of choosing occupa¬ 
tions and of securing jobs show clearly that m the majority of 
cases this selection has been largely by chance; the possibility 
of getting a job, the chance remaik of a friend, the random choice 
of one who did not know what he wanted to do, all these and 
many more have been the determining factors m selection. The 
proportion of successes following such selection are too great to be 
attributed to the mere probability that those who were successful 
hit by accident upon the one job that would ensure their success 
One might, it is true, attiibiite each of those successes to a special 
act of Providence in leading tJio man to tho particular job that 
was predetermined for him. But tho same reasoning would 
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lead us to conclude that Providence was very discriminating and 
very partial, or else that the same power led some men to choose 
jobs for which they were unfitted and, therefore, foredoomed to 
failure. If Providence were responsible, it would scarcely be 
possible for a mere human to determine which cases of success 
were due to the one attitude and which to the other! This, then, 
seems to be an indication, though a very slight one, that abilities 
aie not narrowly specialized. 

h. Success m Different Occupations —There are also numerous 
cases in which a man who has been successful in one occupation 
has, for some reason, changed to another occupation and has been 
equally successful in the second one. He may have been 
employed by a firm who failed, making it necessary for him to 
seek other employment. Many men employed before the World 
War came back after a few years to find their jobs gone and 
themselves under necessity of changing their occupations. 
Many of these men weie equally successful m the new occupation 
These cases, though not numerous enough to enable us to draw 
definite conclusions, seem to indicate the validity of the assump¬ 
tion that abilities aie not specialized in any narrow way 

c Complex Ahhhes Required by Occupations —Another argu¬ 
ment for this point of view is furnished by the occupations them¬ 
selves Occupations, on the whole, involve many different kinds 
of activity. Success in any one is not due to the possession 
of a single specialized ability, quality, or characteristic. It is due 
to a complex of these abilities or characteristics, each one of 
which is more or less specialized. This fact is fully attested by 
the various analyses of jobs, both activity analyses (the listing of 
things that woikers have to do), and ability analyses (the listing 
of abilities that one must possess in order to be successful) 
Thus, an occupation, x, may demand that one who is successful 
should have abilities a, b, c, and d. But successful workers do 
not all have the same degree of these specialized abilities. We do 
not know, and cannot determme at present, what combination of 
abilities makes for success. It is probable that any one of several 
combinations of these abilities may produce success • 

a -f- 6 -f- -p 2c? = yS 
2a + Hb+Ac + yzd = S 
ya 36 -f- 2c -j- yd = S 
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That is, a larger amount of one ability may make up for a lack 
in another. Some persons allege that Mary Garden does not 
have so fine a voice as have certain other opera singers dis¬ 
tinctly less successful than she. However, her beauty, her 
stage presence, her ability as an acticss, and her general person¬ 
ality atone for alleged vocal limitations and contribute to 
her success If this is true, it would be extiemcly difficult to 
think of general ability, such as would ensure success in any 
occupation, as being possessed in a specialized way by anyone 
d The Same Abilities Often Required by Different Occupations — 
Job analysis has also shown that many occupations involve the 
same situations, the same or similar activities, and necessitate 
the same or very similai abilities and characteiistics. The 
lawyer, the physician, the preacher, some types of engineer, 
and the teacher all deal with other people, and their jobs involve 
the ability to get along with men and women Success in each 
profession depends upon certain so-called “personality” tiaits 
Each also demands the ability to complete successfully work in a 
college or higher institution. Othci qualities and abilities that 
are common to all of these might easily be listed Some one 
occupation may demand moie of one quality than docs anothei, 
it IS true, but it is also true that a lack of one quality often is 
overcome by an abundance of another. The superior skill 
of a surgeon may overcome a lack of personality; the good work¬ 
manship of a dentist may make up for a lack of gentleness 
Normal human beings are not totally lacking in some one chaiac- 
teristic or another, but usually possess a fair degree of many 
characteiistics. If this is true, and it seems beyond reasonable 
doubt, the possession of abilities o, b, c, and d may indicate that 
one may be successful m several occupations w, x, y, or z. Even 
among those occupations that seem most specialized, the artistic, 
it is by no means clear that they are necessarily narrowly special¬ 
ized. There is no occupation of “musician,” but theie are 
violinists, cornetists, pianists, harpists, vocalists, etc Are 
abilities m these narrowly specialized? Is one born to be a 
pianist and not a violinist, a haipist and not a cornetist? We 
know that there are certain fundamental abihiJes underlying 
each one of these specialized occupations, such as rhythm, tone 
imagery, pitch and, except for the vocalist, ability to achieve 
certain skill in manipulation of the fingers. Given these abih- 
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ties, one might, conceivably, achieve at least a moderate success 
m any one of the occupations mentioned Most great musicians 
are able performers on more than one kind of instrument It is 
said that Padeiewski was noted as a violinist before he became 
famous as a pianist. 

e Correlation between Abilities .—Still another line of approach 
m the proof of the assumption that specialized abilities are rare 
IS that offered by studies showing the correlation between various 
abilities that make for success m school work Many such 
studies have been made A sample of such studies is given for 
purposes of illustration (see Table XXII). 

A coefficient of correlation is a measure of the relationship 
between two qualities, attributes, etc Correlations range from 
+ 1 to —1. Suppose we were tiying to find what relationship 
exists between a student’s marks in algebra and in French. A 
correlation of 0 would mean that the mark he receives in algebra 
IS absolutely no indication of what he would get in French, and 
vice versa If he got a mark of “A” in algebra, he might fail in 

Table XXII —Gorrblations among Abilities in School Subjects* 


Arithmotio and language 

0 

86 

Arithmetic and geogiaphy 

0 

83 

Aiithmetio and history 

0 

73 

Arithmetic and reading 

0 

67 

Arithmetic and spelling 

0 

55 

Language and geography 

0 

85 

Language and history 

0 

77 

Language and reading 

0 

83 

Language and spelling 

0 

71 

Geography and history 

0 

81 

Geography and readmg 

0 

80 

Geogiaphy and spelling 

0 

62 

History and reading. 

0 

07 

History and spelling 

0 

37 

Reading and spelling 

0 

68 


^ Starch, Daniel, Educational Psychology, Now York The Macmillan Company, 1928t 
p 62 (Used hy special permisaion of the publisher ) 

French, he might get a “D" or a “C” or even an “A ” You 
could not predict what his mark in French would be. If the 
correlation were +1 we could say with certainty that if he got a 
mark of "A” m algebra ho would get a mark of “A” in French. 
If he failed in French he would also fail in algebra A correla¬ 
tion of —1 would mean that if he received a mark of “A” in 
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algebra he would fail in French, that is, that the two abilities 
were opposed to one another. Coefficients of from +30 to +60 
mean that a mark of “A” in French indicates that the mark in 
algebra will be likely to be average or above, though there 
will be cases wheic the mark will be lower still. Other things 
being equal, the higher the positive coefficient becomes, the 
greater is the probability of agreement between the marks and, 
consequently, the greater the probability that the presence of 
one ability means the presence of the other ability, or even that 
there is an ability common to both. Any coefficient of 50 or 
above is considered significant, piovidcd the P E. is not large 

The coefficients shown in the table aic law coefficients, not 
corrected for attenuation, and make the abilities seem less 
closely con elated than they really are. They ceitainly warrant 
the interpretation that the pupil who is good, mediocie, or 
poor in a given subject is likely to be good, mediocie, or poor 
to somewhat the same, but not equal, degree in all other subjects 
so far as his abihiaes are concerned. Such lack of agi cement 
as does exist is due probably to a diffcience of interest and 
industry on the part of the pupil in different subjects at different 
times and not to a ical diffcience in abilities in the various fields 
Thus spelling ability correlates apparently loss closely with 
ability m other subjects than abihtio,s in these other subjects 
correlate among themselves. The upshot of the whole problem 
concerning the variation in the combination of traits, or the 
extent to which different amounts of mental traits accompany 
one another, may fairly be stated as follows ■ 

First, no negative correlations exist either among the abilities involved 
in school subjects or among the special mental functions measuied by 
special tests . . . Second, intellectual and scholastic abilities are for 
the most part closely correlated.^ 

This means that specialized abilities are not present 

/. Absence of Innate Special Abilzties {JIazhtt) —One of the 
best treatments of the entire subject of specialized ability is 
found m a recent book by Victoria Hazhtt.* A few quotations 

1 Starch, Danibl, Educational Psychology, New York- The Macmillan 
Company, 1928, pp 62-64 

* Hazlitt, Victoria, Ability, a Psychological Study, New York* The 
Macmillan Company, 1926, p. 63. {Used by special permission of the 
publisher.) 
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will serve to show the point of view presented. The first 
quotation refers to the question of whether or not special ability 
IS innate: 

From the scientific point of view it is impossible to think of special 
abilities as innate in this way As we have seen, all the special abilities 
that come to hght in experimental inquiries are specific to the material 
It would be as absurd to say that a man is born with special abilities 
for these activities as that he is bom with a special organ for taking 
snuff This view which we havb supported from the results of experi¬ 
mental psychology is adopted on quite other grounds by so eminent 
a biologist and anthropologist as Prof Elliot Smith. He says 

“It would ill become me as a biologist to attempt to minimize the 
vast r61e played by heredity in determining the physical structure and 
the mental and moral aptitudes of every individual, and the variation 
in the average levels of attainment to which these hereditary qualities 
are subject in different races But it is necessary to emphasize the 
fact that, so far as innate mental and moral characteristics are con¬ 
cerned, it IS merely a vaguely defined and more or less generalized 
aptitude that is inherited, and not any special kind of ability or oon- 
gemtal propensity towards good or evil behavior . . the direction 

in which these aptitudes find expression is determined by the individual’s 
personal experience and by his environment ” 

Dr. Hazlitt believes that emotional drive is a prime factor 
in determining the direction of one’s activities and that this drive 
IS determined by the early experiences of each individual. 

We have throughout assumed the factor of drive as essential to all 
forms of activity In the present state of oui knowledge it is quite 
impossible to show in detail how the degree of drive towards one activity 
differs from that towards another, although it is common knowledge 
that it does It may be that the differentiation comes from the varying 
strength of instinctive drives in the individual. It cannot, however, 
be proved that there are innate differences in the strength of instinctive 
tendencies. Even if there are such differences, it is difficult to see how 
they determine such specific differences as appear in abilities For 
instance, a man has the instinct of curiosity to a high degree, will he 
be an astronomer, a bacteriologist, or merely an eavesdropper? A 
more verifiable and certain cause of the differentiation in drive lies 
in the emotional and instinctive setting of the individual’s early experi¬ 
ences in regard to any given sub]oot matter. Let this sotting bo favour¬ 
able and he will tend to pursue his activities in relation to the particular 
subject matter; let it be unfavourable and the field will become a limbo 
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of impenetrable gloom through which he avoids making any unneces¬ 
sary journeys. Throughout life affective cxperience.s tell on the activi¬ 
ties and the abilities of the individual, but there can be no doubt that 
it is the early ones that are the most potent in creating the illusion of 
innate special abilities.^ 

She takes up for special consideration musical and artistic gen¬ 
iuses such as Chopin, Handel, Mozart, Michelangelo, Corot, 
and Hogarth, showing in each case the presence of several 
abilities and significant childhood experiences. She concludes 
as follows. 

It seems fair to claim that the details that are available favour the 
view that genius in art does not rest on the inheritance of a special 
ability, but on the possession of geneial capacity m proportion to the 
greatness of the art, together with some determining experiences in 
caily childhood.’ 

In the same way, men of exceptional prominence in science 
and mathematics are considered. This leads up to the con¬ 
clusion, quoted from Dr Johnson in the “Life of Cowley,” 
“The true genius is a man of large general powers, accidentally 
determined to some particular direction.” 

Dr. Hazhtt sums up some important conclusions as follows: 

The view of Ability that has been suggested may bo summaiizeJ 
in relation to the version of the Parable of the Talents, in which one 
man received five talents, another two talents, and the third one talent. 
The number of talents which each man is oiigmally given, corresponds 
in our theory to his degree of intelligence, i e., the degiee to which 
his experiences are confluent. As in the parable, so in the case of 
mental gifts, all are not equally endowed. The original endowment 
may be used in a number of ways. However it is used, it will lead to 
the development of special abilities. The drive to use it in one way 
or another comes from the person’s emotional and instinctive nature 
in relation to the exigencies of the environment. The man who hid 
his talents in the earth suffered from fear and resentment. Dr. Burt’s 
depressing emotions In some cases he suffers from a lack of any 
attractive venture m which to invest it, in others, from a mere lack 
of the invigorating emotions The man who has many talents (i e , 
good general capacity) seems almost sure to invest them, even if nothing 
better presents itself than the meie manipulation of numbers. While 

1 Ihid , pp 66, 67, 

’ Ib^d , p 66 
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the facts seem to show that a man with good geneial capacity may, in 
unfavourable circumstances, develop only one narrow line of interest, 
the chances are in favour of his interests being broad.’■ 

This view, so ably presented by Dr. Hazlitt, clearly points to 
the general nature of innate abilities, when special abilities do 
manifest themselves, it is due to early experiences and training 

g Evidence for Special Abilities (Ilolhngworth ).—In at least 
partial opposition to this point of view is the discussion by 
Dr Leta S Hollingworth in a recent book * She takes the posi¬ 
tion that specialized talent does exist in certain lines, notably 
music, drawing, and possibly certain forms of mechanical ability. 
A few quotations will serve to present this point of view. 

(1) Music .—Within the range of intellect which is sufHcient for 
undeistanding and executing the directions for the tests, musical 
sensitivity shows no reliable correlation with general intelligence 
Intellectually gifted childien are distributed just as unselectcd children 
are in sensitivity to pitch, intensity, consonance, and rhythm, and in 
tonal memory 

Musical sensitivity is inborn and probably cannot be inoieased in 
any respect by training If the various elements are not present in 
amount and combination constituting gift for music, no course of 
training will supply the lack This is not to say that ultimate achieve¬ 
ment, for those who arc gifted, docs not depend upon training Achieve¬ 
ment arises from trained capacity ’ 

(2) Drawing —^Various investigators, notably Ayer and Manuel, 
have shown that ability to represent objects by drawing is little, if 
at all, related to general intelligence Children who test in the highest 
percentile for intellect may or may not excel in draughtmanship A 
very stupid child may surpass a veiy bright child m this kind of per¬ 
formance. In illustration of this fact we have Fig 28, which shows 
that it IS possible for a child gifted m drawing to surpass an intellectually 
gifted child in this respect, even if the former is far below average 
in I.Q 

In certain kinds of drawing, however, general intelligence is a factor 
Success in these can bo attained only by persons who are so fortunate 
as to combine a high degree of intelligence with a high dcgiee of special 

'■Ibid,v 74. 

HolIjINGWOiith, Leta S , Gifted Children. Thoir Natiuo and Nurture, 
New York The Macmillan Company, 1026 (Used by bpeaal permission 
of the publiahei ) 

’ Op, cil , pp 204, 207. 
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talent. Analytical drawing, symbolic drawing, and caricature call for 
such a combination Wo find, therefore, that ability m these branches 
of drawing is correlated with I Q, though not closely, because there 
are so many of the highly intelligent who lack the .special gift for 
drawing ‘ 

(3) Mechanical Ability —^The ca.se for special abilities in 
mechanical lines is not so strong as that for abilities in music and 
drawing Dr. Holhngworth reviews investigations of Thorndike, 
Stenqmst, and other,s and states that a con elation of 0 40 has 
been found between general intelligence and mechanical ability 
This IS positive and does indicate a relationship, but, so far as 
can now be determined, a low coiielation. She says that we 
must await further expeiimentation befoie we can come to any 
definite conclusion regarding the relationship between "special 
ability” in mechanical lines and general ability or intelligence 

A possible explanation of specialized abilities is given by Dr 
Holhngworth. 

The question as to why coitain capacities should bo thus dissociated 
from general intGlligonoo has called forth intoiosting speculations We 
do not know the answer to the question. The suggestion arises that 
these special talents may owe their lack of correlation with intelligence 
to their close involvement with special anatomical stiuctures outside 
the cortex. Mental functions which depend relatively little upon 
equipment of eye, ear, oi hand, but essentially upon the sensitivity and 
integrity of the cortical neurones, might bo expected to show a close 
relationship among themselves, constituting what should pioporly be 
called intelligence. Those which depend very largely upon structures 
outside the brain might be expected to differ widely in quality from the 
former Certainly, drawing, music, and mechanical ability, for example, 
involve eye, ear, and muscle to a much greater extent than does abstract 
thinking. These, being functions of specialized anatomical structures 
as well as of the brain, might be expected to show specialization in 
performance “ 

h Conclusion —So far as guidance is concerned, we agree more 
with Hazlitt than with Holhngworth. We rest upon the assump¬ 
tion that innate abilities are not usually specialized; that success 
in a certain group of related vocations or schools or studios is 
determined more by interests early developed, by facilities, by 

i Op cil , pp 209, 210. 

5 Op cil , p 203 
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openings, by opportunities in the particular locality or region 
where the individual is located Our present knowledge, incom¬ 
plete as it IS, indicating as it does the possibility of innate special¬ 
ized abilities in music and art, necessitates constant watchfulness 
to detect indications of special abilities in these lines even though 
they may not be accompanied by general abilities in other lines of 
activity. We should, however, remember that specialized 
abilities may have been developed by the time the children reach 
us. These should always be taken into account and utilized. 

IV. Incbeased SpeciaijIza.tion in Ann Lines oe Human 

Activity 

The next assumption is that human activity of all kinds is 
becoming increasingly specialized. This is seen in the rapid 
increase in the diversity and complexity of occupations, in the 
changes m the methods of transportation and commumcationj 
in the increasing dependence of people upon one another, in 
the lengthening of the time of general education, and in the 
increased specialization of training requiied This specializa¬ 
tion IS increasing the need for specialized preparation and for 
detailed facts upon which choices can be made This has already 
been discussed sufficiently in Chap. I and need not further con¬ 
cern us here. 

V. Increasing Necessity for Prolonged Period of 
Preparation for Higher Occupations 

This assumption is, in a way, founded upon the one just dis¬ 
cussed. Specialization requires increased skill, and, to be safe 
and really efficient, this skill must be based upon wide training 
of various kinds. All this takes time. The need for increased 
preparation is already seen in most of the professions. At the 
present time, even with a certain amount of telescoping of 
courses, a physician must spend four years m secondary school, 
four years in college, and at least three years in medical school. 
After this he must have at least one year of interneship (two are 
preferred) before he can begin to earn a living. Graduating 
from high school at eighteen years, he would thus be twenty- 
seven at the least before he began to practice and certainly thirty 
or older before he became established. In this profession, also, 
we see the day of the specialist rapidly drawing on, and this moans 
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further preparation. This added training is necessary because 
medicine has advanced so rapidly dining the past quarter cen¬ 
tury. The modern physician has many more things to loam 
than his father had; many new skills must be developed. The 
development of these skills takes time. 

It IS the same with engineering, with law, with dentistry, with 
nursing. Possibly the most marked development has been in 
the preparation for business. Not long ago it was not considered 
necessary for one to receive any preparation for a busine.ss career 
The preferred method was to begin anyivhere, preferably “at the 
bottom ” This often meant beginning by sweeping out the 
store, by acting as an office boy or a delivery boy. Gradually, 
it has been discovered that business has, like other occupations, 
basic principles underlying it and that real success depends 
upon a thorough comprehension of these pimciples. This 
increasing need has developed such schools of commerce as the 
Wharton School in the University of Pennsylvania, the Tuck 
School at Dartmouth, and the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at Harvard, to mention only a few schools of this 
type. 

So it is in all lines of professional work: more and more we 
realize the value of a prolonged period of preparation This 
points directly to organized assistance, to guidance, m order to 
determine the kind of preparation required and the kind of school 
where this is best given. 

While this IS true of professional and highly skilled occupaiions, 
just the reverse is the case in unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. 
Specialization has progressed to the point where occupations 
that were formerly highly skilled and required several years of 
preparation now have been broken up into operations so special¬ 
ized as to require very little if any preparation. In one progres¬ 
sive factory, it is estimated that 99 per cent of the jobs require 
less than a year of preparation, half the jobs require a week or 
less, and 25 per cent practically none at all. This is typical of 
modern developments. It seems evident that m the future, if 
the present tendency continues, the great majority of vocations 
will require very little definite training before one enters on the 
job. This still further complicates the pioblcm of guidance, for 
the decision must bo made faiily early as to whether one wishes 
to enter an occupation for which no preparation is necessary or 
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one of the professions where prolonged preparation is an absolute 
necessity. 

VI. Need eob Assistance in Meeting Cebtain Cbises 

This assumption is so self-evident as to need no comment 
No valid system of education can be based upon the idea that 
what the child wants is always best for him or that he wants 
everything that he needs. Education has certain goals or objec¬ 
tives; these objectives have been determined by a developing 
and developed society. Children are not prepared by nature 
for membership in society, their natural desires and impulses 
fit them only for a very low state of existence; these cannot be 
relied upon to point the way to adjustment to modern society 
Our problem is to utilize the native impulses and desires of the 
child m leading him along a pathway, new and strange to him, 
built by the race in its upward development. The child has no 
innate powers that will enable him to select the best road. We 
must gradually build up in him the ability to choose his own way, 
but this must be done very gradually and with infinite care 
At each stage of his development, he should show progress in his 
ability to solve his own problems Young people in high school 
and college should already be able to meet some crises intelli¬ 
gently. When they can, they should be allowed to do so. But 
modem society with its increasing complexity and the resulting 
interdependence of all its parts has created situations that are 
totally beyond the power of the aveiage individual to meet 
without help 

VII. The Strategic Position oe the School in Guidance 

This assumption is also self-evident. This is the primary 
reason for the establishment of the school—to guide and assist 
the child in his education and training. Because of its special 
and intimate knowledge of the pupil’s abilities, because of its 
long and close contact with the pupil, because of its disinterested 
character, and also because of its opportunity, the public school 
is in a position to render peculiarly valuable guidance It 
must accept this responsibility Saying this is not saying that 
the school is efficiently organized to provide guidance in all its 
phases. Much remains to be done along this line before we 
can make any claim to efficiency. But upon the basic assump- 
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tion of the possibility of help being given by the school there can 
be no difference of opinion. 

YIII. Guidance as Pboghessive Self-direction, Not 
Presciuption 

1. Basic for All Education —^This assumption is basic, not 
only for guidance but also for all education. It is an assumption 
that finds ready acceptance verbally, but that, in practice, is 
often violated. The moaning of the piinciple is that the purpose 
of guidance is to develop the ability of each individual to take 
care of himself, to stand on his own feet and not be dependent 
upon others. It is recognized that this is a gradual process and 
involves placing upon each individual only as much responsibility 
at any time as he can assume with a fair degree of probable 
success, and that may mean very little for any person. But the 
end IS clear—not continued reliance upon external help, but more 
or less complete independence, dependent upon the ability of 
each individual to stand alone. 

This assumption demands a certain type of guidance, a cer¬ 
tain method. It does not mean determining for the individual 
at each step what he should do or should not do, but rather help¬ 
ing him to secure the information and expeiionce that will ena¬ 
ble him to select his course, to choose for himself what he will 
do. It does not mean that we would tell the boy entering high 
school to take the college preparatory course, but that we 
should talk over with him what he plans to do after he gets 
through high school and help him to get a clear idea of what 
course he must take in order to do what he wants to do in life. 
If it IS to become a physican or a lawyer or an engineer, his 
problem is solved; he must take a course in high school that 
will enable him to go to college When this is clear, he makes 
his own choice; he needs no advice from his teacher 

2 Negative Prescription ,—Society will, of course, determine 
and maintain certain qualifications for definite types of occupa¬ 
tions and exclude all who do not have these qualifications. 
This IS done for the sake of safety, for the public good. For 
example, society forbids anyone who is color blind from becoming 
a locomotive engineer; it should do the same for drivers of 
automobiles, It prescribes certain qualifications for entering 
law, medicine, teaching, and engineering. Those who do not 
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have the qualifications cannot enter these occupations For 
these, guidance involves negative prescription This field of 
negative prescription will doubtless be extended as society 
develops and as specialization becomes increasingly necessary. 
On the whole, however, the purpose of guidance is positive, 
not negative, and, like that of all education, aims to build up the 
ability to guide one’s self. 


QUESTIONS 

1, If no difieience in mdividiiak existed, would guidance bo necessary? 

2 If all occupations involved the same abilities, would guidance be 
necessary? 

3 What evidences arc there in iccent studies for and against the great 
influence of early enviionment upon ability? 

4 In what lespects is it tiue that what a person becomes depends upon 
himself? 

5 What evidences are theie that young people do not always choose 
wisely? 
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PART II 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATION IN 
GUIDANCE 



"It is an extraordinary circumstance that so large a portion of 
our students come up to the spring of their senior year with little 
or no plan for the future, with no decision as to the field of work 
which they will enter and frequently with little or no knowledge 
of ]ivhat oppoitunities are offered by the world of affairs to the 
college graduate ... As time goes on, the day arrives when they 
simply must have a job and so they jump at the first one which 
cornea along, regardless of its intriMic merits or defects, and equally 
regardless of the hkelihood that they can succeed in it . . , 

“Two thmgs at least requii'e to be done, neither of which can be 
accomplished instantly, but upon which a beginning can certainly 
be made, granted mterest m the problem and moderate financial 
means wherewith to brmg it to pass. 

"There is, in the first place, need for a carefully organized 
bureau where accurate current information could be obtained, 

"The second great need is a personnel service which would help 
the student to determine with some exactness for himself what 
his real qualifications are and m what field of endeavor he can 
hope to be successful . . . 

"One can hardly visualize the University venturing at this 
stage to give a youth, on the basis of any psychological examina¬ 
tion, definite positive advice to enter a given calhng But it is 
easy to see how, with judicious advisers working with a more or 
less common-sense technique, using wcll-recognized personnel 
rating systems and supported by such psychological methods as 
can be matured, a boy who desires it may be given help of really 
first-rate consequence in coming to a fuller understanding of his 
own powers and possibilities." 

Extract from the 1924-1925 report of President James Rowland 
Angell, of Yale University, The Yale Alumni Weekly, 361688, 
Mar 12,1026, 
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GENERAL METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 

1. Distinction between Kinds of Investigation in 
Guidance 

At this point it is necessary for us to distinguish clearly between 
research as conducted by experts, and investigations undertaken 
by students under the direction of teachers. Each of these 
IS an essential part of the guidance program. 

1. Research by Ex'perts —Research by experts aims to discover 
newtruth; when discovered, this newtruth is used m various ways: 
(1) to give new material for courses and curricula, (2) to form 
the basis for the organization of schools and colleges and for 
the improvement of methods of teaching, (3) to promote nec¬ 
essary legislation, especially that relating to school attendance 
and conditions of labor, (4) to give students trustworthy infor¬ 
mation on important topics where they are not able to secure it 
for themselves. From one point of view this type of investiga¬ 
tion forma the background for guidance; it is one of the necessary 
elements m the pieparation of the guidance worker in order that 
he may guide properly. From this point of view investigation 
itself IS not guidance, but is a fundamental preiequisite for it. 

2. Student Investigations —Investigations undertaken by stu¬ 
dents also aim to reveal truth, but this truth is not usually or 
necessarily new truth. The purpose is not primarily to discover 
new truth, but to train the individual so that he can get reliable 
facts when he needs them. It also aims to impress facts and 
their significance more firmly on the mind of the student. It 
is a teaching device—a method of guiding the student; it is, m 
essence, the laboratory method at its best. 

3. The Two Methods Compared —^The relative functions of the 
two kinds of investigation may be seen by comparing them with 
the teaching of zoology in the high school. Suppose the subject 
of study IS the grasshopper. If the instruction is to be efficient, 
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the teacher must have made, in the process of his preparation, a 
careful and detailed study of the grasshopper This would 
involve reading books describing the grasshopper, including 
reports of experts who had studied the ammal, and also a careful 
study of the animal itself, its form and structure, its habitat and 
its life histoiy This represents the part of guidance included 
under research by experts It is necessary for teaching, but it is not 
teaching. The investigation by the student involves the actual 
study of the grasshopper The student examines the external 
parts of the ammal and notes the division of the body into head, 
thorax, and abdomen, he notes the number and position of the 
legs, wings, and mouth parts, he examines the eyes, the antennae, 
etc Next he dissects the animal and notes the arrangement of 
the circulatory system, the nervous system, and the digestive 
system. He is thus investigating and discovering many things 
new, perhaps, to him. But this study is not for the purpose of 
providing the teacher or the waiting world with new facts; it is a 
teaching device, a method devised to help the student to learn 
effectively. The teacher must already know all the facts far 
better than the pupil m order to gmde the learmng process At 
the proper time, he may even tell the student certain interesting 
and important facts about the grasshopper that the student by 
himself could not discover. So, m guidance, the student inves¬ 
tigates occupations, schools, and courses in order that the process 
of learning about them may be more effective, so that the facts 
will have more weight and be seen in better proportion It is 
a distinct pait of the guidance process 
4. Both Methods Essential to Guidance .—From this discussion 
it is clear that the two kinds of investigation are m many respects 
quite different in method and in purpose. Both, however, 
are essential to guidance One is of no use without the other, 
for the student cannot be guided without the facts discovered 
by the expert and the facts themselves are worse than useless for 
guidance unless they are fitted mto the needs of some student. 
Then, too, the difference is not so great as might be supposed 
The two methods often overlap and both are frequently a part 
of the same investigation. When students are investigating, 
we attempt to have them use scientific methods—the same 
methods as those used by experts. Not only this, but many 
investigations are cooperative undertakings, where students and 
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teachers are working together to discover some facts that are 
essential for guidance. The teacher needs to know the facta to 
enable him to guide the student, the student needs to know them 
to enable himself to be guided Both need the same information 
although each uses it differently 

Again, when the expert or the teacher is trying to discover 
facts about the student, that is, when the student himself becomes 
the subject of investigation, research by the teacher is insep¬ 
arably connected with the investigation by the student of 
himself. He discovers facta about himself and inevitably draws 
conclusions about himself and the entire process is distinctly a 
guidance process The student himself cannot ordinarily be the 
subject of investigation without his own cooperation, and this 
cooperation becomes, or should become, a part of the process of 
guiding him 

It will thus be seen that although some parts of the inves¬ 
tigation necessary foi guidance may not be a part of the actual 
process of guiding (investigation by the teacher is not guiding) 
it IS impossible and unwise to try to make any sharp distinction 
between them. In the same way, it would be unwise to separate 
the discussion of the machinery by which guidance is adminis¬ 
tered from the discussion of guiding students Guidance 
committees are not guidance, nor are lecords, nor research work; 
but all are so intimately connected that it would be unwise and 
even impossible to separate them. Both make up guidance and 
both are necessary to it If we should omit either we would 
have no guidance at all in the true meaning of the word. 

5 The Purpose of the Chapter .—The purpose of this chapter 
IS to dicuss the methods that must be used by the scientific 
teacher, the counselor, and the guidance expert in the investi¬ 
gation of individuals, of school conditions, and of occupations 
in order to obtain reliable facts The second kind of invest¬ 
igation, that by high-school students, will be discussed in Chap 
XIX; the combination of the two, when investigation becomes 
a part of the guidance process, will be touched upon in Chap. VI. 

II. The Need eoe Scientieic Investigatioh in Guidance 

1 Basis of Intelligent Choice —If the aims and purpose 
set forth m Chap II are valid, certain corollaries become at 
once apparent. Intelligent choices cannot be made unless 
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the individual has facts upon which to base his choices. This 
seems so self-evident as to need no emphasis, but men and women, 
as well as boys and girls, are continually making choices of the 
most vital importance to themselves and to society with no 
knowledge of the facts and often without caiing to know the 
facts People marry, they bear and raise children, they choose 
occupations, they vote for important officials and for or against 
laws that, on the surface, would seem to improve conditions, 
and they make those choices without the slightest regard for the 
facts that are in their possession, or that they could easily 
secure, and that would help them to make a wise choice It 
IS little wonder that many hasty marriages result m disaster, 
that children so often must go through life handicapped by the 
results of faulty nutiition, or half-blinded through improper 
care during an attack of measles, nor is it strange that they often 
go astray; we cannot wonder that the ward boss, the grafter, 
and the professional politician still flourish. 

2. The Need for Research tn Guidance —The entiie field of 
education as well as the field of guidance is peculiarly in need 
of scientific research. It is difficult to get real facts regarding 
different phases of the educational process. There are so many 
variable factors—-children with varying abilities and with differ¬ 
ent social and economic backgrounds, teachers with different 
personahties, using different methods, varying demands on the 
school, and many other factors difficult if not impossible to 
control—all these, combined with the crudity of our present 
methods of measurement and the scarcity of well-trained research 
workers, make the task of research a very difficult one. 

In addition to these very real obstacles, and probably partly 
as the result of them, is the further difficulty that nearly everyone, 
teacher as well as citizen, thinks that his experience qualifies him 
to make correct judgments regarding all matters of education. 
ISTo matter how good a school may be, some group of citizens 
will always be found ready to criticize it, usually because it no 
longer uses the methods of a bygone generation or because it has 
been unable to supply the intelligence that heredity has denied 
or because it has been unsuccessful in preparing the student to 
pass examinations which have been, sot up by colleges fearful of 
then standards and which have litilc or no significance in 
judging the ability to do college work. 
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Teachers are partly responsible for the general attitude 
assumed by the public We have too often dealt in generalities, 
and have been content to express our purposes and objectives in 
high-sounding phrases, we have refused to think of teaching as 
a science but have preferred to call it only an art; we have 
declared that the best, the spiritual, results of teaching are 
not measured by tests and scales and can never be so measured. 
Teachers are easily deceived regarding the result of their efforts 
We frequently find what we want to find; the attitude of 
the real scientist is rare indeed. 

These diflficulties make the task of the educational charlatan 
and the guidance quack particularly easy. We are peculiarly 
susceptible to the alluring advertisement of anyone who claims 
to know a shortcut to success, to be able to give us a key that 
will open up in a moment facts that can usually be found only 
after laborious effort and painstaking research. The only 
result of adopting these methods is disaster and disillusionment. 

It IS of the utmost importance that we develop a technique 
that will enable us to secure significant facts, that we develop the 
conviction that facts can be obtained only by careful, painstaking, 
time-consuming effort, and that we so tram young people that 
they will want facts and then use these facts after they get them. 

III. Methods op Eeseakch 

We shall not attempt here to give any complete discussion of 
research Those especially interested should consult the excel¬ 
lent books and pamphlets mentioned in the bibliography at the 
end of the chapter. We shall merely attempt to treat certain 
general phases of the problem. 

1 Meaning of Research .—Research is a search after truth. 
Its purpose and its method are largely determined by the nature 
of truth itself. Truth is founded upon facts, and facts are very 
difficult to secure. Some important facta have been found by 
accident, but by far the largest number and the most important 
are the result only of painstaking effort over a considerable 
length of time They are the result of patient study conducted 
by trained specialists working under the most rigid rules of 
scientific inquiry. 

Facts are not only hard to get but difficult to interpret when 
found Facts m themselves do not constitute truth. It is only 
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when facts are related to one another, when they are interpreted 
with reference to other facts, that truth results Half truths 
are often more dangerous than no truths, either when these half 
truths are based upon partial error or when they are based upon 
incomplete and inadequate facts. 

A student leaves school, and the reason given by the parent 
IS that his help is needed at home. This undoubtedly is a fact, 
but, if we are interested in finding the real cause of his leaving— 
the truth—we will not rest content with this fact. We will 
search for other relevant facts and try to find the answers to 
such questions as; How badly is ho needed? Why is he needed? 
Is he needed any more than he has been? Has ho had any 
trouble in school? Is he overage? It is only after much investi¬ 
gation, getting ail the facts together, that we can find the real 
cause Leaving school is usually the result of many factors or 
causes working together over a considerable period, but the 
crisis may be brought on by any one of a number of things. The 
student may have had trouble with a teacher, he may have been 
offeied a job, his father may have puiohased an automobile 
on the installment plan and need help to make the payments; 
any of those or all of them together may operate to cause the 
withdrawal. It is only when we get at all the facts and see them 
in their proper relationship that wc find truth. 

Research is the same in essence no matter what the truth may 
be that is the object of the investigation Its method varies 
somewhat with the nature of the truth, but the purpose and the 
process of all types of research are essentially alike. 

2. Stefs in Research —There are certain well-recognized 
steps in all research; these steps vary in order and general char¬ 
acter but they are all usually present. These steps are; (1) the 
formulation and definition or limitation of the problem to be 
solved, the topic to be investigated, (2) the collection and organ¬ 
ization of data relevant to the problem and necessary for its solu¬ 
tion; (3) the critical analysis and evaluation of the data; (4) the 
development and formulation of possible solutions or hypotheses, 
or “guesses”, (5) the testing of the hypotheses to see whether any 
one or all of them form an adequate solution. If a satisfactory 
solution IS not found, other data must be obtained and the process 
repeated until a satisfactory solution is found. 
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3 Nature of Research —Scientific research differs from other 
kinds of investigation in the care taken at each step in the 
process It is probably best described as an attitude of mind. 
The research worker has an intense desire to find truth wherever 
the truth is and whatever it may be. Many guidance workers 
apparently are more interested in bolstering up some belief, in 
proving the correctness of some pet theory, than in finding the 
truth No real research worker ever starts out to prove anything; 
he attempts merely to find whether a thing is true or not He 
does not try to demonstrate the correctness of a method or proce¬ 
dure, he attempts merely to find whether it is adequate for the 
work to be done The difference between the two attitudes may 
be illustrated in the following comparison of statements of a 
problem relating to an investigation into the cause of leaving 
school. The problem is sometimes stated in this way; To 
prove that economic necessity is the most frequent cause of 
leaving school. This indicates, at the outset of the study, that 
the investigator believes that economic necessity is the most 
frequent cause, it is altogether likely that he is prejudiced and 
biased in his point of view This is antagonistic to the scientific 
attitude. The problem should be stated as follows: To find how 
frequently economic necessity is given as a cause for leaving 
school, or, if the study is to be one dealing with real causes and 
not causes given by students To find what proportion of the 
withdrawals from school are due to economic necessity. 

The research worker takes special care to get facts and is 
never satisfied until he has the best facts available and all the 
facts that can be obtained. 

His conclusions follow his facts and are based upon the facta 
he has and upon nothing else. Absolute honesty of purpose and 
integrity of mind are fundamental characteristics of the research 
worker. He refuses to draw conclusions until all available facts 
are in; he accepts the conclusions found, whether they are 
personally agreeable to him or not; and, finally, he considers 
all conclusions as tentative, vahd only until further facts are 
obtained, and he is perfectly willing to change his views, to reject 
the conclusions already formed, when new facts show the old 
conclusions to be false or inadequate 

4 Collection and Validation of Data —Every part of the 
process of research is important and should receive careful 
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attention, but, for the guidance worker, one of the problems of 
greatest importance and difficulty is that of securing data and 
making sure that the data obtained arc real facts and represent 
all the important facts dealing with the problem. 

The problems engaging the attention of guidance workers are 
very complex, and it is extremely difficult to get at the facts 
necessary for their solution Some of these difficulties will be 
described in detail in subsequent chapters. One or two illus¬ 
trations only will be given hcio 

Suppose one wishes to investigate the occupations which the 
students of a certain high school have enteied for a series of 
years. He is at once confronted with the task of seeming reli¬ 
able data Usually the school records do not give any help. 
Sometimes a teacher or a principal has been with the school for a 
long time and knows personally practically all the students for, 
let us say, ten years. Can we rely upon the data given us by 
such a person for our facts? The research worker will secure all 
the information he can from the principal—but will not accept 
the data as valid without checking them up. The problem then 
is to devise an adequate check-up. One method i.s to secure the 
addresses of tlio fetudcnis and send to each a letter asking for 
certain facts. This takes a long time and bungs only meager 
results at best. Further, the reliability of the data secured m 
such a way is open to question. People sometimes resent such 
attempts to inquire into their private affairs; the reports are 
sometimes strongly tinged with romance and do not agree with 
the data given by the principal They are, however, a useful 
check upon the reliability of Iho original data. The only way to 
secure data is to make personal visits to each student, and find 
from all available sources what he is doing, how long he has been 
in the occupation, what his income is, and all other data that may 
be significant This takes so much time and involves so much 
labor and money as to make it almost impossible for the ordinary 
worker But unless we do take the time to make sure that the 
facts are accurate, any conclusions we may draw will be fallacious. 

The same difficulty confronts one in the investigation of 
causes of maladjustment of students m school. We cannot rely 
upon the data we get from the students themselves; they often do 
not know, and when they do know aie often unwilling to tell. 
They usually give as the cause something that does not put the 
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blame on themselves or upon their friends, they often tell us what 
they think we want them to say or what would sound well 
Teachers also are often unrehable either from ignorance, bias, 
or plain peiversity. The causes of failure or maladjustment may 
be obscure and have then origin m eaily childhood oi have to do 
with intimate homo conditions that are very difficult to get at 
All of these things make it very difficult to make sure that we 
have facts and that we have significant facts Only one well 
trained in the technique of getting facts and the validation of 
facts can successfully cope with the difficulties involved. 

These techniques have been worked out very carefully for vari¬ 
ous types of research problems. They are so numerous and so 
technical that they cannot be given here in detail. It may be 
sufficient to mention one or two of the most important principles 

a. All data should be objective as far as possible: that is, 
the facts obtained should be such that they are not affected by 
the person giving them or collecting them They should be of 
such a nature that anyone else investigating the same problem 
would get the same facts. 

Facts should be carefully distinguished from opinions about 
facts. We may wish to find whether drunkenness is more or 
less common now than it was before the passage of the prohibitory 
amendment. We may do as a prominent magazine did, and 
send out a questionnaire to many prominent men and women in 
various cities and rural districts of the countiy asking their 
opinions regarding this question. We then would tabulate the 
returns. Could we accept the results of this questionnaire and 
conclude that drunkenness was more or less common as the 
returns showed? Have we collected facts? Obviously, all 
that we have done is to collect opinions about facts and these 
opinions are only as reliable as were the individuals making them. 
If the object was to collect opinions of prominent men, the 
investigation may have been scientific; in this case opinions are 
facts. But the only conclusion we can draw is that the opinions 
of such and such people in such and such places were thus and 
so This method gives us no help m determining whether 
drunkenness is actually more or less common now than before. 
Opimons about facts should never take the place of facts. 

h. Investigations involving statistical procedures should 
never be undertaken until one has reasonable familiarity with 
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the procedures involved There are so many dangers and diffi¬ 
culties incident to statistical procedure that great care should be 
taken at every step. Many otherwise valuable studies have been 
rendered worthless because faulty and inaccurate statistical 
procedures were used. One should, however, not be deterred 
from undertaking studies involving statistics because of lack of 
training. Such training as may be necessary for making all but 
the most technical investigations can be fairly easily and quickly 
acquired. The advice of experts is usually available and 
freely given in matters involving more complicated techniques 
5 Evaluation of Research Studies. —For the ordinary guid¬ 
ance worker, the most important question is that of detei mining 
the validity of research studies that have been made in various 
phases of guidance How can we distinguish the reliable 
studies from those that are not rehable? It is impossible to 
give any criteria that will enable one to distinguish with 
entire accuracy the true from the false. There are, however, 
a few principles that will be of some assistance 
0 . The Reliability of the Investigator. —If the investigator 
is known as a reliable research worker his conclusions are likely to 
be trustworthy. We should here distinguish between the promi¬ 
nence of a man and his reputation in reseaich Some men secure 
prominence because they are frequently called upon for public 
addresses' others because they are propagandists. Such men 
have their place but they usually are not rehable research workers. 
Research men are often silent men; they talk little; they are 
not usually elected to prominent offices in popular organizations; 
their time is too valuable to be spent in such work. The con¬ 
clusions of a man who is accustomed to do reliable research work 
are usually honest, and the presumption is that they are valid 
h The Accuracy of the Report —Research workers usually 
report a study in such a way that others can judge for themselves 
whether the conclusions are vahd or not. The original data are 
given or at least the tables derived from the original data, the 
methods used are described in detail, the limitations of the study 
are given, and possible inaccuracies are pointed out The real 
scientist has nothing to conceal, accordingly, lie reports every¬ 
thing germane to the topic. 

The safest attitude to take toward a research study is to be 
suspicious of all studies reported m such a way that we cannot 
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definitely determine what the method used was, what the original 
data were, or whether the conclusions grew out of the data used. 
We should be slow in accepting the conclusions of an author when¬ 
ever he begins his conclusions m some such way as this: “The 
data here presented seem to indicate that Method A is superior 
to Method B, but other material not presented here shows very 
clearly that this apparent superiority is due to certain condi¬ 
tions . . ” If there were other material affecting the conclu¬ 

sions it should be piesented, if it is of such a nature that it cannot 
be presented, it should not be mentioned In any case his 
study IS not to be relied upon. 

c The Agreement of the Conclusions with Previously Demon¬ 
strated Truth or with Common Sense —Research workers are often 
led to form conclusions that seem to them to be valid, but that 
are based upon incomplete data. If the conclusion is at variance 
with the results of previous research studies or even with com¬ 
monly accepted belief, we are warranted in at least delaying our 
acceptance until further studies have been made. If it is true, 
no great harm can come from delaying for a time its acceptance; 
if it is not true, great harm may come from early acceptance. 
This does not warrant one in ridiculing the results of a study, 
however, because it does not seem to him to be “sensible.” 
Most new truths, at least those that were very radical, have been 
pilloried, ridiculed, and their advocates sometimes martyred 
because they did not agree with “common sense ” We must 
keep our minds open always and be ready to accept new truth, 
but we should not accept something just because it is new. 
“Prove all things, hold fast that which is good” is a safe principle 
to follow in the case of research studies. This is all the more nec¬ 
essary because there are at present so many faulty and unreliable 
studies reported in educational magazines The editors of these 
magazines would perform a real service to education if they would 
exercise greater care in acceptance of articles purporting to 
give the results of research and insist upon adequate description 
of the methods used 

IV. The Selection op Reseaech Problems 

1. Qualifications for Research. —Not everyone is qualified 
to undertake research work in guidance; some are not interested 
in the particular type of study involved. Many excellent 
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teachers do not make good research workers and should not 
attempt it; it is foolish to spoil a gootl teaclier by changing him 
into a poor research worker The characteristics suggested by the 
discussion of research methods aic not those possessed liy most 
people. They involve unusual analytical ability, a judicial atti¬ 
tude and an open mind, unlimited patience, and entire willmgnoas 
to accept whatever conclusion may 1)0 indicatcil by the investiga¬ 
tions. In addition one should have the technical training neces¬ 
sary to do the things required 

2. Critei'ia for the Selection of a Prohlem — Granted the cbaiac- 
teristics and the training nccc.s,sary, what .should be the ba.si 3 
for the selection of a topic for investigation? Before any¬ 
one undertakes a study involving research he should ask the 
following questions. These are taken largely from Crawford, 
Good, Monroe and Engelhart and U S Bureau of Education 
BullehnPio 24,1926 (see bibliography at end of chapter). 

1. Is the pioblom now, haa it already bopii solved? If it ih not new, does 
it need to be lowoikod? 

One should always investigate studies that have already been 
made on the problem to find whether or not .some one else has 
already solved the problem. If it has been solved satisfactorily 
there is no need for further work on it. It is possililo, however 
even though a solution has been found, that wc need to have 
another study made along the same lines to deteiiniiio whether 
the first solution was correct. 

2. Docs the problem appeal to your interest? Other thinga Iioing equal 
one will do his best work on a problem that is interesting to him. 

3. Of what practical value will it bo to you and to othere? 

o. la it worth doing? Some pioblems are intcicslmg but not worth 
the eSort necessary for their solution. 

6. Is it timely? Will it bo specially valuable just now? 

c Is it stiategic? That is, docs tho problom occupy a position of 
peouhar importance for the solution of othoi piobloms? 

4. What are your qualifications for it? 

a What specialized ability and tiaining does it requiru? 

b. Gan you soouio tho necessary training? 

Some Otherwise cxcollont research sLuduts are of littlo value 
because those who made them did not have the necessary ability. 
No one who is not weU trained in Erench should undertake an 
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iBvestigation in French. Only those who are statistically 
trained should attempt a research study involving statistics. 

6 Is it feasible? 

a. Can it be worked? Some problems are very important but are 
impossible of solution with present knowledge and present testing 
machinery 

6 Can sufficient data be found on the problem? It is often impos¬ 
sible to determine this m advance but in some cases it can be so 
determmed. The question should always be raised in connection 
with any study under consideiation 
c. What wiU it cost to mvestigate and to print? Some studies 
require only a small amount of money while others cannot 
successfully be earned through without the baolcmg of some laige 
corporation and the expenditure of several hundred thousand 
dollars Reseaieh studies mvolvmg statistical material and 
tables and graphs aie very expensive to pnnt This should be 
considered by anyone bofoie undertaking a study 
d How long wiU it take? Some stndies can be completed in a few 
months, others will take years of effort Before one begma a 
study ho should count the cost in time as well as m money 

The guidance worker never lacks problems worthy of investiga¬ 
tion, they rise up to meet him at every turn, they must be solved 
before proper guidance can be given. In the following chapters 
some of the most important of these problems will be considered, 
studies already undertaken will be described, and suggestions 
made for additional research necessary to their complete solution. 

QUESTIONS 

1 How does research differ from thmkmg? 

2. What are the principal pomts of difficulty m research? 

3 Is the lesearoh worker ever justified m suppressing certam facts? 

4. If we need to know all the facts before commg to a conclusion, how 
can we evei decide anything? 

5 Is truth absolute or relative? 
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Chapter VI 


THE USE OF SCHOOL RECORDS IN STUDYING THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

L Studying the Individual 

1. The Need for Study of the Indiindual ,—The most important 
study to be undertaken is the study of the individual. We need 
to know the facts about each student; these are of vital impor¬ 
tance. While we are continually in touch with students, it is, 
nevertheless, very difficult to secure reliable data about them 
Obviously, we can give little help unless we know what the 
student needs and what effect the help may have upon him. 

2. Studying the Indindual as a Pari of the Guidance Process — 
In Chap. Y, it was stated that when the individual himself is the 
subject of investigation, the process of investigation becomes a 
part of the method of guiding the individual. This is very impor¬ 
tant for several leasons. First. We cannot secure facts about 
students without their cooperation. This cooperation can be 
secured only when the student feels the value of the facts to be 
obtained. In order to create in him a sense of the value of such 
accurate information about himself, we must try to secure it at 
the time when he needs it. By getting the facts when he needs 
them, he is able to use them in the solution of his problem; that 
IS, he is guided Second: Teachers, and especially investigators, 
are hkely to think of themselves as individuals who are merely 
impersonal investigating agencies who must analyze the student, 
secure certain facts about him, and then pass these facts on to 
him in suitable doses at appropriate times. In some ways this is 
exactly what takes place, but it is by no means the whole truth, 
The pupil himself is an active agent in the entire guidance 
process We must continually be on our guard against thinking 
of the process of guidance as steering rather than guiding. A 
very essential part of the guidance of the pupil is the very process 
of securing facts about him. 
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3. Facts Important to Secure .—What facts about students 
are important for us to secure? Of course, any fact that can 
have any bearing upon choices now or later is important. Poten¬ 
tially, every fact is valuable, but we cannot hope to obtain them 
all. Completely adequate guidance can be given only when we 
have the moat important facts about the individual. These 
include information not only concerning the various phases of his 
work at school but his family history, homo couchtions and gen¬ 
eral outside associations, his health, and liis whole outlook upon 
life. To secure all of this information and to make sin e that it 
is reliable, we need a body of experts of all kinds that it is not 
now possible to obtain, both because such experts arc rare and 
because we do not have the money available to sccuie them. 

Some few schools are fortunate enough to bo able to command 
the services of a number of such experts, and we may confidently 
look forward to a time when most schools will bo thus provided. 
It will be a slow pi occss, but when the value of expert help is 
made clear, we will find a way to secure it. At present, the 
majority of schools have only the icgular teaching staff upon 
which to draw for assistance We are thus placed ui a peculiar 
position We freely grant that wo need all the facts that cun bo 
secured fiom a body of experts, but wo lealize that we cannot 
hope to have such assistance. In such a dilemma what can we 
do? Is there nothing worth while that can be accomplished 
without expert help? In answering such a natural and vital 
question let us consider the following; (1) any facts are better 
than no facts; (2) facts are better than opinions about facts, 
(3) facts are valuable only in proportion to the ability to use 
them. 

While it is true that half-truths arc often misleading, wo are 
constantly under the necessity of acting on the information we 
have. The trouble with most of us is that we act not upon what¬ 
ever/acis we have, but upon prejudice, upon hearsay, upon super¬ 
stition The world would be far in advance of what it is today 
if we all acted only upon what facts we have. Lot us, then, get 
whatever facts we can about studonts, but Ic't us bo .suio that they 
aid facts and not opinions about farts Let us find the real cause 
of Ills leaving school, and not merely the reason Ik; gives or the 
opinion of his teacher or even his mother. There art; many useful 
facts that can easily bo seem cd by the ordinary staff of the school. 
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many of which are already a matter of record. The only labor is 
that of copying and assembhng the facts recorded. Such have to 
do with school records for the entire school life of the pupil 
These would include attendance records, causes of absence, 
failures and scholastic grades of various kinds, including scores in 
intelligence tests and achievement tests, participation in various 
activities; honors, awards, offices held; subjects studied. There 
can usually be secured data regarding health and often records of 
growth in height and weight. Some data are always available 
about certain phases of home life and economic and social status, 
as well as racial characteristics Occasional facts about other 
phases of the hfe of the pupil may be obtained, but great care 
must continually be exercised that facts be not mixed up with 
hearsay and opinion. Hearsay and opinion are often helpful, 
but only when they are reeogmzed as such; they should never be 
substituted for facts. 

It IS often much easier to secure facts than it is to use them after 
they are obtained. On this account, there is a tendency to 
give much more attention to gathering data than to using the 
information collected We must keep continually in mind that 
the only reason we collect data is that we may use them. 

If guidance is to be most intelligent and effective, we must, 
of course, perfect the methods of collecting and recording data. 
Material that cannot be used now wiU often be invaluable in 
a few years when enough has been collected to be really signifi¬ 
cant. While in no way condemning the practice of collecting 
data that cannot be immediately used, we must nevertheless 
seriously consider whether we could not more efficiently distribute 
our time and energy by spending less time in collecting a wide 
range of facts and more time in using of the facts secured and 
in the immediate applications of them to the pupils now needing 
help. The best course for us to follow is (1) study carefully 
the local situation and resources, both of the commumty and 
of the school; (2) find, by a general study or survey, what facts 
can be secured; (3) determine what facts are the most needed 
and what can be used; and (4) orgamze our program of fact find¬ 
ing and fact assembhng with reference to the local needs and 
facilities. It is usually a good plan to have continually before 
us a fairly complete list of all important data so that we may not 
overlook some usable and important facts. A list such as that 
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givea on pages 199-201 in. connection \vit,h the oasci-stiucly method 
will be found helpful and also the, data recorded on the American 
Council Blank on pages 23 O 72 .SI 

4. Methods of Securing Facts .—The way in which these facts 
may be secured will vary with the conditions of the school, but 
certain suggestions regarding sources of facts may be helpful. 
In general, we should try to make use of the regular agencies 
of the school in so far as they aio adequate for our purpose We 
shall often be corapellod to establish new agencies for fact 
finding and to reorganize those that now exist, but it will be 
found easily possible to utilize most of tlie agencies already 
organized in the school, 

II School IlEconns as Souiices oe Facts 

1. Facts in School Records .—The first source for securing facts 
about pupils, and the one always availalile, is tlie .school locord. 
Principals and suporintendonts arc giadiially awakening to the 
realization of the importance of more complete records and we 
shall, in time, be able to include in the school record many 
important facts now absent The kind and number of facts 
recorded vary greatly with different schools. The permanent 
record for the intermediate schools in Beattie, here given, is a 
good example of the usual rccoid card used. 

School records usually contain information on neaily all of the 
following points' (1) place and date of birth; (2) sox; (3) name of 
father, (4) father living or dead; (6) mother living or dead; (6) 
address, (7) nationality of father; (8) nationality of mother; 
(9) occupation of father; (10) number of days absent; (11) 
number of times tardy; (12) school piogros.s, including promotions 
and non-promotions, grade in school, teachcis’ marks in various 
subjects; (13) date and cause of leaving school. These facts 
are available to eveiy counselor in any school and form a splendid 
basis for work even when they are all that can bo obtained. 
Inadequate as they are, they will often, when taken as a whole, 
prove to be the means of solving many problems of maladjust¬ 
ment in school The chief danger is that a single fact, or a group 
of facts, may be taken out of its setting and used as a basis for 
decisions and advice that have far-reaching effects upon both 
pupil and school. 
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PUPIL’S PERMANENT RECORD 

SEATTLE PUBLIC INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 

Name 

(Last namn) 

(Mi4dl« fUitnc) 

(1 Irat name) 

Birthplace! 

Date of Birth 

[yr} (mo) (day) 

Seattle Address 1 

2 

3 

Parent or Guardian 

Address 

Tel 

Occupation 

Bus Address 

Tel 

Birthplace of Father 


. 

Prepared for Intermediate School at 

Date Entered 

Grade 

Class 

Other Intermediate School Attended 

How long'^ 

When? 

Date left . Reason 

Date Re-entered Grade 


Class 


MENTAL TEST 




English Composition 




English Composition 


Social Science 


_ 

Social Science 

Mathematics 


, 

Mathematics 

Jr Bufi Tr 

_ 


Jr Bus Tr, 

Boys’ Ind Arts 


_ 

Boys' Ind Arts 

Mach Drawing 


_ 

Mech Drawing 

Wood Work 



Wood Work 

Sheet Met &, El 



Sheet Met & El 


Home Economics 


Kendlng'Litcraturo 

Music 

Orchestra 

Physical Education 


Handwriting 


Home Economics 


El Science 
Rcadlng'Litorature 


Orchestra 

Physical Ectucation 


11 


Handwriting 


NINTH GRADE 


Writing nnd Spelling 
Social Science 
Mothcmntics 
Com Arithmetic 
Boys’ Ind ArU 
Mcch Drawing 
Wood Work 
Sheet Met & El 


Home Economics 


Gen Biology 


Orchestra - 
Physical Education 


Oral Expression 
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Majy was failing in three of her studies in high school. Her 
teachers reported her as lacking m interest and application; she 
did not pay attention in class and m general seemed to care little 
about her work or her teachers. Her teachers recommended that 
she be advised to withdraw from school. One of the teachers, 
being especially interested m her, looked up her complete school 
record and found that in the grades Mary had made an excellent 
record and was, m fact, very close to the top of the class. She 
was of Italian parentage and her mother was not living She 
had been repeatedly tardy and not infrequently absent. These 
facts, when taken into consideration, pointed to a possible cause 
of her failures and resulted in an investigation into the home 
conditions This investigation revealed the following facts; 
(1) her father had no sympathy with her desire to go to high school 
but wanted her to stay at home and work, (2) she was the eldest 
of a family of six and had to take care of her brothers and sisters, 
cooking and sewing and caring for the other household duties 
before school and after school, on Saturdays and Sundays. She 
had no time at home for study and was so tiied when she came 
to school that it was physically impossible for her to do good 
work These facts threw an entirely different light upon Mary’s 
failures and immediately pointed to a possible method of remedy¬ 
ing the difficulty They indicated, as well, the need for a con¬ 
sideration of all the facts in the case, not only those on the school 
records, but others that could be found 
2 . Rehability of Data —Every effort should be made to make 
the records as reliable as possible Errors are likely to creep in 
unless great care is exercised at every point, some of these will 
not be significant, but some will be very important Place and 
date of birth should always be verified, when possible, by com¬ 
parison with actual birth certificates The record should be 
date of birth, not age neatest birthday All sorts of errors creep 
m when recording age nearest birthday. It is just as easy to 
get the actual date of birth and it is far more rehable. Care 
should be taken to verify the data regarding father or mother 
living or dead Not infrequently the father is reported as dead 
when he has deserted his family. One of the most uusatis- 
faotoryrecordsisthat of nationality of paients. Merelyto record 
"nationality” is to give little help. Strictly speaking, "nation¬ 
ality ” means the nation or country to which one belongs. Hence 
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any foreign-born man or woman, who is a naturalized citizen, 
IS an American, or more accurately, belongs to the United States. 
A negro is also an American. We should thus have listed under 
“Americans” foreign-born Italians, Greeks, Scandinavians, and 
negroes, as well as native-born men of Italian stock and “Ameri¬ 
cans” who trace their ancestry back to the Mayflower. Such 
facts are entirely useless. Nationality is in itself not very 
sigmficant; after all, what we are after is ethnic origins and the 
length of time children have come under American influences. In 
order to be helpful, we should know where parents and grand¬ 
parents were born, to what racial or ethnic stock they belonged, 
and how long they have resided in the United States These 
facts are not difficult to obtain and arc, in the mam, quite 
reliable The errors that are likely to creep in are not such as 
to change materially the picture. 

Another very unsatisfactory item is that of the occupation 
of the father No satisfactory classification of occupations has 
yet been made. For our purposes, we wish to know what land 
of work the father does, whether skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled, 
whether a trade or a profession. This will tell us something 
about the economic and social background of the home Merely 
to record that the father is a manage) or prop? laior tells us noth¬ 
ing He may own a small Iiarber shop or he may own a large 
industrial plant. He may be listed as an electrician when ho 
IS actually engaged in unskilled labor Great caie should be 
taken to find, as nearly as possible, just what kind of work the 
father is engaged in 

The school lecord of days absent is usually correct, as is that 
of times tardy. School progress through the grades is also 
reliable, although great care should be taken that such records 
be preserved and made accessible 

Teachers’ marks are ordinarily recorded accurately and have 
real value The danger lies m the use to be made of them and in 
the kind of reliability that is attached to them Just what sort 
of facts are teachers’ maiks, what do they represent, and how 
can they be used? 

Many studies have shown that teachers’ marks are not reliable 
data regarding the ability of students, nor even regarding their 
actual achievement in school work. Marks given to students 
in history are supposed to represent achievement in history. 
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As a matter of fact, they represent not only the teacher’s estimate 
of achievement in history, but native abihty, effort, interest, 
attitude (school virtues), neatness, English, and many other 
things. No two teachers agree upon how much of these other 
qualities or characteristics enter into the maik given As usually 
recorded, marks cannot be taken as completely reliable measures 
of achievement or of abihty. They are, however, valuable when 
considered as senes of estimates by trained observers of qualities 
and characteristics of students Chief among these qualities 
and characteristics is the achievement of students in the various 
subjects studied. As estimates by teachers, they are facts, as 
defimte and accurate measures of anything, they are not facts 
They are, of course, accurate measures of the pupil’s success in 
school, for success in school is dependent upon the estimates 
of teachers. If the teacher marks him “F,” he has failed, 
regardless of whether the teachei’s mark is accurate, and if his 
mark is “A,” he has attained a high degree of school success. 
Taken as a whole, through a senes of years, the maiks recorded 
of a student by a group of teachers may be considered to make up 
a picture of the student’s achievement and his ability that is 
very reliable. This record should, of course, be supplemented 
by the results of intelligence tests and of achievement tests, as 
we shall later describe, but even without these helps, teachers’ 
marks as estimates have great reliability, in general 

There are many ways by which these estimates may be made 
more reliable than they are Some of these are: (1) agreement 
by teachers on what elements should be considered m making up 
the mark, (2) comparison of marks with objective achievement 
tests and intelligence tests, (3) comparison of the total distribu¬ 
tion of marks in a given class with the normal curve of distribu¬ 
tion to see whether theie is a marked divergence from the normal 
curve This comparison is made much more effective and the 
meaning of the mark made clearer if a description of each mark 
is given, such as 

A, excellent. 07dinarily only from 3 to 7 per cent of a class attain this 
mark. Shows -unusual ahility. Completed all the work assigned very 
satisfactorily and shows initiative and originality C, avei age. Ordinarily 
from 40 to 60 per cent of a class attain this mark. Shows average ability. 
Completed the work assigned fairly satisfactorily. Shows htlle initiative 
or originality. 
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The other marks are described in a similar manner. Such 
descriptions not only assist the teacher to make the mark more 
accurate, but also serve to interpret the mark to pupil and to 
parents. (4) Providing for a distinct or separate method of 
recording character traits, such as persistence, interest, reliability, 
effort, etc., and thus reserving the mark in diffeient subjects 
for achievement in those subjects as neaily as this can be deter¬ 
mined. 

Probably one of the least satisfactory of the items usually 
recorded is that regarding leaving school. The only thing we 
really know in most cases is that the pupil left school at a certain 
date. If he died, we usually know that. Schools often know 
little about why he left school or what has happened to him after 
he left. He may have left to go to another school, but the record 
usually does not show this fact It is extremely difficult to 
follow up pupils after they have left and to keep in touch with 
them This is being attempted in various school systems, but it 
requires so much machinery and involves so much expense that 
most schools have not been able to do much along this line. 

Although the causes for leaving school are fairly definitely 
given and recorded in most cases, it is questionable whether they- 
are reliable as facts. To decide this question, we must know how 
they are secured. In most cases, the statement of the student of 
the cause of his leaving is taken as a fact. In other cases, the 
parent’s statement is taken. Numerous investigations have 
shown that neither of these is a reliable source of information as 
to causes of elimination Carback^ made a study of the reasons 
for leaving given by pupils and by the parents of the same pupils 
He found there was little substantial agreement between the 
reasons given by pupils and those given by paients, and in many 
cases neither reason given was the correct one as indicated by 
investigation into the actual causes. 

In general, the two most frequent reasons given for leaving 
school are economic necessity and dissatisfaction with school, 
including school failures. Economic necessity has frequently 
been given as causing as high as 50 or 60 per cent of school leaving. 
Careful studies and analyses of those cases has shown that 
economic necessity included several radically different factois. 
Among these are clearly distinguished: (1) desire to go to work, 

• Caeback, Clahbncb, an unpublishod study 
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to earn a living, to get money for better clothes; (2) purchase 
by parent or pupil of automobile or clothing on the installment 
plan, hence necessity for earmng money to pay the installments, 
(3) feeling on the part of the father that elementary schooling 
is all that is necessary and that the time between the ages of 
fourteen or sixteen and twenty-one belongs to the parents 
The money earned by the boy during this time is a legitmate 
part of the income of the family; (4) Mother’s death or prolonged 
illness. The oldest girl must be at home to look after the home, 
even though the father can afford to hire the work done. Obvi¬ 
ously, these are by no means to be counted under economic 
necessity; they are more or less economic causes, but not economic 
necessity. It is now considered that real economic necessity 
accounts for not more than 25 per cent of school leaving This 
is a real cause but by no means as important as usually believed 
It IS at once seen that dissatisfaction with or dislike of school 
must be considered in connection with economic reasons In 
the last analysis, whether a boy leaves school or not is determined 
by the resultant of two forces: (1) the pull of the school, and (2) 
the pull of out-of-school life, chief of which is gainful employment. 
If the pull of the school is greater than the pull of out-of-school 
life, he will stay in school; if out-of-school life pulls harder, 
he will drop out of school Anything that weakens the hold of 
the school—as failure, difficulty with teacher, dissatisfaction 
with work offered or the methods employed—by so much 
increases the relative pull of out-of-school life and finally will 
cause school leaving Anything that increases the pull of the 
school—as school success, pleasure in school, interest in work, 
companionship of others, helpfulness of teachers—will relatively 
weaken the pull of out-of-school life and cause the pupil to stay 
in school. We attempt to increase the pull of the school in 
several ways: (1) by strict enforcement of the attendance laws; 

(2) by creating public sentiment in favor of school attendance; 

(3) by enlarging the offering of the school so that it will meet the 
needs of many people; (4) by good teachers, ample equipment, 
and free textbooks; (6) by making school attractive. We try 
to decrease the pull of out-of-school life by the enactment of 
child labor laws and the development of public sentiment 
against the enployment of young people under sixteen. We 
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thus make it difficult for a boy or girl under sixteen to get a 
worth-while job 

In general, the school itself is found to be a large factor in 
school leaving, how large is not definitely determined, but 
probably considerably larger than is economic necessity Under 
this head are included. (1) school failure; (2) dislike of teacher, 
(3) disciplinary troubles, (4) feeling of worthlessness of school; 
(5) unattractiveness of school and school life; (6) narrowness of 
school offerings 

It IS seen that the causes for leaving school are very many and 
extremely complicated Great care must be taken to get at the 
real facts In many cases, the only means of finding the real 
causes is to make a careful study and analysis of the home, of 
the occupation of the father and his income, of the general 
home conditions and the attitude of parents toward the school 
and of the adjustment of the pupil to the school Time will 
often reveal the fact that leaving school was due to a complexity 
of causes no one of which was sufficient in itself to produce the 
result. 

In general, then, school records are valuable sources of data 
and must be utilized fully in securing data concerning students. 
Every effort should be made to see that the data recorded are 
reliable and that facts that are really impoitant are included 
The improvement of school records is, in fact, one of our most 
imperative needs and is receiving the careful attention of our 
most progressive schoolmen. 

QUESTIONS 

1 What facts about the individual are essential for guidance? 

2. What should be the basis for the selection of facts? 

3 What facts are usually found m school records? 

4 How rehable are they? 

6 Are teachers’ marks rehable as facts? 

6 What do they measure? 

7. What are the real causes for leaving school? 
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VARIABILITY AND FLEXIBILITY OF SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION AS AIDS TO A STUDY OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

1. Necessity for Variability and Flexibility 

1. Value of Weighted Environment .—Every act performed by 
an individual reveals something about him; every situation of 
life helps to bring out certain traits It is obvious, however, 
that ceitain situations are more helpful than others for this 
purpose Guidance, as well as all other phases of education, 
rests on the assumption that environment may be so selected 
and weighted as to bring out and to develop traits and character¬ 
istics that would not have been brought out at all by an unse¬ 
lected environment or at least would not have been brought out 
so effectively Our present traditional one-year-to-a-grade 
organization, with yearly or half-yearly promotions, where 
all types of students are taught m the same class with the same 
methods, and where the same standards are set for all, leveals 
many important traits and characteristics of students Our 
problem is not only to find ways and means of using the present 
orgamzation to the highest degree of efficiency, but, more than 
that, to discover or develop a type of organization that will 
reveal most fully and completely those things that we need to 
know about students 

2 Value of Flexibility —The fact that a boy of fourteen is in 
the seventh grade tells us something about him, but this fact is 
far more significant if the school organization is flexible enough 
to provide rapid promotion for him if he is bright and has fallen 
behind on account of illness; or if it provides for separate classes 
and curricula if he is of low mentality or is slow m learning. 
The fact that a girl has received a mark of "B” or 85. 
m elementary algebra tells us something about her, but it would 
tell much more if she were in a group of students of approximately 
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the same ability, or in an organization where each student stood 
on his own feet and created his own standard It may be helpful 
then, to consider some of the ways in which variability and 
flexibility of oigamzation may assist in finding significant facts 
about students 

II. Flexibility op Geading and Peomotion 

1 Danger in Uniformity —Some of the important things we 
wish to find about students have to do with (1) interests of vari¬ 
ous kinds, (2) degrees of ability to do the work represented by 
certain subjects, (3) initiative and independence, (4) leadership 
qualities Interest is developed and maintained by work that 
seems worth while to the individual, work that is fresh and vital, 
work that is suited in quantity and quality to the ability of 
each individual. The old method by which all students in the 
same grade are placed in the same class and required to remain 
in that class for a year is not conducive to the maximum develop¬ 
ment of interest. The pace set for the class is that for the average 
student. This is too fast for the slow and too slow for the quick. 
The slow are discouraged because they cannot keep up; the 
quick lack Interest, for nothing compels them to work up to 
their ability. There is no chance for them to get ahead before 
the end of the year, so “why work?" The slow look forward 
to the repetition of the same work another year Nothing is 
quite so deadening to interest as to go over the same work in 
the same way with the same teacher. Many schemes have 
been tried out to remedy this evil. 

2. Flexibility of Promotion .—It has long been recognized 
that pupils vary m their ability to complete a given piece of work 
in a given time The old, unorganized school of colomal times, 
like the one-room country school of today, allowed a pupil to 
progress as rapidly as he could, or as he cared to progress. It was 
not until 1847 that grades, in the modern sense, were introduced 
into our schools. Each division or “grade” was apparently 
thought of merely as a convement division of the work to be 
done and in no sense indicated the time to be taken in accomplish¬ 
ing the work.^ On account of the convenience of classification 

' PniiiBRiCK, John D, Report of Superintendent of Schools, Boston' 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 19. 476, 1869 
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and ease of administration, the grades or divisions early came 
to be considered as “years.” There grew up the pernicious idea, 
that is now so general, that a grade is a year and that all students 
should complete a grade m a year, regardless of their ability or 
lack of ability This is lefiected in our terms “the eight-year 
elementary school,” “the four-year high school,” etc., when we 
should mean an elementary school where the work is divided 
into eight divisions, the high school where the curriculum is 
divided into four divisions. These divisions are merely for 
convenience. We could as well, and often better, divide the 
entire curriculum into 16 or 24, or even more, divisions. There 
is no reason either why we should think of these divisions as 
being equal either in amount or in dihiculty. Teachers and 
administrators have recognized the difference in abilities of 
students, it is altogether too apparent to be overlooked One 
remedy often applied has been to increase the number of divisions 
and to provide for promotions twice a year. This has helped 
because under such a plan the faihng student needed to repeat 
only a half-year’s work and the bright student could more 
easily be allowed to skip a grade and thus move along faster. 
This has provided a much greater incentive to both the dull and 
the bright pupil. Superintendents have not infrequently earned 
this several steps farther and have provided for promotions four 
times a year, oi monthly, or any time when the pupil was ready 
Obviously, such a plan reveals to a much greater degree abilities 
and interests of pupils than did the one-year-to-a-grade inflexible 
program. 


Ill Homogeneous Grouping 

1 . The Double-track Plan .—Many devices have been used to 
provide for differences in quickness of learning and quality of 
learning Some of those most commonly used provide for a 
division of the pupils in any school or grade into two or more 
parts according to their speed of learning or ability to do the 
work of the school. Some of these provide for the organization 
of the work of the entire school into “tracks” or courses. The 
double-track plan outlined the work of the eight grades or the 
elementary school in two “tracks” something like that shown in 
Fig 8. Track B has eight divisions; this is for the average 
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or “normal" pupil and calls for the completion of the 
work of the elementary school m eight years Track A,ia for 
the quick-learnmg pupil and would enable him to complete the 
work in six years. At the end of the fourth “grade” of B there 
IS opportumty for a shift either from 5 to A. or from A to B, 
so that adjustments can be made in either direction, allowing 
a pupil to complete the work in seven years 

1 2 3 4 6 G 

* 1 r I I I I I 

1234B6 78 


Fia 8.—The double-track plan. 


2. The THple-irach Plan. —triple-track plan is m operation 
m some junior high schools Figure 9 will serve to indicate the 
general features of the device: 

1 2 

aI--. ? — !> I c , d [ 
12 3 

bI ° “ I “ ■ I A I ■> I b I C I a I 

12 3 4 

C |-»_i_kL-C_i.i-i « , b , c I d |^i._b.i.c , 11 l.n I b , c , d | 

Fnj. 9 —Tho triple-track plan 

A IS the track laid out for the quick student, B for the average, and 
C for the slow A provides for completion of the work in two 
years, B in three, and C in four years Each year is divided into 
four divisions At the end of the b division of A there may be 
a shift in any direction; there is another opportunity at the end 
of A1 and at the end of the b division of 2 A pupil m A 
might at the end of the first half-year transfer without loss to 
the B section and complete the work in two and three-quarters 
years, or to the C section and complete it in three and one-half 
years So a pupil m the C section might at the end of a year be 
transferred to B and complete the work m three and one-quarter 
years, or even to A and complete it in two and one-half years. 

3 The Multiple-track Plan. —Still another plan arranges the 
woik m such a way that tracks of vaiying length are laid out 
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from the first giade through the high school. Figuie 10 shows 
this; 



In this diagram, the horizontal divisions represent years, begin¬ 
ning with SIX, the age of entrance into the fiist giade; the vertical 
represent grades in school Normal progress is represented by 
each square, shown in the middle line. Each year should show 
the completion of one grade. Thus, the normal or average 
pupil would take the course indicated by the middle line, and 
would be eighteen years old when ho completes the high school 
The course laid out for the blight pupil would call foi the com¬ 
pletion of the work in less time than this and can be shown by 
drawing a line from the lower left-hand corner to any age as 
sixteen, fifteen, fourteen, etc. One sucli course is shown at the 
left of the center. This shows that a pupil talang this course 
would complete in the first year all of the fiist grade and about 
half of the second grade and would graduate from high school 
at fourteen. The course for the slower pupil would be indicated 
by a line drawn from the lower left-hand corner to any age, 
eighteen, nineteen, twenty, etc The one shown at the right 
calls for the completion of less than the first grade work in one 
year, the fifth grade in six years and completion of the high 
school at twenty, At the age of twelve, the blight pupil 
has completed the ninth grade, the average pupil the sixth 
grade, and the slow pupil the fifth grade. 

But we are interested in plans of this sort not as adminis¬ 
trative devices for adapting the work to the ability of the student, 
but as aids to finding sigmfioant facts about pupils flow will 
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such flexibility assist in this phase of guidance? It has aU the 
advantages of the rapid-promotion plans described above in 
providing a stimulus to both bright and slow pupils to do their 
best and thus reveal their abilities and interests In addition it 
has at least two other advantages: 

1 . A student’s entire course is so planned as to meet his ability- 
to-learn needs. He progresses at an even rate and not by leap¬ 
ing or skipping a grade or by dropping a grade and repeating. 
He slaps nothing that is necessary; he repeats nothing that is 
unnecessary. In such a scheme, the abilities of pupils are 
much more easily seen and their progress is made more uniform 

2 Each student is placed in a group more nearly equal in 
ability than under the old plan. The differences in ability are 
not entirely eliminated but are made much less. The bright 
pupil has competition that is effective m making him work at 
his best; the dull student finds that he can really accomplish 
about as much as his fellows and is encouraged by his success 
to continue By homogeneous grouping, the problem of the selec¬ 
tion and certification of students for colleges is greatly simplified 
Rarely will a student in the C, or lowest, division bo encouraged 
to go to college, for he has demonstrated that his general learning 
capacity is below that required for college work. Most of those 
in the A, or highest, group have the ability to be successful in 
college. Whether they will go to college or not will depend 
upon their preparation for entrance, their desire to go, and their 
financial situation. Some in group B should go to college, of 
course, but those who are encouraged to do this should possess 
certain other qualifications—character and personality traits— 
that would indicate their fitness and the probability of their 
success. The group in which the largest number of good college 
risks he will undoubtedly be group A Restricting the college 
group first to A and secondarily to B will make possible a more 
careful study of the individuals of the groups and enable us to 
learn more significant facts about their interests, their rates of 
learning, and their abilities. 

Sometimes homogeneous grouping does not provide for 
shortening the time of the school but merely organizes the work 
so that each section has a different kind of work from the other. 
The lowest, or poorest, section has a course that is reduced to 
the minimum essentials. Each higher division or section has 
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an enriched course. Thus, the highest section is covering the 
same ground in the same time as the lowest section but doing it 
more thoroughly, using more difficult material and going farther 
afield for enlargement and enrichment While no authoritative 
statement can yet be made regarding the superiority of the 
enrichment plan as compared with the rapid advancement 
plan, the trend of opinion from actual experience is at present 
decidedly in favor of a plan that provides for both enrichment 
and rapid advancement for the bright pupils. This plan is 
illustrated in Fig 11. 



Fiq 11 -—The plan of varying time and ennohmeat. 


This diagram represents the junior high school. Here the 
pupils in C complete the minimum essentials in four years, with 
no enrichment. Those in B complete the course in three years 
with some enrichment, those in A complete it in two years with 
considerable enrichment of content Such a plan is not only 
practicable but, obviously, serves much better to give informa¬ 
tion about the varying abilities and interests of pupils than does 
either the enrichment plan or the rapid-progress plan when 
taken alone. 

4 The Eureka Plan .^—The school plan used in Eureka, 
Calif , has certain umque features well worth consideration 

The part of this plan that is of special interest for this discussion 
is well shown in Fig 12. 

This figure shows that the students of the school are divided 
into five “purpose groups.” 

When a student registers for work at the high school he and his 
parents are questioned in an effort to determine how long the student 
expects to remain in the school and what he expects to do after leaving 
the institution , . If the student expects to be graduated and to be 

i Junsbn, GnonoB 0 , The Eureka School Plan m Practice in Vocational 
Guidance, Editor, Frederick J Allen, Now York’ MoGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc , 1927, pp 16-36. 
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recommended for admission into some institution of higher learning 
he IS classified in Group I and his course arranged aecordingly He 13 
then advised that if he expects to gam recommendation to one of the 


STUDENTS OF FALL TERM 1925-799 


PURPOSE GROUPS 


Probation Group II 

■40 ~\ 270 


Group III 
195 


Part Time 

no 


Eng: 26 


SPECIAL 

INDUSTRIAL 

CLASSES 


PART TIME 


CLASSES 


Eng 23 



5* Sec 6 


Number of Clai»bes Arranged 
on Basis of Subject Ability 

English 21 classes 
Math 22 f 

Spanish 2 » 

Chemistry 2 « 

SLenog 2 •* 

Book’k 2 » 

etc 


Fig 12 — Tho Euroka plan 


larger universities he must be classified in Group I at the time of his 
high-school giaduation. If he gets a mark lower than a 2— (a 3 — 
is the passing mark foi the school) in one subject he is transferred to 
the Probation Group—the second group shown on the chart. If he 
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gets marks lower than 2— m two or more subjects, he is transfeired 
to Group 11 or III, according to his election at the time. He is advised, 
too, that being dropped from Group I does not necessarily mean that he 
must abandon his proposed college training but that he must either 
correct his weakness or select a college with lower admission 
standards. . . . 

It will be seen, then, that by classifying the potential university 
student in a special group, the home, the school, and the student 
himself aie aU in the business, during the four years of high school, 
of measuring the student for the qualities needed for a successful 
university career This scheme mvolves a measure of vocational 
guidance, for, if a student is not quahfied by abihty and willingness 
for the objective toward which he is striving, the sooner he makes 
that discovery the better It becomes then a matter of shifting his 
aims and of talang, while in high school, those courses which he 
needs. . . 

There is another phase of this grouping of the potential university 
students which should be and is inviting the attention of universities. 
It makes possible a much more thorough selection of students for 
higher institutions of learning than is possible under a system resting 
on recommendations or examinations It makes it possible too for 
the universities to present to their future students certain facts about 
universities which students should have long before they arrive on 
the campus. . 

The Probation Group is a kind of anteioom to Group I. It is com¬ 
posed of students from Group I who have received too low a mark 
in not more than one subject and of students fiom other groups of 
the school whose work is sulEciently strong to warrant this classification 
In either case these are students who wish to try for university admission 
This Probation Group is necessarily small for no student lemains here 
longer than one or two terms 

Group II IS made up of that large number of students who wish to 
be graduated from high school but who do not expect to enter any 
advanced institution, and of such students as are dropped from the 
two groups described above As wiU be seen by the figures given 
elsewhere in this report some of these students are sent to smaller 
colleges, due to the fact of lower admission standards But, on the 
whole, the students in Group II have as direct objectives, positions 
in the community . . 

Group III is composed of those many students, too often neglected, 
who drop out of high school after one, two, or three years These 
are the students who either aie not interested m being graduated or 
or have found it impossible to make the grade. Usually they have 
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the most direct objectives; they want jobs and they want them 
immediately 

The Part-time Group consists of students between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen who are required by law to be in school at least four 
hours per week 

These five groups make up the entire student body of the school 
While there is a very definite relation between these groups and ability 
and willingness to work, this lelation is not consistent because of the 
fact that many able students do not wish to go to college and so are 
classified in Group II instead of in Group I. Still other able students 
are classified—because of their objectives—^in Group III What this 
scheme really does is to classify students in terms of their objectives 
and thus affords all concerned an opportunity to study them from these 
angles. It is a piocess of segregation on a fundamental basis, so that 
the school may be ever conscious of the fact that persons differ in 
purpose just as they differ in ability, and that very often it is necessary 
and desirable to cause a shifting in purpose. This classification also 
furnishes a basis for setting up dififcieut kinds of classes in the various 
subjects. 

It should bo noted that the “purpose groups” and “ability 
sections ” are not identical There are some high ability students 
in every purpose group. This is clearly indicated m Fig 12. 

The graph shoivs the actual organization of the Low Ficshman 
English and Mathematics classes during the spring teiin of 1925 It 
will be noted that theie were five sections in English and six in mathe- 
matios besides the special classes m commercial English and mathe¬ 
matics. These sections weie arranged accoiding to student ability 
in the particular subject, section 1 being the highest All of the sections 
of a subject met at the same hour so that students could readily be 
shifted from one section to another without disturbing any other parts 
of their piograms. A student could be shifted in one subject regardless 
of shifting in any other subject. A student might be m a high section 
in one subject and in a low in another. This scheme gives complete 
elasticity . . . 

Besides the classes shown on the chart, all other Freshman and 
Sophomoie English and mathematics classes, two classes in Spanish, 
two in Chcmistiy, two in stenogiaphy, two in bookkeeping—a total 
of 51 classes, were organized in this manner during the spring term of 
1925 . . 

The groat value of these ability sections is that thoy afford an oppor¬ 
tunity for fixing a number of widely differing standards in the same 
subject . . . 
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There is a wide range in the standards set for these different sections, 
some students moving three and four times as fast and as far as others 
It IS difficult to compare students, however, for very often they move 
in radically different directions . . . 

Sections 1 and 2, as indicated on the chart, are recruited primarily 
from the Purpose Groups composed of students who expect to attend 
some higher institution after being graduated from high school It will 
be noted, however that Group II is also represented in these higher 
sections, indicating that some very able students are in Group 11. When 
sections lower than section 2 are considered, all of the students come 
from Group II . . . 

It Will at once be seen that such a plan would assist very 
materially m the solution of certain guidance problems. While it 
may not be possible or desirable to copy the exact plan here 
described, it offers many suggestions for improvements in 
the orgamzation and administration of the secondary school that 
will make it possible to provide more effective guidance. 

IV. Inmvidtjalized Instruction 

1 IndzviduaUsed InstrucUon the Logzcal Outcome of Eomogene- 
ous Grouping. —The various plans now grouped under the head of 
individualized instruction are really the logical outcome of 
homogeneous grouping, if carried out fully. Groups divided 
according to ability merely decrease differences. If you provide 
for three groups, the range of abihty differences m each group 
is less than it was in the class as a whole. If five divisions are 
made, the range is less in each division than in three; if ten 
divisions are made, the range is stdl less If smaller and smaller 
divisions are made, you finally come to the individual and you 
have a “group” composed of one individual This is individ¬ 
ualized instruction. We are not here concerned with the general 
description of the various plans nor with the ways in which 
they vary one from another, but merely with the opportunity 
they give for learning more about each pupil. 

2 Plans in Operation. —The two plans most commonly 
known—the Dalton Plan and the Winnetka Plan—each provide 
for (1) a clear statement of the work to be done, the assignment 
or “contract”; and (2) individual responsibility for completing 
the work assigned. The assignment is a contract made between 
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each individual student and his teacher; it is not a group contract 
and can be fulfilled only when the teacher is satisfied that the 
pupil has actually himself completed the work. The time ele¬ 
ment IS comparatively unimportant and it varies with the pupil 
The pupil IS responsible, undei guidance, for scheduling his time 
so as to complete the contracts Each pupil’s piogiess is judged 
by his own ability to progress. The Winnetka Plan, especially, 
provides self-testing devices so that each pupil can test himself 
before he presents himself to the teacher and see whether he has 
really completed the contract. 

These plans aie calculated, in a far greater degree than 
homogeneous giouping, to bring out the ability of each pupil, 
to make each individual work up his maximum, and to throw 
the responsibility for the woik more largely on the pupil himself. 
When this is done, it is clear that more definite and useful 
information can be secured about each student than in any other 
way yet devised. 

V Tun JuNIOll-SKNIOR HiGII-SCIIOOL OllOANIZATION 

1. Plan of Oiganizahon ,—By far the most helpful plan or 
organization now in operation is the junior high school or some 
modification of the 6-3-3 plan. Junior high schools have met 
a real need and are very rapidly spreading throughout the 
country. This plan provides for an elementary school of six 
grades instead of eight and for a secondary school of six grades, 
usually divided into a junior high school and a senior high school, 
each of three grades. 

2 Advantages of the Plan .—The 6-3-3 plan is admirably 
adapted to assist in the guidance program for several reasons. 
(1) It shifts the break from the elementary into the secondary 
school from the end of the eighth grade, at a normal age of 
fourteen, to the end of the sixth, at a normal age of twelve, 
and thus enables the secondary school to reach the great majority 
of pupils before they have reached the legal age for leaving 
school. (2) It provides for differentiated work at least one year 
earlier than the old plan, and even the work of the seventh 
grade is reorganized and better adapted to the needs of young 
people at that stage of development (3) One of the chief 
purposes of the junior high school, and one universally accepted, 
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is to provide for exploration and experimentation. (4) A regular 
part of the junior-high-school program is the organization of 
student clubs and activities. 

By keeping pupils in school longer we are able to learn impor¬ 
tant facts about many who would, under the old plan, have 
dropped out of school altogether and thus have been beyond 
the possibility of guidance. A definite program of differentiated 
work, of try-out courses, of reorganized content enables the 
pupils to learn more about themselves, their interests, and their 
abilities, and to become acquainted with the major fields of 
human activities. Courses are organized for the particular 
purpose of studying occupational opportunities to find what 
abilities are necessary for success m each, and to bring together 
useful information about their own abilities and interests 
Counselors are provided whose business it is to gather together 
facts about pupils, about schools, and about occupational prob¬ 
lems. Pupils are encouraged to study, to investigate, to try 
themselves out in vaiious studies, in out-of-school jobs, and in 
student clubs and activities to discover their own mteiests and 
abilities 

3. Value of Records —One of the greatest values growing out 
of the reorganization into the jumor-senior high school plan is 
indirect The new plan was brought into existence in order to 
provide better for the varying needs of students. It has sought to 
find out what these needs are and has provided for opportunities 
to explore and to experiment. Accordingly, junior high schools, 
especially, have placed great emphasis upon records; they are 
more careful than other parts of the school to keep definite 
records of facts that have come to light and that are useful m 
the guidance of students. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Will ability show itself no matter what the school environment may be? 

2 How will special classes assist m learnmg facts about individuals? 

3 What different plans are m operation for homogeneous grouping? 

4 On what basis are initial classifications made? 

6 Can enrichment be provided for without producing additional 
achievement? 

6, What are the advantages for guidance purposes of mdmduahzed 
instruction? 

7 Does the junior high school keep more pupils in school? 

8 To what extent are try-out courses organized in junior high schools? 
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Chapter VIII 


TRY-OUT AND EXPLORATORY ACTIVITIES AS 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATING THE INDIVIDUAL 

It is undeniably true that everything that an individual does 
reveals something about him In Chap VII we have seen how a 
reorganization of the school may materially assist in this revealing 
process by providing an environment that is favorable to the 
development of certain traits or to the recognition of their 
existence In this chapter we shall describe some methods and 
devices organized more definitely and specifically for this purpose 

1. The Meaning anb Function oe Try-out and 
Exploratory Activities 

1. Complexity of Punchon of Try-out and Exploratory Achn- 
hes .—It has been pointed out again and again that there can 
be no hard and fast distinction between the various phases of 
guidance. This is just as true of the various methods employed 
in the processes of investigation and of guidance; each is insepara¬ 
bly bound up with every other. This is especially true of 
those activities we designate as try-out and exploratory. These 
activities perform three chief functions: (1) securing facts about 
the individual; (2) securing facts about courses and schools 
and about occupations; (3) guiding the individual These 
functions are, however, not distinct; they are parts of the same 
process This may be shown by tabng any activity that is 
classified as exploratory 

The pre-modern language course listed among those used in 
Okmulgee (p. 130) shows these three functions very clearly 
(1) It reveals to the teacher and to the individual the presence 
or absence of the capacities, aptitudes, and interests, required 
in the activities compiised under the study. (2) It enables the 
student to know by actual experience something about what 
he would have to do if he went on to a study of French, German 
or Spanish and also some of the things he would have to do if he 
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wanted to go on to college or university. (3) By the very process 
of exploration and try-out it furnishes the best basis for intelligent 
choice by the individual himself and this becomes a part of the 
guidance process. All general courses are of the same nature 
and show the same functions They also afford the opportunity 
to develop interests in new fields. The general shop, described 
on pages 337 and 338, also shows the same functions: (1) It 
reveals to the student and to his teacher capacities, aptitudes, 
and interests and does this in a situation that is much more 
neaily like actual shop conditions than is true in the usual 
industrial-arts courses (2) Because it is organized somewhat 
like a commercial shop, it enables the boy to know from actual 
experience what he would have to do if he goes into that line 
of work (3) It helps him to choose for himself what he will 
do in life. 

2 Exploratory Nature of All School Work —Exploratory and 
try-out activities aie as broad as the entire program of the school 
Each activity in class and out, the formal studies and the clubs, 
are agencies for exploration and try-out 

The adolescent explorer passes through consecutive stages on his 
journey of exploration during his junior high school years. Fiist, 
he adjusts himself to his new environment that he may leain how most 
effectively to benefit by his exploratory expciienccs; second, he enters 
upon his exploratory activities; third, he makes a tentative selection 
of an educational placement which makes a particular appeal to his 
individual interests; fourth, after the testing of his choice, he under¬ 
takes the initial stage of his differentiation into a curriculum group. 
When the foregoing steps have been taken, he is ready for specialized 
training of his choice in the senior high school ^ 

8 Variation in Names of Exploratory Courses —While the 
entire program of the school is exploratory in nature, there are 
courses and activities that are organized especially with this 
purpose in view. It is impossible at present to give to these 
various courses and activities a name that is universally accepted. 
Courses now organized with more or less of the tiy-out idea are 
grouped under the following titles: survey, introductory, general, 
acquaintance, self-discovery, preview, threshold, vestibule, 

1 National Association of Sbcondahy-bciiool rniNCiPALs, Committee 
on Guidance, Guidance m Secondary Schools, Bulletin No 19, Cicero, 
Ill., January, 1928, p 32. 
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try-out, finding, sampling, prevocational, exploratory, orienta¬ 
tion They are given in all types of school from junior high 
school to college and university. It will at once be seen that 
these vary in their relative emphasis upon various objectives, 
some emphasize the preview of a later course or group of courses, 
others emphasize the exploring phase, while some have the try¬ 
out idea uppermost. Nor is it entirely clear what the technical 
difference is between “try-out” and “exploration.” In so far as 
any difference is recognized, exploratory courses aim to give 
the student an opportunity to explore, to get acquainted with 
new fields of study. Try-out is also used with the same idea in 
mind but usually the term emphasizes trying out the individual 
or giving him an opportunity to try himself out There can 
be no clear distinction between these two functions nor would 
it be wise to organize courses specifically for one or the other 
function. The two functions are inseparably bound together 
and interact one upon the other Whencvei a student studios a 
new couise, he explores a new field and gets some idea of what lies 
ahead, he also tries himself out and reveals to himself and to his 
teacher something about his abilities, his interests, his likes and 
dislikes The self-revelation shows him his abilities and interests, 
and, at the same time, the exploration he has made shows him 
what piesent and future courses are like. The two together are 
essential to a proper selection of courses, of activities, and of 
vocations 

4. Plan of Discussion —The diversity of function in these 
courses makes it extremely difficult to discuss them under the 
divisions of this book as orgamzed. 

Even at the risk of obscuring the essential unity of the func¬ 
tions, we shall attempt to divide the discussion of the various 
phases of exploration and try-out activities and take up separately 
the three functions of (1) getting facts about individuals, (2) 
getting facts about courses and schools, and occupations and 
(3) gmding individuals Under each of these divisions we shall 
discuss in more detail those activities that seem to emphasize a 
particular function. 

In this chapter we are concerned mainly with methods of 
securing facts about individuals The second function, securing 
facts about courses and schools and occupations, will be discussed 
in Chaps XV and XVI. The third function, guiding students, 
will be considered in Chaps. XVTI, XVIII, and XIX. 
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In this discussion, we may distinguish three parts of our 
curncular organization that are especially useful for try-out and 
exploration- (1) the “regular” school subjects, especially the 
core subjects; (2) short-unit courses; and (3) student activities. 

II. Regulah or General Subjects 

1. Exploratory Value of All Subjects .—It is clear that, whatever 
our attitude may be regarding the value of special exploratory 
courses, we must rely very largely upon the general subjects for 
the discovery and revelation of the abilities and characteristics 
of individuals. Students spend most of their time and energy 
in activities connected with the regular curriculum Construct 
a complete program of studies according to geneially accepted 
pnnciples and not much of the time of any student will be left 
for other activities As far as the junior high school is concerned, 
this statement applies to the core subjects—those required of 
all If this is true, what are the traits and abilities that we may 
expect to be revealed through the general subjects? 

Here we would list first, those so-called general traits and 
characteristics described more fully in Chap. X Some of these 
are honesty, persistence, initiative, self-control, and patience. 
Every day provides opportunities for revealing, as well as 
developing, such traits Constant repetition of situations 
such as occur in the ordinary classroom makes it easily possible 
for the teacher to distinguish many of these characteristics 
General mental ability, the abihty to think in abstract terms, 
quickness of reaction, physical and mental, are also clearly 
revealed. There is abundant opportunity for the revelation 
of special abilities and interests in fields represented by the 
various subjects, writing, debating, spealdng, mathematics, 
history, Latin, biology, chemistry, physics, and many others 
Literature and history are especially fruitful in providing the 
means by which interests and abilities may be revealed, not only 
in those special fields, but in practically any other line of human 
endeavor. All of these subjects, then, are clearly “try-out” in 
their function 

2. Limitations of Present Organization .—It must be clearly 
recognized, however, that decided liiilitations arc placed on the 
try-out function of these general courses by the present organiza¬ 
tion of the materials in these courses and by the general methods 
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of inatruction used. The try-out and exploratory functions 
should be more clearly and consciously recognized in the selection 
and organization of materials in all subjects than they are now. 
With the usual organization of courses and materialSj it is practi¬ 
cally impossible to provide opportunity for try out in all desirable 
lines of activity In the ninth grade, for example, all students 
must take English, mathematics, social studies, and physical 
training In many schools this is, in reality, English, algebra, 
history, and gymnasium work. For the other major subjects, 
the college preparatory student takes Latin or French and the 
commercial student takes some commercial subject, typewriting 
or junior business practice. There is left only a little time for 
other work such as industrial arts, home economics, music, etc. 
In this plan, it is not possible for a student to explore or to try 
himself out in science, commercial work, and foreign languages. 
He must choose between them and, if he chooses one, he cannot 
take the others. In the college preparatory curriculum, also, 
he IS often limited to history and cannot try himself out in 
civics. The sad fact is that with such a selection of subjects 
try-out in all desirable lines is impossible, 

3. Weed /or Eeorgamzahon —There is great need, then, for a 
reorgamzation of subjects so that aU can get the try-out that is 
needed and can explore fields now impossible for them to explore. 
This IS the chief basis for the organization of the “general" 
courses such as general science, general mathematics, general 
social studies, and general language. These courses present an 
entirely new selection and organization of materials based, not 
upon the organization of the subject, but upon what are taken 
to be the needs of the students The general science course 
will illustrate this. 

This course of study has practically abandoned the former closely 
drawn distinctions between its constituent parts of biology, physics, 
chemistry, and physiography It is orgamzed as a survey course of 
the whole field of science and is designed to interpret the early adoles¬ 
cent environment in respect to its explanation from the viewpoint of 
science. It deals, therefore, with the simpler aspects of the phenomena 
of science. Objectively, it seeks to interpret to the inquisitive minds 
of young adolescents the common things of their everyday life, to tram 
powers of observation, and to imtiate pupils in scientific methods of 
investigation and experiment 
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At the same time, this course affords an opportunity for pupils to 
test their aptitudes for special sciences. That is, it explores aptitudes 
for further science study and reveals the possibilities of the more 
highly specialized sciences. The fundamental junior high school 
objectives are realized -without saerifuiing other underlying principles 
of articulation with nature study and the scientific elements of geography 
and of orienting senior high school sciences,' 

Moreover, these courses arc part of the core curriculum, 
required of all students because it is considered necessary for 
every pupil to explore these fields and to have a chance to try 
himself out in each line of activity. There is, also, the same 
necessity for reorganization of material in English to make it 
better suited for exploration and try-out. 

4. Reorgamzahon of Method .—Nor is the reorganizaton of 
material and courses tho only change necessary. One of the 
greatest needs is that of reorganization of methods of instruction. 
The peisonality of the teacher and not the subject, the method 
of instruction, and not the material studied are often the beat 
means of exploration and try-out. A poor or a dull teacher will 
make any subject uninteresting, however interesting it may be 
in itself, and motivation is nccessaiy before students will put 
forth their best efforts Initiative is not revealed unless there 
is something worth while to do. Pcisistoiice ceases to be a 
virtue when the woik seems useless To leveal abilities and 
interests we must have material that is in itself valuable, that 
appeals to the student as worth while, and we must pro-vide a 
real compelling, impelling motive for work. We must so organize 
our class routine that there is a real vital place for initiative, 
independence, and self-control. 

III. Shokt-unit Courses 

1 Nature of Short-unit Courses. —Short-unit courses of half a semester 
or a whole semester are another type of exploratory activity frequently 
employed to test the aptitudes of pupils for the elective courses m the 
junior and senior high school programs of studies Those short-unit 
couises provide fiom four to eight exploratory experiences for pupils 
in the seventh and eighth yeais. They are short exposure courses 

' National Abbociation oif SKcoNDAiiif-aciiooL Piunoipalb, Committee 
on Guidance, Guidance in Secondary Schools, Bull. 10, Cicero, III, January, 
1028, p. 36. 
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and usually elective Their specific purpose is exploration. They 
are not usually component parts of the core curriculum The very 
nature of the courses does not guarantee their continuity. They 
become a minor part of the whole expeiience of junior-high-school 
pupils. 

The elective principle involved will assure all pupils some exploratory 
experiences but it cannot assure all pupils all the exploratory experiences 
of a continuous and progressive core curriculum of constants. The 
short-unit courses are likely to result in the elimination of some funda¬ 
mental core subject, frequently science, the coordination of English 
and Latin, the introductory course to business Me, the arts courses, 
and occasionally even social studies, all of which are component parts 
of the general-education objective which the junior high school should 
not interrupt even temporarily Short-unit courses tend, therefore, 
to become short-circuit courses ‘ 

Great caie should, therefore, be taken to prevent this 

2. Small Time for Short-umt Courses .—It has already been 
seen that there is very little time left in the program of the junior 
high school for distinctively try-out courses. Many schools are, 
however, experimenting with these so-called short-umt courses 
for exploration and try out. Many schools confine them to 
industrial courses Some orgamze them in such a way that a 
boy works in ten different school shops in the course of a year, 
thus trying himself out and exploring various kinds of shop 
activity. 

3 Short-umt Courses in Okmulgee .—A somewhat more preten¬ 
tious program of short-umt courses is that in operation in Okmul¬ 
gee, Okla., and described by Eugene S. Briggs, the superintendent: 

Twenty-eight finding and broadenmg courses are offered. These 
couises are nine and eighteen weeks in length They offer a sampling, 
as it were, of the various fields of activity They are called finding 
and broadening for two reasons* “Finding” because, m the opinion of 
those who have studied them throughout the experimental period 
since their organization eight years ago, they assist materially in 
finding the new courses to be taken in high school and which likely 
will be continued in college In many instances they have materially 
assisted the individual in finding his life work. “Broadening” because 
they enrich the experiences, extend the interests, and broaden the 

'■ National Association ov Sbcondary-school Principals, Committee 
on Guidance, Guidance m Secondary Schools, Bull 19, Cioero, Ill, January, 
1928, p, 36. 
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sympathies of those who follow through. Each course has for its 
initial objective the cross-sectioning of one major field of activity, 

Before any course of study is developed or curriculum built, it is 
necessary that certain well-defined amis be rocogiiized and outlined. 
The following aims for the exploratory courses are offered 

1 To acquaint the pupil, by a try-out or a sainpliug process, with the 
possibihiios ill the vocational fiokb of activity 

2. To offer a choice of futuio woik, through a glimpse at tlio ropicsentod 
typical croas-scotions of the inajoi fiehls of activity, to oxplaiii the moie 
advanced situation, and to show the poasihilities if the jnipil will liut peisist 
in school, 

3 To acquaint the pupil, through a pioviowing pioecduie, with the 
specialized secondary school courses 

4 To give the pupil, thiough reliable cxpeiience, an estimate of his 
educational adaptabilities early in liis careei. 

6. To present only matciial in itself worth while to the extent pursued 
and entirely justifiable fiom a pedagogical standpoint 

Attention is diroeted to the fact that finding and broadening courses 
are not confined to courses in industrial work, ns is sometimes wrongfully 
supposed and advocated by some It is just as neecssaiy to give the 
boy an idea of the demands iiiado ujioii one by the legal or medical 
profession as it is to intioduco him to the dcsuahlo and distasteful 
offerings of the machine shop. The following finding and broadening 
courses are given in Okmulgee* 

Pieparatory Class 
Art 

Auto mechanics 
Cooking 
Electricity 
Expression 
Homo nursmg 
Journahsm 
Mechanical drawing 
Music 
Science 
Sewing 

Vocational information 


1 Those ooursoa ropeetod in tlio Bubfroshman year arc of two Iclndn (1) roBulnr nine weeks’ 
ooursa in another sootion of the Brest floid, (2) an oiithtoon wcieka’ eourao eontinuing the nine 
weeks' study in tlie preparatory olaas . . 


Subfrushman Class 

Art' 

Auto mecliaiiics 
Building trades 
Business 
Cooking' 

Englhh-Latin 
Interior clpcoiating 
Mechanical diawing 
Music 

Premodem language 
Printing 
Public speaking 
Sewing 

Sheet metal and forging 
Vocational information 
Woodwork 
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It was the tendency at first to teach too much subject matter and 
facts The teachers, not being accustomed to teach directly about 
the activities of life, confined themselves to recorded tables and lists 
of vocations, but soon they began to see that the important thing was 
for the teacher to allow the pupil to learn about these great fields of 
humanity by actually living in replica, “getting out and getting under,” 
“shooting the trouble,” making “the plea” in a courtioom, producing 
something of value in a shopd 

4. Some Unsolved Problems. —Some of the principal unsolved 
problems in connection with short-unit courses are the following: 
(1) the selection and organization of material that is worth 
while in itself—for other reasons than mere exploration; (2) the 
determination of the length of time to be devoted to the course 
It is reasonable to assume that subjects would differ in the time 
necessary to get something of worth out of them Possibly some 
would yield worth-while results from a month’s study while 
others might take a year (3) The deteimination of the unit or 
credit value for each course Some contend that short-umt 
courses should not count toward graduation Others say that 
if worth-while educational values are to be achieved by short-unit 
couises, they should count relatively the same as other courses. 

5 Need for Further Exper^mentat^on. —Much experimentation 
will be necessary before these problems can be solved and before 
short-unit courses are accepted as necessary or desirable in our 
regular program. In general, we may say that while there is 
some place for the short-umt course, as such, greater help may 
be looked for in the reorganization of general courses and m the 
readaptation of method. 

IV. School Life ahd Student Activities 

1. Actmty as the Basis of All Education. —The field of activi¬ 
ties, often miscalled extra-curricular activities, has received 
increasing attention during the last decade. This is because 
we are recognizing the fundamental educational value of activity 
as a basis of all learning and of all education It is also a recogm- 
tion of the educational value of less formalized procedure in 
learning and of a larger measure of self-direction. Under 

* Bniaas, Etjqenb S., Exploration m Junior High School, Proceedings 
of the National Educaiion AssociaUm, 66 665-67, 1027. 
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student activities are now included all kinds of clubs, athletics, 
dramatics, student participation m government, and school 
life in general. 

2. Unique Value of Student Activities. —The value of these 
activities for try-out and exploration is now recognized to be 
very great. Since there is a larger degree of freedom and a 
lack of formalized procedure, qualities of leadership, initiative, 
and independence arc given an opportunity to reveal themselves. 
Interest and ability of a specific nature arc often shown far more 
clearly than in the classroom. Diamatic ability, not suspected 
m the study of the English classics, is brought out, skill in con¬ 
struction is revealed by activities m a radio club or in the Boy 
Scouts or in a science club. Ability in public speaking or debate 
is revealed in debating or public speaking clubs and directly 
influences the choice of a profession, interest m securing news 
items on the school paper or talent for writing stones or ability 
in business management are often bioiight to light by various 
activities in connection with the school paper. These interests 
and abilities thus brought to light arc often far more significant 
than those shown in the regular class. 

These activities should bo so organized and directed that they 
supplement the regular curriculum of the school and piovide 
ample opportunity for exploration and try-out in various kinds 
of activity. They should be considered as indispensable parts 
of the curriculum offciing of the school 

3 Need for Discovering Ahilities.—Onc of the principal 
difficulties met with in the utilization of student activities for 
try-out purposes is that little, if any, systematic attempt is 
made to search out students who have ability. It is loft largely 
to chance. Students often join a club because of the personality 
of the sponsor and not because of any interest in the activity 
represented by the club. There is also little attempt to make a 
record of interests and abilities revealed by participation m the 
various clubs 

4. The Tacoma Plan, —A very interesting and hopeful plan 
IS now in operation in the high schools of Tacoma, Wash, 
to secure information about students’ interests and abilities 
and to provide opportunity for their utilization and development. 

This system was devised by Miss Gladys Parker of the Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma, Wash. A full set of cards and directions 
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are used that explain fully the working of the plan A few 
quotations from the Instructions to Students will serve to make 
clear the part of the system that is concerned primarily with 
recording activities and discovering abilities 

Have you ever thought that it would be good to have a record of the 
work and play you do in the extra-curricular activities of the school? 
Has it ever occurred to you in watching another boy or girl work m 
some oiganization that he was showing a mighty fine spirit or engineer¬ 
ing a splendid project through to completion? And would it not be good 
if you could report such a demonstration of abihty and know that it 
would be permanently recorded to the credit of your friend? 

A plan has been devised which will do those very things and whether 
or not that plan is a success depends on you students 

Obviously it must be a going record which will show increase in 
and withdrawal from student activities by any student It must be 
elastic. It must be complete in necessary detail and it must be concise 
in form. It must be indexed in two ways so that the recoid wiU show 
all the activities engaged m by any one student during his school hfe, 
and also it must show under the heading of any one activity, all the 
students interestedly active in that activity and just what each is 
doing or has done while he was a member. 

If you will follow the mstructions given for the mitial entries, and 
assist your organization to report special abihties of students as you 
obsei ve them, such a record will be made Probably you are awaie that 
colleges and universities as weU as business men are demanding such 
a record During youi school hfc this record will help you in choosing 
people for work on committees, for the opera, the class play, and in 
many other ways that occur to you. 

The initial entries will be made by the student in his roll or home room 
and instructions follow for these initial entries. 

Special care must be used in making out these cards. The student 
should study the cards, think of the pwpose of the system of which his 
cards are to be a part. 

Instructions to Students for Initial Entries 

You have been given two types of cards, one called the student index 
and the other the activities index card. You have one Student Index 
and one or more Activities Index cards 

Student Index Card .—Pill out the part of this card as indicated 
This will become the “key” card and wiU show a record of aU the 
activities in which you participate during your school life It will 
also show any special work that you do, or office that you hold in these 
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activities. But for tlio present, enter on it only the activities in which 
you are now engaged On the back fill out only the blanks asking for 
your name. The Ahihtij Indicator will be explained later 

Activities Index Caid —Fill out one of these cards for each activity 
in which you are now engaged You aio automatically a member of 
your class so you will fill out at least one of these cards You will 
also fill out, in addition to that, one for each other organization of which 
you are a member, for instance, one for IIi-Y Club, one for basket ball, 
one for Senior Oiclicstia, as well as one for your membership m the 
Senior Class. On the back write only youi name and the name of the 
activity represented by the card. The Ability Indicator will bo explained 
later 

When you have made the initial entries on these cards, return them 
to your teacher who will return them to the Student Activities Record 
Corps, a group of clerks who will enter them in the permanent files for 
record to your credit. Later changes, such as mombeiship m other 
organization.s, elections to ofhee,^ appointment on a committee, with¬ 
drawals, will be reported by the secictaries of the oiganizations and 
returned for entry and permanent record to the clerks in the Student 
Activities Record Carps . . 

The Ability Indieator 

Without any doubt there is much ability in the school that wo know 
nothing of for a number of reasons. For instance, thoi e ai c students who 
are splendid workers but who aro diflldeiit and perhaps self-effacing, 
There aro students who are active in oxtia-cuiricuhu woik, but not in 
such a way as to make aiv outstanding record of ability, as for instance, 
the good harmonizer, the pop generatoi, the poison who does excellent 
woik in a minor position on a special committee, fiometimes those 
people stand out, but ruany times they do not. Perhaps they, them¬ 
selves, aro totally unaware that they aie exceptional or that they have 
latent possibilities which may be or may become extremely valuable. 
These things are observed by the other fellow—the man woikmg with 
him who is a keen observer and knows ability when ho sees it 

Now it seems most worth while to recognize this latent power. There 
are so many fine things that arc hard to put your finger on: intangible 
but splendid things that make people invaluable. If we can show 
appreciation of these things it is good But if we can also make a 
sort of record so that these same potentialities may be developed and 
used to the advantage of their possessors, the school, and the world 
outside the school, then something has been achieved 

Therefore on the back of the caids is the blank which wo have termed 
Ability Indicator The information for this blank may bo furnished 
by almost anyone who is in a position to observe special ability in action, 
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as it were An Ahlity Informatory Report is supplied for noting 
such ability You observe a special ability in a feUow student You 
procure an Ability Informatory Report from the Student Activities 
Record Corps, fill it out and return it to the Record Corps and the entry 
will be recorded on the permanent card record. To be sure, the infor¬ 
matory report may have to be O K’d by some member of the faculty 
or an officer in the student organization in which ability was obseived, 
but you, yourself, are developing an exceptional quahty when you are 
observing fine things in other people 

Whether or not this ability indicator is to be of value will depend largely 
on the students. If no entries are made, there is, of course, no harm 
done If entries are made, vague possibihties may be developed into 
positive and recognized abilities. You are the people who see and 
know, really know, people in the school. 

By you this special record will be made * 

The work of recording these activities is done entirely by 
students who are organized into a Student Activities Record 
Corps This work in itself counts as a student activity and is 
supervised, as any other activity is, by a faculty sponsor. This 
system provides a means for searching out abilities, utilizing 
for this purpose not only the teachers but fellow students as well. 
It also makes a careful record of all activities engaged in for short 
01 long periods. Such information constitutes most valuable 
data for guidance of every kind. 

V. OuTsiDB School Activities 

1. Difficulty of Securing Reliable Information. —Another source 
of useful information is found m the life of the student out of 
school. Obviously, if we wish to learn all we can about students 
we cannot neglect their home life, their outside play activities 
and work activities. The great difficulty is to devise some means 
by which we can get information that is useful and reliable. 
Parents can often give useful information about health, study 
habits, general traits, and special interests not known to the 
school. Home ]obs, after-school jobs, and vacation jobs are 
often very helpful in revealing vocational likes and dislikes, 
abilities and interests. Frequent conferences with parents are 
mutually helpful in securing information Talks with employers 
often are productive in gaining important facts Possibly the 

1 Used by special permission of the author. 
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beat method of utilizing such expcricnci's is to have the student 
describe and analyze these experiences for himself. This can be 
done as regular theme work in English or as articles for the school 
paper or as projects in the class in vocational civics or occupations 
Doubtless, the methods used should vary with the situation but 
such outside school experiences should always be utilized as far 
as IS possible. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Wliat classroom coiKhliona aie efaseiUiftl for Uic discovery and dovelop- 
ment of initiative, independence, and peisislcnceY 

2 How will a recognition of the try-out function affect tho oigaiuzation 
of subject matter? 

3. How can the traits and abilities discovered m student activities be 
utilized? 

4. By what means can wo discover the useful information concerning the 
activities of students outside the school? 
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THE USE OF TESTS IN STUDYING THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

I The Purpose of Tests —To Get Objective Data 

The one great need in all forms of guidance, as well as in other 
phases of education, is that of obtaining reliable information— 
facts, that can be tested and upon which we can act with con¬ 
fidence. Human nature is so complex and methods of analysis 
and measurement are as yet so inadequate that we arc seldom 
entirely certain that the records we have are accurate or complete 
The past twenty-five years has witnessed a marked development 
in the effort to obtain data that are objective and fairly reliable 
We have not yet succeeded in removing all subjective factors 
from measurements nor have we devised entirely accurate tests 
and standards, but the significant thing is that much progress 
toward these ends has already been made and the way opened 
for further developments No guidance worker can, for a 
moment, afford to neglect this means for securing information 
or minimize its great value. 

II. Tests and Scales op Achievement in School Subjects 

The first group of tests to be considered will be the school 
achievement tests. These are tests devised to measure achieve¬ 
ment in subjects studied in the school 

1. Tests hy Teachers ,—Since the pioneer work of Thorndike 
in the first decade of the century, many experts have concen¬ 
trated their efforts upon such tests. At present, there is no sub¬ 
ject taught in the public school for which some kind of 
achievement test has not been devised Of course, all tests given 
by teachers are, or are intended to be, tests of achievement 
As already pointed out in Chap VI, the first difficulty with 
most of these tests given by teachers is that all sorts of things 
are included m the tests: skills, judgments, opinions, apprecia- 
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tions, as well as language ability, handwriting, and deportment. 
Some of these represent achievement in the subject and some 
do not; some can readily bo measured, and some are extremely 
difficult to measure. The second difficulty is that there is no 
definite length of time given to the tests, nor are the questions 
graded according to difficulty, nor is the foim of the various 
tests the same. This makes it impossible to compare the results 
of one test with tlio.se of anotlicr when given by the same teacher 
or by different teachcis. The third difficulty grows out of the 
first two, that subjective opinions of teachers enter into the 
grades given on the tests 

2, Standard Achievement Tests —Standard achievement tests 
attempt to correct these faults. Tirst, they are so formed as to 
test only those things that can be more or less objectively tested 
and leave out, very largely, results that, while very desirable, 
are not at present capable of being tested directly; second, only 
the definite achievements in the subject studied are tested, as 
far as this is possible; third, each test is arranged so that the 
answers are always given in the same way, a definite and precise 
length of time is given for the test, the explanations and direc¬ 
tions to be given are always the same, and definite, detailed 
directions for scoring the test are given. Such tests are the result 
of experimentation, and no test is sent out until very carefully 
revised, as the result of much trial and experimentation The 
results are standardized by collecting the answers from thousands 
of cases in different parts of the country. These results are 
tabulated and standards or norms for each grade or year of 
school are constructed. By means of these standards we can 
compare the achievements of John and Henry in the same grade 
and of both with the achievement of the class as a whole, or, 
if necessary, with the students in the same grade in some other 
school system. 

Such standard tests are now a part of the regular equipment 
of our elementary schools and are gradually being worked out in 
various high-school subjects. In addition to those, wo have, 
in some fields, scales by which it is possible to measure objectively 
degrees of quality and quantity of achievement. Among such 
scales now in use may be mentioned handwriting scales, English 
composition scales, drawing scales, and scales of literary 
appreciation. 
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3. Limitations of Standardized Tests .—The chief difficulties 
encountered in the use of such tests and scales arc probably 
incident to their newness and incompleteness First, they do 
not measure all of the desirable outcomes in any subject For 
the most part they are much more cffri'’ t n nir’~,!i‘"ir 11 e 
formal side of education than any '• hr (I I'ciii.' ii- s 

have as yet been devised for testing judgment, appreciation, 
power to organize, initiative, leadership, and character. Some 
tests attempt to do so indirectly and are undoubtedly very 
helpful, but they are acknowledged to be ineffective instruments 
as yet Again, when pupils are given standardized tests and 
their achievement scores in these are taken as a measure of the 
success of their work and also of the success of the teacher, the 
emphasis is placed upon the particular element that is tested, 
when, as is so often the case, this is the formal side, there is 
great danger that teachers will also place the mam emphasis 
upon the formal side When this is done, the educative process 
IS greatly weakened and impoverished. 

4 Values for Guidance —It is hardly necessary to discuss 
the value of such tests and scales for guidance Any accurate 
measure by which we can compare the achievement of one person 
with that of others and with averages of groups and even with 
his own previous achievement will help m diagnosing his points of 
strength and wcalcness as well as m Judging his abilities School 
piogicss can be gaged, remedial measures applied, and the entire 
situation improved. 

When properly understood and intelligently used, these tests 
and scales are powerful factors in improvement because they 
enable us to diagnose difficulties. Often a careful analysis of 
such achievement tests not only reveals general weakness or 
strength, but also enables the teachers to find exactly where the 
weakness is An arithmetic test thus shows clearly whether 
the weakness of a particular student is in the fundamental opera¬ 
tions, in decimals, or in analysis of the problem. Tests in physics 
have shown that failure was largely due (1) to language difficul¬ 
ties that prevented the student from understanding the problem, 
and (2) to lack of skill in the fundamental operations of arith¬ 
metic that made the arithmetical operations in physics difficult. 
The wise use of tests in French has shown whether the difficulties 
encountered were in vocabulary or m knowledge of grammatical 
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forms. As already pointed out in the discussion of teachers’ 
marks in Chap. VI, the chief value in these standardized testsi 
is that they enable us to get at the exact points of weakness or'll 
of strength; they give us definite facts.. 

III. General Intelligence Tests 

1 Name of the Test .—Another kind of test has been found 
to have even greater value for guidance than the standard 
achievement tests in school subjects. Various names have been 
suggested for this typo of test, but not one of them is entirely 
satisfactory. The most common names used aio Intelligence 
Tests, General Intelligence Tests, and Mental Tests. The 
difficulty IS that all testa, even of so-called physical traits, are 
to some extent mental teats, since physical movements oiiginate 
and are controlled in the central nervous system. School 
subject tests must be not only mental tests in general, but tests 
of general intelligence as well The difficulty is aggiavatcd by 
the lack of agreement among experts regarding exactly what 
these tests measure, 

2. Confusion of Terminology .—Some believe that they are 
tests of inborn capacity, and thus are accurate measures of what 
an individual may achieve. Others believe that they are tests 
of what a person has alieady learned, and not accurate measures 
of inborn capacity. The question is also complicated by the 
meaning assigned to the terms “mtelligcncc” and “intellect.” 
Lightner Witmer looks upon “intelligence" as native capacity, 
what we have by natuie, and “intellect” as native capacity 
acted upon by environment—what we are able to do at any 
time; our working ability to solve problems is intellect, and this 
is the product of education, environment, and “intelligence." 
Lester P. Ward^ uses the terms in the opposite way. To him 
“intelligence” is “intellect plus knowledge” or “intellect plus 
the product of its operation ” Thus, intellect is inborn capacity 
and intelligence the product of native capacity acted upon by 
environment. No matter what are the merits that one definition 
may have over the other, it is clear that the statement by Ward 
represents more nearly the common use of the term and will 
be accepted in this discussion. 

‘ Wabd, Lbster P,, The Psychic Factois of Civilization, Boston. Gmn 
and Company, 1897, pp 220, 230. 
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3. Difficulty of Testing Native Capacity —Everyone admits 
that we cannot, with our present testing tools, measure native 
capacity directly. Native capacity, or “intellect,” is a term 
useful as an abstraction, but impossible to separate from the 
total product By its very nature, it must represent a certain 
combination of potential abilities or qualities found in the 
fertilized ovum Even in the period of growth before birth, 
many things may happen to affect the fcetus unfavorably. Poor 
nutrition, disease, lack of exercise, and accidents may profoundly 
affect native capacity long before it is possible to measure or 
test it Few tests of any land are possible until several months 
after birth By this time environmental factors may have had 
a very great effect upon “native capacity ” We are forced, 
then, to adopt indirect methods of measuring this innate "intel¬ 
lect” or capacity. 

4. Tests of Native Capacity —On this point, practically every¬ 
one is agreed that any test given is, at least, partly a test of 
innate capacity. If we could be sure that other elements were 
equalized, we could measure, at least roughly, innate qualities. 
For example, if we could so arrange the life and environment of 
two boys that all factors acting upon them—parents, teachers, 
playmates, food, clothing—are exactly the same, that the illnesses 
one has, the other also has, and if in every way we could make 
the conditions affecting one the same as those affecting the 
other, we could be fairly sure that the differences noted at any 
given time would be due largely, if not entirely, to heredity. 
Thus we could, to a degree, measure inborn capacity The 
differences in points of view now apparent among biologists, 
sociologists, and psychologists are not regarding the fundamenta, 
fact of differences in native capacity, nor regarding the impor¬ 
tance of environmental factors as mfluencing development, but 
in the relative importance of heredity, on the one hand, and 
environment, on the other, in affecting the growth and develop¬ 
ment of individuals 

5. Uncertainty regarding the Extent of Influence of Heredity — 
Terman stresses the influence of heredity. Watson, on the other 
hand, stresses environmental facts. He even goes so far as to say: 

Give me a dozen healthy infants, well formed, and my own specified 
world to bring them up in, and I'll guaiantee to take any one at random 
and tram him to become any type of specialist I might select—doctor, 
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laTvyer, artist, merchant, chief, and, yes, even begRar-maii and thief 
—regardless of his talents, penchants, tcndoncics, abilities, vocations 
and race of hia ancestors ^ 

Recent investigations tend to show that environmental 
factors are exceedingly important in what we call “intelligence.” 
Observations on childien of the same family and even on twins 
when separated at an early age and placed in different homes have 
shown marked differences in I.Q. as measured by standard intel¬ 
ligence tests. This shows cither (1) that the tests used cannot 
separate out native capacity and nieasiiio it, or (2) that native 
capacity is definitely subject to modification by cnviionment 
Until further investigations on a more extensive scale are made, 
we must reserve judgment on the general question. From our 
present knowledge, however, it seems probable that given two 
children two years old of exactly the same “native capacity” 
their “intelligence” may bo made to vary greatly by differences 
m food, in sleep, in general care, in home conditions, in schooling. 

6 Native Capacity as a Constantly Accelerating Force.—On the 
other hand, wo may also safely infer that, if general environ¬ 
mental conditions are at all constant, native capacity acta as 
a constantly accelerating force m dctcimining the “intelligence” 
of individuals at any given tune. As has previously been pointed 
out, if a boy starts with very superior ability m Latin, he will 
learn more quickly than one with loss ability, and the difference 
in actual Latin achievement will constantly increase Ho gains 
in knowledge of Latin, not only because he starts out more 
quickly and thus gains the fundamentals upon which to work, 
but also because he has greater capacity to learn Latin. As a 
rule, when the differences in achievement in quantity and quality 
over a given period are very great, we may safely infer significant 
differences in native capacity. More important than this, the 
investigations of Freeman on the results of varying environments 
on brotheis and sisters have shown that environmental factors 
were much more powerful in the Ga,se of childien who were 
under five years of age than they were after this time. There 
seems to be a period of “plasticity” during which environmental 
factors have greater effect than they do later. It seems clear 

^ Watson, John B , Bdmvioii.mn, Ni‘W Ymk' W W. Norton and Com¬ 
pany, Inc,, 1926, p 82. {Used hj siiccial yorimsmon of Iho pubhsher ) 
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that among children of school age, tests of general mtelhgence 
have great value in predicting future accomplishments 

Turning now to actual investigations into the relationship 
between the results of these tests and school progress, we find 
quite a wealth of material. 

7. Relationship between Intelligence Scores and School Expec¬ 
tancy —Proctor made a careful study of 131 cases of high- 
school students and followed them up over a period of six years 
Some of the results of this study aie given in Table XXIII 


Table XXIII —Compabativb Study op 131 Hiqh-school Students' 



Nura- 

, bor 

1 

Range 

IQ 

Median 

IQ 

Upper 

quar- 

tile 

Low¬ 

est 

quar- 

tile 

Median 
high- 
, school 
mark 

Range 

in 

average 

mark 

I Students who did not com¬ 
plete high Bohool 

30 

110- 

79 

94 


88- 

79 

0 

B to D 

II Students who completed 
high school but who did not 
continue their schooling 

34 

128- 

89 


128- 

110 

07- 

89 

B- 

A — to 
D + 

III Students who completed' 
high school and continued 
their schooling 

07 

X42- 

93 

118 

142- 

125 

107- 

93 

B 

A to 

G 


1 Proctoh, W M , The Use of Psyohologioal Teste in the Educational and Vocationol 
Guidance of High School Pupils, Journal of Educahonal Research Monographs^ No 1, 
October, 1023, Bloomington, III . Piibho School Publishing Company, Rev Ed , 1923 
Constructed from material m Chap IV {Used by epeczal permission of the puhhehers ) 

This shows some striking differences between the three groups. 
The highest I.Q. of Group I, those who did not complete high 
school, was lower than the median of Group III, those who went 
to college Roughly the higher half of Group I corresponds in 
I.Q. to the lower half of Group III On the other hand, we may 
say that the upper half of Group I have, so far as I Q is con¬ 
cerned, as good a chance to succeed m college as the lower half of 
Group III These facts are somewhat more strikingly brought 
out in Tables XXIV and XXV, and in Pigs 13 and 14 

Figure 13 shows that there are no striking difCcicnees in I.Q 
for Groups I and II; a somewhat larger percentage of Group I 
have low I Q. The greatest difference is seen in Group III— 
those who have gone to college. Here the difference is marked. 
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There is clearly a common ground, however, for the three groups 
and this is between an I.Q. of 90 and one of 120, Group I has 
70 per cent between this range. Group II has 91 per cent, and 
Group III has 46.2 per cent. We must admit, then, that within 
this middle group, the I Q. alone docs not provide any completely 
reliable ciiterion for determining length of stay in school. The 
upper range, 120 to 150, or better, 130 to 158, does reveal signifi¬ 
cant differences, and the lower range, 70 to 90, also shows a 



Fin 1,1 ■ — IiitoUiKi'iicu HCDioM ijf thii'o groupH of high-Hi'houl Hliulpiita 

clear relationship. Fomgold, in a study of the students in the 
Hartford High School' found the distribution into intelligence 
groups to be as follows: 


Tadlh XXIV —PiiUCBNTAtiB m,' Studun rs in Each Mi.nt w. Guoui’ in Six 
C nABSKS AT tub I5ec 1INNIN(1 la TIIK 'Tkum^ 


Class 

LD 

U9 

LIO 

UlO 

Lll 

Ull 

Superior (IQ 110-) 

9 4 

11 0 

12,0 

13 5 

17 0 

18.8 

Aveiage (I Q 95-109) 

66 0 

07 5 

71.7 

71 2 

70 6 

69.0 

Inferior (I Q. 01 and below) 

2f,.0 

21.4 

10.3 

16 3 

12.5 

12 2 


LO moans lower nintli giacle, UO iticana upper ninth giado, oLo 

1 Fisingold, GusTAVia A., Intolligoiioo and Peisistonoy in High School 
Attendance, School and Society, 18: U3~m, Got. 13, 1023. 
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This table shows that 9.4 per cent of the pupils m the lower 
ninth grade are superior, 65 per cent are average, and 26 6 per 
cent are inferior, while in the upper half of the eleventh grade 
18 8 per cent are superior, 69 per cent average, and 12 2 per 
cent are inferior. Feingold estimates that if the class were 
traced through the three years the percentages of each intelli¬ 
gence group remaining m school would be as follows • 


Table XXV — Percentage op Pupils Remaining at the Beginning op 

Each Term* 


Class 

L9 

! U9 

1 

LIO 

mo 

Lll 

mi 

Superior 

100 0 


89 4 

86 2 

81 4 

80 0 

Average 

100 0 


77 3 

66 8 

48 8 

42 6 

Iiifeiioi 

100 0 

mi 

44 6 

36 0 

22 1 

19 2 



Claes 

14 —Percentage of students remaining at the beginning of each term 

The situation is brought out more clearly by Fig 14. It 
is described by Feingold as follows:^ 

Confimng our investigation to the Hartford High School, wherein 
the system of semiannual promotion prevails, we observe that of the 

1 Feingold, Gustave A., Intelligence and Persistency m High School 
Attendance, School and Society, 18‘ 445, Oct 13, 1923. 
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superior pupils, 10.6 per cent will have dropped out by the beginning 
of the sophomore year An additional 8 per cent will have dropped 
out by the beginning of the junior year, and another 1.4 per cent will 
have dropped out by the beginning of the senior year Thus, by the 
end of three yeais, some 20 per cent will have left school, while fully 
80 per cent will graduate at the end of the four years, since figures 
show that very few, who become seniors, leave ivithout graduating. 
On the other hand, among the lowest mental group, full 55 4 per cent 
will have dropped out by the end of the first year, another 22.6 per cent 
will have dropped out by the end of the second year and almost a 
total of 81 per cent will have dropped out by the end of the third year. 
In other words, only 19 per cent of them will be left in the high school 
at the end of three years, or long enough to enter the senior class. 

Practically all studies of children who have left school show 
that those who rank in the lowest intelligenee group withdraw 
in much larger proportion than those in the superior and the 
average groups. 

We thus see that intelligence tests do have a high predic¬ 
tive value in indicating persistency or retention in school. We 
should note clearly, however (1) that this does not account for 
all the withdrawals, for more then 10 per cent of the superior 
group and over half of the average group left school; (2) that 
some at least of the group marked inferior by the test remained 
in school. 


Table XXVI — Compakiron of 'I'iiuee Gkouph of Ilirni fjoiioon Students 

ACOOIIDINO TO I.Q.l 


Intelligenoo 

quotients 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Number 


Number 

— 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

140-149 . .. 






2 

130-139 .... 





11 

16.4 

120-129 





17 

26 4 

110-119 . 

3 




19 

28.2 

100-109 . .. 

6 




12 

18 

90- 99. 

13 



35 


10 

80- 89. 

8 






70- 79.. 

1 


HH 





1 Pnorion, W M , Peyohologloal Toata and QuJdanoo of ITiRh Snhool Pupil8» Bloomington, 
III Pubbo Sohool Publiahing Company, Rov» Ed.# 1028 adaptod. 
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8. Relationship between School Maries and School Expectancy .— 
Another interesting comparison is that between the scholastic 
grades given m school and school expectancy. Here again the 



studies made by Proctor are significant Table XXVII and 
Fig 15 show the general lelationship found: 


Table XXVII —Compahison op Thbbe Geotjpb op Hiqh-school 
Students according to Scholastic Marks in High School^ 


Marks 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

Number 

Per¬ 

centage 

A. 




1 

2 

3 

A-. .. 



3 

9 

10 

15 

B+ 

• • 


4 

11 

13 

20 

B . . 

2 

7 

8 

24 

26 

37 

B-. . . 

2 

7 

7 

20 

9 

13 3 

c+ . 

6 

20 

8 

24 

7 

10 3 

c . 

5 

17 


9 

1 

1 4 

0- 

4 

12 





D+. 

6 

20 


3 



D . 

5 


■■ 





^ PsocTon, W. M I op cxi * adapted. 
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Wg caa also see that there is by no means a perfect similarity 
between I Q, and marks in high school. Here the differences 
between Group 11 and Group III aie not as great as might be 
anticipated. The median mark for the two groups is almost the 
same, and the range is vciy similar. It is apparent that the 
students in Group II, as a whole, are working more nearly up 
to their capacity than aic those of Group HI, or, stating it m 
another way, that the teachers are not making the bright group 
work as hard as they should. We do see some significant 
difference in the total per cent who have attained marks above 
C, taking this as an avciage or median maik. This is 
brought out more clearly when we take the percentage of each 
group that is above and below the median. Group II has 88 
per cent above C and Group III has 98.6 per cent above. 
More significant still, the pciccntago of Group HI who attain a 
mark of — or above is 88 3, while that in Gi oup II is only 68. 

Much more significant differences are found in Group I, who 
are far below cither of the other groups in scholastic standing. 
In this group, 49 per cent of the marks in the group are 0— or 
below, that IS, below average, and none is above B. The 
graph shows clearly that the common ground lies between the 
marks of C and B. Group I has 51 per cent within this range 
and none above; Group II has 77 per cent, and Group III 
has 62 per cent above and none below. 

9. Intelligence Scores and College Marks —Many studies 
have been made of the relationship between scores in mtelh'- 
gence tests and college scholastic standing. Brown University 
has for years given tests to incoming freshmen and has used the 
rating as a basis for classification. Tables XXVIII and XXIX 
will serve to show some interesting facts regarding the relation¬ 
ship between intelligence rating and college success. ‘ 

These tables show that more unsatisfactory cases are reported 
among those lower in intelligence rating than among those higher; 
and that more cases of students doing better than average work 
are reported among those higher in intelligence than among 
those lower. It should be noted again that the resemblance is 

‘ Tyson, GnonaH R., Results of InloUigonco Examinations Held in the 
Colleges and High Schools, Unwermty of Pennaylvama BuUelin, Vol XXI, 
No. 1, Seventh Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, Philadelphia. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1920, pp. 262-270 
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Table XXVIII.— Relation op Scores to Academic Standing—Brown 

Univebsity 


Eighty Students Reported as Unsatisfactory in School Work 

Number Reported as 

Ratmg m Psychological Tests Unsatisfactory 


Poor or very poor . .... 63 

Average..... . . 14 

Good or very good .... 13 


Table XXIX— Relation op Scores to Academic Standing—Brown 

University 

Thirty-four Students Reported as Domg Better than Average Woik 

Number Reported as 
Ratmg m Psychological Tests Better than Aveiage 


Superior 5 

Very good. , 19 

Good . 7 

Average 2 

Poor . 1 


not complete and great care must be taken not to inteipret the 
results too generally Figure 16, taken from the same study, 
throws additional light upon the same question ^ 

The diagram is a graphic representation of the Pearson coefficient 
of correlation, 0 52, that was obtained In the upper half of the diagram 
we have regular steps of ten points interval, showing the intelligence 
scores Below each step is recorded the number of persons receiving 
the score of that step In the lower half of the diagram is found the 
average of the school grades received by the persons having the intelli¬ 
gence score above. Thus the diagram reads, from left to right, one 
person received an intelligence score of between 190 and 199 and a 
school mark of 97 Three persons received intelligence scores of between 
180 and 189, and their school grades averaged 91, and so on across 
the page. 

Here again we see that there is a real relationship between 
marks obtained and mtelhgence scores The highest woman 
in intelligence score made the highest scholastic mark, and the 
lowest m intelligence received the lowest marks. Between these 
extremes great variations occur. 

' Tyson, George R , Results of Intelhgence Exammations Held in 
Colleges and High Schools, UmversUy of Pennsylvama Bulletin, Vol XXI, 
No 1, Seventh Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, Univeisity of 
Pennsylvama, 1920, pp 266, 267. 
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The difforencea noted m this study are seen in practically 
all investigations of the kind Clear dilTorcnces are shown in 
ability and accomplishment between the very low I.Q and the 
very high I.Q. We can be quite certain that those who are very 
low will not succeed in high school and should not think of 
going on to college Those of high I.Q can, if they will, succeed 
in high school and, as far as intellectual ability is concerned. 



could profit by further study in some school beyond high school 
When we approach the mid-points, those who are near average 
abihty, the situation is not so clear. Persons of average I.Q. do 
succeed in college and persons of above average I.Q do fail in 
college. Within this range other factors than those tested by 
those tests are determinative. Among those factors are health, 
general attitude and interest, freedom from worry, and certain 
of the character traits mentioned in Chap X. 
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10. Prediction of Educational Success —One of the most valu¬ 
able studies in the prediction of school success is the ten-year 
follow-up study by Thorndike. ^ This is the 

. . first comprehensive study in the United States to learn what 
happens in later years to children who are given vocational guidance 
Professor Thorndike and his assistants obtained in 1922 the school 
records of 2,225 children then about fourteen years old, gave them 
psychological and vocational tests, and followed the educational and 
industrial careers of 1,807 of them to 1932 to determine the value of 
each fact of school and test records for vocational prediction or guidance. 

The correlations of the intelligence-test scores with grade 
reached at leaving school, school progress after the time of the 
tests, scholarship after the time of the tests, and a composite of 
these, called educational success^ is uniformly high. 

These correlations reveal that the score in a test of an hour or less 
which can be given to a hundred children at once, predicts future 
educational success better than the progress record of approximately 
eight years in school and nearly as well as the opinions of past teachers 
concerning conduct or ability.^ 

This IS further confirmation of the conclusions of earlier studies 
and should make guidance workers more confident of the value 
of the tests for prediction of success of groups of students. 

11. Intelligence Scores and Occupational Success —Intelligence 
tests have also frequently been used to predict occupational 
capacity. Practically all of these attempts are based upon the 
results of the Army Alpha Tests given to our soldiers in the World 
War Each enlisted man filled out a card stating his occupation; 
he was also given the Army Alpha Test (or the Beta Test, if he 
was unable to read English with a fair degree of efficiency). 
From these data were computed the relative intelligence levels 
of the various occupations. The relationship between the Army 
Alpha scores and the various occupations is shown m Fig 17. 

This figure is an adaptation of Fig. 16 m Army Mental Tests 
The base is the actual Army Alpha scores instead of the letter 
grades. The equivalent letter grades are given at the bottom, 

' Thorndike, E L , and others. Prediction of Vocational Success, New 
York The Commonwealth Fund, 1934. 

“ Ibid , p 48 
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and the approximate mental ages^ at the top Each line shows 
the median, the middle 50 per cent, and the approximate total 
range of the occupation listed. The total range has been cal¬ 
culated from Table 378 of the Memoirs of the National Academy 
of Sciences This gives for each occupation the percentages of 
men receiving the various letter grades from D — to A. We thus 
have fixed the range of letter grades; the Alpha scores within 
the letter grades at each end of the range have been roughly 
calculated. In any case, the error is not great, and the total 
ranges as given may be taken as representing accurately enough 
the actual range. 

The figure shows clearly the great difference between the 
medians of the laborer and the engineer officer While the 
differences in the medians of the occupations as arranged is very 
little m many cases, there is clearly shown a steady progression. 
On the whole, the relative order of the occupations agrees with 
our a -pnori judgment of the intelligence required in each. 

How can these be used for guidance purposes? At once 
several limitations suggest themselves First, we cannot be 
sure that the occupations named on the cards of soldiers were, 
in all cases, their real occupations Numerous cases were found 
where the soldier reported some other occupation than the one 
in which he had been engaged; this was often done because the 
man wanted to learn another occupation. In the second place, 
we have few data that will enable us to know how successful the 
man was in his occupation. 

Some were novices and had had no contact with the occupation; 
some were apprentices, others journeymen, and others experts 
A limited study® was made of certain occupations in which the 
degree of expertness of the worker was known. In this study, 
the median scores of experts were usually above those of journey¬ 
men, and those of journeymen above those of apprentices But 
medians of groups are not satisfactory bases for judging individ¬ 
uals It IS assumed by Fryer and others that the middle 50 per 

^ These approximations are taken from Manual of Instructions for use 
with Army Alpha Intelligence Tests V, VI, VII, VIII, IX m public schools. 
Bureau of Educational Measuiementa, Kansas State Teaoheis College, 
Empoiia, Kan , Seventh Ed , 1930, p 18 

2 Ybrkeb, Robert M , Psychological Examining m the United States 
Army, Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, Vol XV, 826-827. 
Washington’ Government Printing Office, 1921 
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cent of scores m each occupation can be taken to represent the 
range within which success in that occupation may be predicted. 
When this range is taken, the relative place of the various occupa¬ 
tions IS not so clear. The upper cpiartile of the lowest occupation 
equals or exceeds the median of forty-three other occupations. 



Locomotive General Mnchnnical Toilnr Railrofld 
Enginomon Moclmmc Engineer Conductors 


T-Tot4il Range of All Workers 
A - Middle Fifty Per Coni of Apprenlicos 
»/- Middle Fifty Per Cent of Journeymen 
fi-Middle Fifty Per Cent of Export* 

Fig. 18.—Compariitivo scores m Army Alpha of apiironUcoH, journoymen, and 

exports. 

The median score of laborers falls with the 50 percentile range of 
over half the occupations listed. It is, however, when we take 
the total range that the greater overlapping is seen. The assump¬ 
tion that the success range is the middle 50 per cent is only an 
assumption at be.st and cannot in the nature of the case bo always 
true. A glanco at Fig. 17 will show that the upper ranges of the 
lower occupations extend far up into the middle 60 por cent 
of the highest occupations and that tho lower ranges of all 
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except two occupations extend far down into the lower quaitile 
of the lowest. Nor are we helped very much by the data showing 
differences between apprentices, journeymen, and experts. 
The same overlapping is seen. This may be seen in Fig 18, 
which gives for five occupations the medians and the middle 50 
percentile range For purposes of comparison, the total range, 
the median, and the middle 50 per cent are also given 

The practical difficulty in prognosis may be clearly shown by a 
comparison of the five occupations m Fig. 18. Suppose that one 
boy, X, has a score of 115 and another boy, Y, a score of 50. 
What occupation is indicated for each? In the first place, while 
the lines show in a general way the range of scores made by 
apprentices, journeymen, and experts, we have no data that 
would indicate whether experts and journeymen who made low 
scores were more or less successful than those who made high 
scores. We might find the most successful expert enginemen all 
above the median or all below. It is possible that “intelligence,” 
as measured by the Alpha scores, is a handicap in certain occupa¬ 
tions This IS more than a conjecture, it has been demonstrated. 
Again, granting that the scores do show occupational capacity, 
what one of the five occupations should boy X choose? Should 
he choose the vocation of mechanical engineer in which he would 
rank somewhat above the median or one of the other four in 
which he would rank near the top? Should boy Y choose to be a 
railroad conductor in which he would rank near the median, or 
might he succeed as a mechanical engineer? Many other 
factors than such scores would need to be considered before a 
decision could be made intelligently. 

We cannot, then, take these results at their face value and use 
them as the only or the determining factors in occupational 
choice. They are valuable, but only if used in connection with 
other supporting and supplementary data Again, we see, as in 
other cases where tests are used, that the scores toward either 
extreme are much more sigmficant than are those toward the 
average We may be fairly sure that if a boy attains an intelli¬ 
gence score much below the median of a certain occupation, the 
probability of his success in that occupation would be remote and 
he should be led to choose another unless he shows clearly other 
outstanding qualifications. The boy who makes a high intelli¬ 
gence score should, possibly, consider first those occupations 
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that rank high in intelligence scores rather than those ranking 
low. In the light of Thorndike's findings, oven this guarded 
statement may be too strong. In the ten-year follow-up of 
individuals, he found the prediction of vocational careers and 
vocational success based upon intelligence tests little better 
than a chance guess ^ 

Intelligence scores aic undoubtedly much more valuable as 
indicating desirable occupational choices, at ccitain levels, than 
are the data rcgaiding intelligence levels of occupations. This is 
true because these scores have a high value in predict mg success 
in school, and school success is a necessary clement in the prepara¬ 
tion foi all highei occupations If an occupation requires a 
certain amount of school woik as a pierequisite to entrance or to 
success and if, as wo have seen, scores made in intelligence tests 
have real predictive value for school success, those scores are very 
useful in indicating occupational choice even though they do this 
indirectly. For example, suppose a boy wants to become a civil 
engineei. Ordinarily, the preparation for .such a profession 
demands successful competition of high school and college or 
school of enginoez’ing, with a largo amount of woik in mathe¬ 
matics To do the work in school or college requires an intelli¬ 
gence indicated by a score of 100 to 120 in Army Alpha. Hence, 
even though ho might become a succes.sful engineer if ho could 
receive the necessary training, it ivoiild be usele.ss foi him to plan 
such a career because ho would not get through school. In 
most of the cases, the value of intelligence scoies is found on the 
negative side They indicate those who should not attempt to 
enter a given occupation fairly well but do not indicate the 
particular occupation that one should enter.- 

IV, Aptitude Tests 

1. Basic Assum-ptions —-Closely related to the tests of general 
intelligence already described and to the “ability,” or "pro- 
ficieney,” tests to be described later are tests designed particularly 
to discover aptitude—the capacity for the development of 
ability or sldll. It is often impossible to scpaiatc entirely the 
three types of tost. The chief difference lies in the relative 

TiioiiNDiKH, E L , op dl , pp 69, CO 

“ A molhod by wluch mental aRi-s or sroroB m nitc'lligi'iuT! toHts may bo 
used ns a help in occupational choices is descubed on p 166 . 
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emphasis upon one or another phase. Nearly all of these tests 
are based upon the assumption that there are certain innate 
capacities that underlie and condition abilities and skills in any 
line of activity; when these capacities are present, success is 
likely to result from training, and, when they are absent, failure 
is inevitable. It is assumed, for example, that musical memory is 
an innate capacity or that some innate capacity determines the 
amount of musical memory any person may attain. If, then, one 
lacks this capacity or has it to a very slight extent, no amount of 
training will enable him to become an accomplished musician. 
Again, promptness of decision is considered an essential to 
success as an executive. This, we are told, is an innate capacity. 
If one has this capacity to a marked degiee, it is probable that 
he would be successful as an executive The task of the investi¬ 
gator IS, then, to find whether these determining capacities are 
present or not and to discover this as early in the life of each 
person as possible. This offers a fascinating field for investiga¬ 
tion. The intelligence tests already described are based in 
largo measure upon this same assumption—^that what we call 
intelligence (or whatever is tested by these tests) is a necessary 
element in school success and in success in various occupations. 

Some advocates of the use of these tests make no claim that 
these tests test any underlying innate capacity or that there is any 
such capacity. They are interested only m the degree to which 
tests predict what individuals do or can do If the scores on these 
tests actually predict what the mdividual does or can do, it does 
not matter whether the tests test innate capacity or something 
merely closely related to the ability that is developed later 
They are tests designed to predict this ability. 

Aptitude tests cannot, of course, distinguish clearly between 
innate capacity and developed ability The score that one makes 
on any test is dependent upon both nature and nurture or 
environment. When given to individuals who have had no 
training directly or indirectly in the things to be tested, they more 
nearly represent aptitude Trade and other proficiency tests are 
also, in a measure, aptitude tests, but here training precedes such 
tests. Given the same amount of training, a trade test may 
distinguish clearly differences in aptitude between individuals. 
Trade tests given before and after training will also reveal differ¬ 
ences in aptitude between individuals. 
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2 Kinds of Capacity Tested —Among the “capacities” or 
“aptitudes” that are suggested as important to test are (1) 
musical aptitude; (2) manipulative or mechanical aptitude; (3) 
attention and -will, including span of attention, fluctuation of 
attention, concentration of attention, promptness of decision and 
action; (4) emotional traits, such as nature and degree of emo¬ 
tional expression, “temperament” and dominant moods and 
sentiments, interests, antipathies, introversion-extroversion, etc,; 
(6) scholastic aptitudes, both general and specific, (6) aptitudes 
for various occupations such as aviator, compositor, motorman, 
salesman, stenographer, and many others. 

3. Types of Aptitude Test .—It would be difficult even to list all 
of the different forms of aptitude test that have been constructed, 
many of which are now in use. General scholastic aptitude 
tests are now used for predicting success in high school and 
college These are fairly successful and have high predictive 
value There are also special aptitude testa for nearly every 
subject in high school; these arc valuable but do not yet have 
predictive value so high as do the general tesi.s. 

Seashoie has devised tests designed to discover certain factors 
that are considered essential to the development of musical 
proficiency; among thorn aie (1) musical sensitiviiy, (2) musical 
action, (3) musical memory, (4) musical intellect, and (5) 
musical feeling, Stenquist and others developed tests to detect 
general mechanical aptitude. They presuppose no mechanical 
experience. 

Downey constructed a series of tests for determining the 
temperamental traits of an individual through a senes of motor 
reactions. Scores on the tests may be used to judge an individ¬ 
ual's innate force, self-confidence, adaptability, power of restraint, 
patience in detailed work, and other qualities. Watson has a 
test for fan-mindedness in certain religious and economic issues 
indicating the trend and amount of prejudice exhibited in forming 
judgments Pressey and Brotemarkle have constructed testa 
designed to discover emotional reactions to certain situations, 
and Viteles has developed tests to distinguish kinds of attention 
and to indicate promptness of action, 

Some of the most interesting and useful aptitude tests arc 
those devised to test aptitudes for various occupations, or perhaps 
it would be more nearly correct to say that their purpose is to 
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predict success or failure in occupations. Such teats have been 
devised for many diffeient occupations Among the most succes- 
ful are those for stenographers, telegraphers, aviators, waitresses, 
sewing-machine operators, engine lathe operators, automobile 
drivers, comptometer operators, and motormen. 

There aie also various tests devised to test what might be called 
fundamental character traits that are thought to be necessary for 
success in various types of occupation Mental alertness, 
introversion-extroversion, social attitudes, and many other 
traits have been tested 

4 Comparative Inefficiency of Tests .—None of these tests of 
aptitude has shown a correlation with the actual development of 
the trait sufficiently high to warrant its use as the sole means 
of determining aptitude, but they are probably quite helpful when 
administered and interpreted by experts; in most cases, they are 
not safe instruments for the novice. 

Thorndike, in the study referred to on page 151, found that the 
correlation between aptitude tests given in school and the occupa¬ 
tional choice and occupational success of the same individuals 
ten years later was so low as to be meaningless for prediction 
The claims made for these tests by many of those who have 
constructed them seem, therefore, not to be warranted by the 
facts. There are no tests yet devised that can be relied upon to 
predict vocational success for young people in school General 
intelligence tests are, apparently, just as valuable as the aptitude 
tests now in use. School success can, however, be predicted 
with a high degree of certainty. 

5 Validity of Assumption .—It is not entirely clear that the 
fundamental assumption upon which they are based is valid. 
This assumption is that there are certain qualities that are com¬ 
mon in all situations and that manifest themselves in the same 
way regardless of varying circumstances and that these qualities 
are inborn Stenquist assumes that the mechanical reactions to 
the situations in his test will reveal the way in which the individ¬ 
ual will react to all mechanical situations. Downey assumes that 
the self-restraint shown m the situations devised by the test is 
symptomatic of the self-restraint of the individual in situations 
that are largely or totally different The same may be said of 
Watson, or Pressey, and of Brotemarkle Viteles assumes that 
the person who, in his laboratory experiments, shows a certain 
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Span of attention or manifests fluctuation of attention will show 
the same quality or kind of attention as a inotorman or an aviator 
or a machine operator when on the job. These assumptions are 
basic, and upon their truth or falsity depends the reliability of the 
tests. Thus far, none of these assumptions has been proved. 
They may or may not be true. If it can bo dcmonstiated that 
such common innate traits actually do exist, our pioblcm of 
training, and of education in general, would be gicatly facilitated. 
We would first find by tests -whether a certain “gencrar' tiait, 
such as self-confidence, was piesent in a given individual, after 
this, all we would need to do would be to train this trait, and we 
could secuie a decided increase in self-confidence wherever and 
whenever the situation aiose in which self-confidence could be 
manifested. The absence of the trait would indicate that we 
should not spend time and cffoi t in the attempt to develop that 
which docs not exist. The difficulty is in determining the truth 
or falsity of the fundamental assumption. Practically all the 
cxperimenlation so far carried on in connection with the problem 
of spread of training from one field to another would lead us to 
doubt the accuracy of the assumption. It seems safe to assume 
that traits, as such, do not have scpaiate existence but are merely 
relationships between situations and i espouses that self-con¬ 
fidence and power of restraint aie merely attitudes a given person 
takes in response to certain lather specific situaiions; that these 
situations are complex and that the same elements are not present 
at two different times. Consequently a person may show unusual 
self-restraint when in the presence of a superior officer, but let 
down tho bars completely in the presence of inferiors or equals. 
It may be that further analysis and expeiimentation will change 
our point of view and reveal the presence of some common under¬ 
lying traits. Until such time, we should be extremely careful 
,not to place complete confidence in the results of such tests. 
Human life is far too complex to warrant us in believing that 
common and invai lable elements may readily be separated out 
and used as a basis for training 

V. Trade Tests and Tests of Meohanicad Skill 

1. Distinction between Purposes of Trade Tests and Aptitude 
Tests —So far in this chapter we have been dealing with tests 
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that would help us find whether an individual had or had not the 
general qualities and characteristics that would enable him to 
be successful in certain occupations provided he secured the 
proper training for them That is, we were trying to find whether, 
on the basis of general and specific qualities or aptitudes, it 
would be worth while for him to begin •preparation for the occupa¬ 
tion It is also important for us to know whether, at any given 
time, the individual has the skills, the special abilities, and the 
techniques that will make his success probable in a given occupa¬ 
tion. These two functions of prediction are not opposed, but 
supplemental The former helps m the choice of Uaining for an 
occupation, the latter helps us to determine whether the individual 
is ready for the job. Many of these tests devised to test skills, 
techniques, and special abilities are also useful, to some extent, 
in indicating the further training that is desirable and pos¬ 
sible, and so can be used several years before the occupation is to 
be entered upon, but their greater usefulness is in determining 
whether the individual is now ready for the job. 

2. Limitations of Tests of Skill. —The last ten years has seen a 
large number of such tests devised, many of which are very 
helpful. The chief difficulties in devising such tests are (1) 
We do not know enough about the specific abilities, skills, tech¬ 
niques, and attitudes that are necessary for success in a given 
occupation Job analysis has been of very great assistance, 
but it has not yet developed a method of analysis that is com¬ 
pletely successful. Until we know what to test, we cannot, of 
course, develop adequate tests (2) We do not know the various 
combinations of qualities and characteristics that may make up a 
complex “aptitude” or “ability.” We are now quite sure that 
success may come from any one of several different combinations 
of specific abilities or characteristics. (3) We do not yet have 
tests that are completely effective in disclosing skills, abilities, 
and specific or general characteristics. (4) The conditions under 
which such tests are usually given are not "trade” conditions, 
that is, they are usually given in schools where the surroundings 
are not exact duplicates of the situations m the job on which the 
skills will be used In some cases this is not vital, but in others 
the difference in the situations is so great that skill may be 
manifested when the test is given, but may not be shown under 
the different circumstances of the job. 
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It is not the function of this discussion to desonbe in detail 
the various tests devised and to show their exact application 
to the problem of guidance. These tests are, for the most part, 
quite technical and should be administered and analyzed by 
experts. A general description of various types of such tests is 
sufficient for our picsent purpose. For a more intensive treat¬ 
ment of these tests the reader is referred to the list of reference 
books at the close of the chapter. 

3 Trade Tests, —Trade tests were first used extensively m 
the army. A modern army is not simply a collection of fighters; 
it is made up of skilled woi lemon in almost every kind of occupa¬ 
tion—engineers, carpenters, stone masons, plumbers, horseshoers, 
auto-repair men, machinists, mechanics, cooks, barbers, and a 
host of other diverse occupations. In an army composed of thou¬ 
sands of men hastily brought together from all parts of the coun¬ 
try and from all sorts of conditions, it was absolutely necessary to 
select skilled workers in all these occupations. Time could not be 
wasted in preparing men for jobs; men who already had the neces¬ 
sary skills must bo selected quickly It was out of such condi¬ 
tions that trade tests developed. They were designed to select 
out as quickly as possible men who had the qualifications neces¬ 
sary for immediate success in various jobs. They consisted, in 
general, of information tests and performance tests. Information 
tests were designed to find what the individual know. They 
were usually of two kinds, (1) oral or verbal tests, and (2) picture 
tests. In the former, names of machines and parts of machines, 
of tools, processes, etc., were given and questions asked concern¬ 
ing each. In the latter, pictures of these machines, tools, etc., 
were presented and questions were asked designed to reveal the 
knowledge of the individual or his acquaintance with the tool or 
machine. The peiformance tests tested the individual’s ability 
to do the job itself. Each type of performance test was so 
arranged as to distinguish between the novice, the apprentice, the 
journeyman, and the master workman Tests of this kind have 
been developed in many occupations Among them are those 
of the stenographer, typist, tool maker, gunsmith, pattern maker, 
carpenter, plumber, lathe operator, sheot-raetai worker, machine 
operator, clerk, motorman, piinter, and many others. All of 
these tests are by no means entirely successful, but all are helpful 
and give promise of further development to a point whore they 
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can be largely relied upon for the selection of applicants, when the 
important thing is to select those who now have the skill requisite 
for success in the job applied for. It should be lemembered 
that most of these testa reeogmze that the ability to perform the 
activities of the ]ob is a complex ability and involves many 
specific abilities. Consequently, most of the tests are batteries 
of more or less simple tests and so are designed to test various 
abilities The score is a composite score made up of the sum 
of the scores of the component tests. 

VI. Summary 

In spite of the fact that our present testing program must 
be considered as incomplete and entirely inadequate to meet our 
needs, it is the most encouragmg part of the entire educational 
situation We see the need of actual objective measurement of 
achievement, of abilities, of aptitudes, and are embarked upon 
the development of such a program. The methods used are 
scientific, and for the most part there is frank recognition of the 
limitations of the tests so far constructed With all their limi¬ 
tations they are invaluable instruments m guidance. No guid¬ 
ance worker can afford to neglect them. 

QUESTIONS 

1 What do “mtelligenec tests” test? 

2 How far can we depend upon them for prediction? 

3 What IS the evidence for and agamst “general” tiaits or capacities? 

4 What difference m the trammg of students would he made by the 
acceptance of one or the other of these two points of view? 

5 What tests have been devised to test actual abilities and skills? 

6 How effective are they? 
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Chapter X 


ESTIMATES OF PERSONALITY TRAITS AND 

SELF-ANALYSIS AS METHODS OF STUDYING THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

I Estimates of Personality Traits 

In Chap IX, it is clearly recognized that other factors 
than those revealed by tests largely determine achievement both 
in school and out of school One of the moat important of these 
IS what we call “personality." This rather indefinite and 
indefinable something determines to a large extent success in 
every field of endeavor 

1. Meaning of Personality .—This term personality is variously 
mterprotod and 13 thought of by many as something that is 
born in an individual and not subject to training In general, 
personality is the same as individuality: it is that group of 
qualities and characteristics tliat make one an individual, that 
set him off from another individual As such, it is the sum total 
of abilities, skills, interests, and physical and mental characteris¬ 
tics that he possesses, or, better still, the combination of all 
these. Defined thus, it comprises everything that an individual 
has as the result of both heredity and training The term is 
not generally used m this sense, but is confined largely to those 
somewhat general characteristics listed as tact, charm, sympathy, 
aggressiveness, trustwoi thiness, etc, etc. Probably a better term 
for these traits and characteristics is “ character traits." Hughes 
merely calls them “individual capacities, attitudes, and inter¬ 
ests.’’^ 

2. Method of Attack ,—Since the terms used are so general 
and indefinite, the first necessity would be to make a list of the 
traits and characteristics that we shall study and to define them 

1 HuQinas, W. HAnniN, A Hating Scalo for Individual Capaoitioa, Atti¬ 
tudes, and Interests, The Journal of Educational Method, 3: 6^65, October, 
1923. 
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as clearly as possible. The next step would be to devise methods 
by which they can be measured or estimated. We are at once 
confronted with several difiBiculties. In the first place we must 
ask whether there are, after all, any such things as general 
traits, like initiative, tact, trustworthiness, etc. We know that 
a trait such as initiative is mamfcsted in a particular situation, 
will it also be shown in another situation rather unlike the first? 
Are people tactful in all situations? Are they completely 
trustworthy? Are they always cooperative? We are at once on 
debatable ground. We are very sure that few, if any, persons 
manifest such “personality” traits equally in all situations. 

3. The Occurrence of Personality Traits —If we cannot be sure 
that character or personality traits are general, what is the use 
of trying to estimate their strength or even of discovering their 
existence? This can, perhaps, best be answered by asking 
another question and answering it What do we mean by an 
accurate man, a sympathetic woman, a person who is cooperative? 
An accurate man is one who m certain situations, where it is 
worth while to be accurate, is accurate. This may be in mathe¬ 
matical calculations where you can depend upon his calculations, 
or it may be m that what facts he knows, he really knows We 
can rely upon the accuracy of the information he possesses We 
obviously do not mean that every time he estimates distances 
he is absolutely accurate to the fraction of an inch, or that his 
language is always exact When he gives us the time of day 
he does not always say, “ It is now twelve minutes and thirty-one 
seconds after nine o’clock ” By the time he had said it, the time 
would have changed. He merely is accurate in certain situations 
where it is desirable to be accurate; he also probably has the 
attitude of mind that prompts him to be exact when it is 
desirable to be exact. So a sympathetic woman is not one 
who IS, in all cases, sympathetic, but in situations where 
this IS worth while, not merely to herself but to others There 
are some situations where sympathy seriously interferes with 
efficiency In certain phases of social case work, sympathy is a 
liability rather than an asset and seriously interferes with obtain¬ 
ing accurate data. 

It is not always wise to be cooperative There are times when 
cooperation is harmful In all these cases judgment and 
discrimination in analyzing situations are necessary before 
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accuracy, tact, sympathy, or cooperation can wisely be shown. 
Of course, we are compelled to say that one who shows any of 
these traits, even unwisely, possesses it. We may also say that 
a person who shows a trait like tact in j and k and Z and m and n 
situations, where such a trait is useful, has this trait to a greater 
degree or more generally than one who shows it m k situation 
only We say he is a more tactful person. We would expect 
him to show tact in other situations where tact is useful The 
chances thai. ho will act in a tactful way arc- much groatoi than 
they are m the case of the pi'rson wlio shows tact in only one 
situation Tlu' qiu'stion may b(' partially chaiiod up if wi- keep 
clearly in mind the pin pose of estimating personality ti aits This 
purpose IS solely to help in predicting what the individual will do 
in certain situations in life. We want to get some measure of how 
he IS likely to behave or act when confronted by certain life 
problems. 

4. Laws of Human Behavior .—Piediction is based upon certain 
fundamental laws of human behavior. Three of these laws are 
stated by Thorndike as follows’ 

The Law of Instinct —Given any mental state, that movement 
will bo made whiuh the inborn constitution of the nervous system has 
connected with the mental state or pait of it The liahy reaches for 
a blight object scon, because by inner oigamzation that sense-presenta¬ 
tion connects with that not. For the sumo reason he puts the object 
into his mouth when ho feels it within his grasp. The boy puts up 
Ins aim and waicls off a blow, and strikes back at the giver of the blow, 
because his biain is so oiganized by nature as to connect those responses 
with those situations. 

The Law of Association. —Given any mental state, that movement 
will be made which has been connected with it or part of it most fie- 
quently, most recently, in the most vivid experience, and with the most 
resulting satisfaction, and which has been so connected with the general 
system of thought and conduct present. We say five when we think 
five; we take off our clothes when we decide to go to bed, we shake 
hands with a caller, we pat a dog, we stroke a kitten, we put a hat on 
our head and a coat over our shouldeis—because in tlie past we have 
done so and without discomfort Each of the factors noted finds 
illustrations in any day’s cxpcrioiiccs .... 

The Law of Assimilation in the Case of Connections of Eapression.--~ 
If the mental state is a new one, that movement will follow it which 
would follow a familiar state like it Thus, the person unused to the 
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paraphernalia of the breakfast table responds to the sight of a finger 
bowl by dnnlung from it, the baby runs to pick up a bird, Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s servant threw a bucket of water on him when he saw him 
smoking a pipe.^ 

6 Meaning of the Laws —These laws mean that if an act, 
A, has in the recent past followed a mental state, X, we can be 
fairly certain that if mental state, X, occurs again, the act, A, 
will follow. Or if a new mental state, Y, that is like X occurs, 
that the act. A, will follow, and the probability of its following 
Y will be determined largely by the similarity of Y to X. 

6. Basis for Prediction —The power to predict action depends, 
then, upon our ability to know what mental states are present 
or will be present Mental states are complex things and are 
never precisely the same The mental state one has at any 
given time is the result of many different forces: the situation 
or stimulus, the set of the mind at the time, previous experience, 
bodily conditions, general outside conditions, etc Thus, 
even if we repeat a given stimulus, such as the prick of a pin, 
we can never be sure that the mental state produced will be 
exactly the same and therefore we cannot be absolutely sure 
that the act resulting from the stimulus will be exactly the same 
Human beings are not automatons, acting in exactly the same 
way day in and day out Prediction can never be absolute 
While this is true, yet for practical purposes we may predict with 
a large degree of certainty, and conditions demand that we 
predict All social relationships, business, travel, communi¬ 
cation of all kinds necessitate the assumption that human beings 
will act in certain rather defimte and predictable ways. The 
situation is a practical one We are faced with a situation 
that makes prediction necessary 

We cannot determine mental states directly; we can know 
what they are only by their expression in action In predicting 
future action we assume that certain situations will produce 
certain mental states that in turn control action For example, 
we assume that a red light on a semaphore will always, or gen¬ 
erally, produce a certain mental state in all who are driving, 
and that this mental state will cause each driver to stop Safety 
and control of traffic depend upon this assumption Drivers do 

1 Thoendikb, Edward L., The Elements of Psychology, New York' 
A. G Seiler, 1905, pp 274,276. (Usedby special permission of the publisher) 
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not always stop, it is true, and when they do not stop it ig 
fair to assume that the proper mental state was not produced in 
them. Nevortheleaa we must assume that, in general, normal 
people will think alike and act alike in such situations 

7. Methods of Prediction —Piactically, then, wc piedict 
upon the basis of the recurrence of certain situations more or 
less similar, assuming that, in general, certain similar mental 
states will occur and that these will ho followed by appropriate 
acts Within limits it is possible to piodict how a pcison will 
act upon the basis of certain past behavior. If, then, we can 
observe people for a sufTiciently long time and note how they 
act, wo should be able to forcast their future action fairly well. 
We must remember, however, that the accuracy of our forecast 
will be largely determined liy the similarity between the situation 
in winch the trait was manifested in the past and the situation 
m the future for which wo wish to predict. 

A valid method of procedure for the determination of person¬ 
ality traits and characteristics would seem to be. (1) select 
and organize situations (school, homo, out-of-school) that aie 
as like the life situations in out-of-school and aftei-school life 
as possible; (2) carefully observe the behavior of students m 
all those situations and record the obscivations, These will 
be in the form of estimates of tiaits on the basis of actual acts 
performed Observations should be made by a number of 
skilled teachers 

If the situations chosen for observation are typical and 
similar to later life situations and if a student manifests a 
certain trait on all or most of the situations whore such a trait 
is useful, we may, with fair certainty, predict what he will do 
later, or say that he has this certain trait or characteristic 

8. Hughes’ Rating Scale .—To bo effective each trait, character¬ 
istic, or ability must be carefully defined and described and 
lists of situations should be given in which the traits should 
be observed Several attempts at such a procedure have been 
made. Two of these will be described W Hardin Hughes, 
Director of Research in the Pasadena Public Schools, has been 
working on this for some years and has devised a “Rating 
Scale for Individual Capacities, Attitudes, and Interests. 

1 Ilnonns, W, Hardin, A Rating Soalo for Individual Capacities, Atti¬ 
tudes, and Interests, The Journal of Educational Method, 3: 66-66, Ootober, 
1923; published also as a reprint. 
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This scale was constructed according to the following prin¬ 
ciples: 

1. Unity of Definition. —It is essential that every term in the rating 
scale be defined as unambiguously as possible If the contents of 
a given term are too varied, comparable ratings are impossible. 

2. Behavioristic Definition —^Every item m the scale should be defined 
in terms of behavior We can judge one’s possession of a given trait 
only on the basis of its outward mamfestation Objective considera¬ 
tions should enter into all our ratings. From these, however, we may 
make inferences concerning subjective qualities. 

3. Relation to Situation —^Personal qualities or traits are manifest 
only in appropriate situations If the situation does not offer an 
opportumty for the exercise of the trait m question, the rating on that 
trait IS necessarily worthless 

4. Relativity in Rating —Anythmg is large or small only by com¬ 
parison. The average, with respect to any measure, is an objective 
standard by which superiority or inferiority may be estimated. When 
this principle is scientifically applied, ratings are sigruficant 

6. Concentration on Single Quality —Ratings are more reliable when 
made on a single trait at a time for an entire group than when 
made on all traits for an individual It is necessary so far as possible 
to dismiss all other traits from mmd and concentrate on a single trait 

6. Competency of Rater. —Any instrument for measuring, however 
perfect it may be, is wortliless in the hands of the incompetent If 
a scale for human quahties is to be rehable, it must be used by those 
who are qualified to judge on the basis of careful observation 

7 Freedom from Emergency —Other things being equal, ratings 
are made more reliable when not affected by an emergency. If there 
IS no immediate need for the information, the ratings wiU, ordinarily, 
be free from bias. This is an argument for accumulated records 

8 Pooling of Many Judgments. —^It is a well-known fact that the 
validity of ratings is increased many fold by the poohng of independent 
judgments All of these combined represent a larger and more adequate 
View of the individual rated ^ 

The general measure of the scale is stated as follows: 

This scale is designed for the purpose of measuring in relative 
fashion those individual capacities, attitudes, and interests which our 
civilization has found especially valuable and upon which she has 
placed a premium. The following is a hst of the traits to be measured’ 

^ Huqhus, W Hardin, General Principles of Rating Trait Chaiacteiistios, 
Educational Research Bulletin, Pasadena, Vols 3 and 4, Februaiy-Maroh, 
1926 
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regularity and persistency, trustworthiness, sense of accuracy, confidence 
in own ability, initiative and aggressiveness, respect for authority, 
cooperativeness, foice of personality, capacity for group leadeiship, 
quickness of thought, sticngth and contiol of attention, retentivenesa 
of memory. The scale also includes the following special interests: 
social, executive, literaly, scientific and mathematical, mechanical and 
constructive, athletic, expiessive, artistic, musical, and home making.^ 

It will be noted that the scale includes twelve traits and atti¬ 
tudes and ten special interests. We shall here give special 
attention to the traits 

One of the chief points of strength of this scale is the definite 
description or definition of each trait in tcims of behavior. 

In order to clarify in the minds of students and teachers the several 
traits used in the rating scale, we have formulated the following state¬ 
ments concerning the typical characteiistics of each.^ 

Then follows a description of all twelve traits. It will be 
sufficient to give the description of three of them. 


Lowest Hank 

1. Gives as fact improssiona based 
on inadequate observations oi 
hearsay. 

2 Expresses ideas inaccuialcly and 
vaguely. 

3 Does not ovaluato now ideas, but 
jumps at conclusions 

i lias low standards of woikman- 
ship and delivers any kind of work 
ho thinks will bo accepted 


Highest Rank 

Docs not give as fact impres¬ 
sions based on inadequate obser¬ 
vations 01 lioarsay. 

2 Expresses ideas accurately and 
cleaily. 

3 Caiefully evaluates now ideas be¬ 
fore ailiving at conclusions 

4 Has liigh standards of workman¬ 
ship and does not deliver work 
that ropresonts anything poorer 
than the best possible. 


Ill Sbnsb of Accuuacy 
1 


IV. COOPBIIATIVIONESS 

Lowest Bank Highest Rank 

1 Maintains an attitude of aloofness 1 Participates extensively m the 
toward tho worthy gioup activities worthy group activities 

2 Insists on own preferences even 2 Gives up own prefoiencos when 
when they mteifcro with the gen- they inteifeio with the general 
eral spirit and wolfaio of the group good spirit and xvelfare of the 

group. 

IIuGuBS, W. IlAiiDiN, A Rating Scale for Individual Capacities, Atti¬ 
tudes, and Intel cats. The Journal of Educational Method, 3: C6, October, 
1!)23 

»Ibid , 3- 60. 
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IV. CooPBHATrvBNBSS (Continued) 


Lowest Rank 

3 Is extremely selfish, in deahng with 
others 

4 Insists on leoeivmg special favors 
and privileges. 

6 Refuses to help carry out worth¬ 
while suggestions made by others 

6 Takes very httle pride m hia group 
or groups. 


Highest Rank 

3. Is extraordmarily fairmmded 
and generous 

4 Is democratic Does not expect 
special favors or privileges 

5 Seems happy m his work and 
play with others. 

6 Is always ready to do liis part m 
any legitimate, cooperative un¬ 
dertaking 


XI Stubnoth and CoNinoii or Attention 


Lowest Rank 

1. Is extremely alow to take on the 
bodily attitude of attention 

2 Allows attention to fluctuate from 
work at hand to irrelevant objects 
and thoughts 

3. Does not ignoie distractions nor 
give sustained attention even when 
the situation requires mental con¬ 
centration 

4 Does not become absorbed m con¬ 
tinuous thought or study 

6 Is generally characterized as “scat¬ 
terbrained ” 


Highest Rank 

1 Is quick to take on bodily atti¬ 
tude of attention 

2 Does not allow attention to fluc¬ 
tuate from work at hand to irrel¬ 
evant objects and thoughts. 

3. Ignores distractions and gives 
sustamcd attention when the 
situation requires mental con¬ 
centration 

4. Becomes absoibed m oontmuous 
thought or study. 

6 Is generally alert m new situa¬ 
tions 1 


After several years’ experience this scale was somewhat 
revised Special attention was given to those traits which 
teachers thought they could rate most accurately. The names 
were changed m a few cases and the descriptions shortened and 
made more definite The general method of scaling was 
unchanged. The list is now as follows: 


Fobm a —Traits and Attitudes on Which All Teachers Rath 
I Industry 

1 Works regularly and on tune. 

2 Habitually completes work. 

3 Makes judicious use of time 
II. Accuracy 

1 Expresses ideas accurately and clearly 

2. Accomphshes work free from eiror 

3. Evaluates observations and new ideas 

* Hughes, W Hardin, A Rating Scale for Individual Capacities, Atti¬ 
tudes, and Interests, The Journal of Educational Method, 3 60, 61, 62, 
October, 1923 
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Foiim a (Continued) 

III. Imtiativo 

1. Fiiida ways and means to avoieouie didiculties. 

2. Shows iritelleetual ouiiosity 

3. Staits something now without help. 

IV Quickiiosa of thought 

1. Keeps pace with discussions 

2 Itoaota quickly to situations 

3 Sons oloarly new i clations. 

V. Conti cd of attention 

1, Quickly a-ssiiuK’s attoiitivo attitude. 

2. Ignoiea distinctions 

3 Gives sustained attention 
VI Retcntivenoss of inemoiy: 

1 ItcquiiGs iniiiiimim of icpetition 

2 Itecalls ncouiatoly and completely 

Form B.— Traits and ArriTUDES to Be Hated Only uy THAcnuRB Wno 
Have Students in Group Activitibb 

I. Cooperation. 

1 Baiticipatos m woithy gioup activities. 

2. Subordinates self to gioup 

8. Seems happy in work and play with othois. 

II. Leadership. 

1 Wins siippoit for his cause 

2 Plans for and directs otliors 

3 Arouses enthusiasm m the group. ^ 

There arc throe procoduros used in rating: 

Method I. Normal Disinbuiion .—^In this method we apply the prin¬ 
ciple represented in the “normal curve of distribution." In any large 
number of unselected oases we find a few who possess a given quality 
m maximum degiee, and a correspondingly small number who possess 
it in mimmura degree. A much larger number, however, possess the 
quality in average degree This general principle holds whether we 
consider height, weight, strength, or any other measurable quality 
or characteristic For a scale consisting of live equal steps, we should 
have approximately the following distiibution of cases' 

Lowest Infeiior Medium Superior Highest 

7 per cent 24 per cent 38 per cent 2t per cent 7 per cent 

But for practical purposes we have adopted a theoretical distribution 
as follows. 

1 Huonms, W. Hardin, Gonoial Piinciplos of Rating Trait CharaotoristioB, 
Educational Research Bulletin, Pasadena, Vol, 3, Nos. 6 and 6, February- 
March, 1926. 
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Lowest Inferior Medium Superior Highest 

10 per cent 20 per cent 40 per cent 20 per cent 10 pci cent 

Assuming that the individuals who are to be lated are unselected 
and representative we should have 10 in 100 marked “highest”, 10, 
“lowest”, 40, “medium”, and 20, “inferior” and “superior,” respec¬ 
tively A convenient method of rating such a group is to have the 
names on individual caids and then to arrange these cards in five piles 
according to the percentage distributions required. The rater should, 
as far as possible dismiss from mind every other item of the scale and 
concentrate on the one being rated 
The method of “normal distribution” is most usable with large and 
unselected numbers When the number of cases is small and selected 
the method is defective For this reason another method, based on the 
same principle, is presented 

Method II The Master Scale —To use this method, proceed some¬ 
what as follows Suppose the trait for which a master scale is to be 
made is industry. 

1 Recall any student known to possess this trait in highest degree 
Write his name opposite “Highest” in the master scale 
2. Now, recall any student known to possess this trait in lowest 
degree and write his name opposite “Lowest” in the master scale 
3 Then recall any student known to possess the trait in average 
degree, write his name opposite “Medium ” 

This gives three definite standards for comparison The other 
places in the scale may now be filled in with the names of two students 
halfway between “Medium” and “Highest” and halfway between 
“Medium” and “Lowest,” respectively. You now have a master 
scale as follows 


Master Scald fob Industry 


Rating 

Person 

Numeiioal 

value*- 

Highest 

1 

Jolin Jones 

180 

Superior 

Dick Brown 

140 

Medium 

Sam Johnson 

100 

Inferior 

Henry James 

60 

Lowest . 

Bill Smith 

20 


1 The numerical values here assigned represent the half-way point in each fifth of a 
200-poitLt Boale. 

With this master scale in hand, the teacher is now ready to rate her 
students in industry. Suppose Tom Black is to be rated The teacher 
quickly decides whether Tom is as good as John Jones, as poor as Ber 
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Smith, or just about like Sam Johnson, etc. Master scales for the 
other traits may be made and used in the same way. 

The advantages of this scale are that it is objective and that small 
numbers of students can be rated without immediate reference to the 
“normal curve of distribution.” In the long run, however, the per¬ 
centage distributions should approximate those given under Method I 
Method III. The Graphic Rating Scale .—Similar to the methods 
described above is the graphic rating method which has been found 
very reliable in personnel dcpaitmentB of business and industry . . It 
will be noted that the person who does the rating is freed from quantita¬ 
tive terms. Since the check mark may be placed anywhere in the hne, 
the rater may record any degree of the quality in question If, 
however, it is desired to compile several ratings for a given trait, this 
may be done by assigning a value to the length of the entire line A 
stencil containing as many divisions as are oared for may be used 
Any one of these methods properly used should give good results > 

The form used for the graphic method is hcie given. 

Giupnic Rating Scale 
For Habits, Attitudes, and Traits 


Name . 

Date.... . 

Last First 

Middlo Semester Year 

MINIMUM RATING 

AVERAGE MAXIMUM 


Industuy 

Works sporadically 

Seldom completes work 

Uses time mjudioiously 

1 1 1 1 

Works regularly and on time 
Habitually completes work 

Makes judicious use of time 

1 1 1 1 1 


Accuracy 

Expresses ideas inaccurately 
Does inexact work 

Uses time injudiciously 

1 1 1 1 

Expresses ideae accurately 
Accomplishes exact woik 

Makes judicious uso of time 

1 1 1 1 1 


iNITIATrVB 

Succumbs to difficulties 
Shows little cunosity 

Seldom starts anything now 

1 1 1 1 

Overcomes dffioultiea 

Shows mtollcotual cunosity 

Initiates undcr1,akinga 

1 1 1 1 1 


' H-ogiibb, W, IIakdin, General Principles of Rating Tiait Characteristics, 
Eduealional Rceoarch Bulletin, Pasadena, 3.7-8, Febniaiy-March, 1926 
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1 Trait 1 ating affords the teacher a better understanding of the individual 
student. The teacher cannot eonscicntiously fill out the record unless she 
knows 

2 It affoids a basis for the modification of school and classroom proce¬ 
dures If these tiaits and attitudes aie valuable ui education, then the 
school situations and methods need to bo adjusted to then development 

3. It gives a bettei undcistanding of special groups, such as above-average 
and supeiior students who aio doing poor school woik, or below-aveiago 
and average students who are doing supouor school woik, which entitles 
them to meniboi'sliip in hoiioi societies, etc 

4 ITollow-up of trait rating bungs out Uio fact that teachers’ maiks for 
scholastio achievement are based, to a largo extent, on the student’s posses¬ 
sion of doaiiable eliainoter traits These data indicate that teachers should 
be tiained to give niaiks foi scholastic achievement alone, and that other 
maiks should be devised foi cliaiactei traits and attitudes, because they are 
important eiioiigli to desoive scpaiato consideration 

6. Coopeiation of parents m filling out tiait-iating scales for their own 
childien will tend to bung about a better uiidcrstaiiding between the home 
and the school, lesultmg m bettoi coopeiation 

6. SoK-rating by the students, on the same scale upon which they are 
being latcd by teachois and parents, will tend to tuin the students’ attention 
to the impoitanco of cultivating proper traits and attitudes. Students are 
inclined to attach importance to things which aio being measuicd, recoided, 
and used 

7 Justioo in marking and teacher judgments will bo moie apt to be 
accorded all groups of students when tcaclieis and counselors have a more 
accurate knowledge of the character tiaits of their students than they could 
possibly gam by ilicir own subjective judgments 

8 Trait rating and analysis will lesult in more scientific oounsehng, 
because it will help to furnish a widei basis of knowledge and information 
about tho students upon which to predicate advice ' 

9. Haitson’s Rating Scale .—Another experiment in per- 
Bonality ratings is that by L. D. Hartson of Oberhn College The 
method of procedure is not strikingly different from that of 
Hughes, except that specific abilities in various subjects are 
given as well as general traits The methods of rating used is 
the graphic method already described by Hughes Dr. Hartson 
describes the method used to secure relevant factors as follows: 

The experiment about to be described was undertaken to ascertain 
the extent to which the errors of the rater could be obviated by eliminat¬ 
ing those elements of vagueness and generality. Tho items selected 

^Ilvanm, W. IlAnnirr, Oigaiiizod Personnel Resoaicli and Its Bearing on 
High School Pioblems, Journal of EdueaLional Research, 10 386-398, Decem¬ 
ber, 1924 
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for the scale are specific and objective. As a safeguard against the 
danger of making a purely arbitrary selection of the items to be rated, 
a systematic survey was made of the judgments of the Oberhn faculty 
concerning the factors that figure m determining the student's success. 
The fields covered by the investigation were English, mathematics, 
the foreign languages, the natural sciences, and the social sciences, 
including philosophy From the mass of factors thus compiled by 
peisonal interview those items weie selected which appeared to be the 
most lepresentative. The final selection includes twenty-two general 
factors and an average of a dozen other factors specific to each of the 
scales 1 

In Older that the nature of the scale may be understood, the 
Rating Scale for English students is given and also that for Gen¬ 
eral Tiaits 


Oberlin Rating Scale fou Englisu Students! 

Student Class Instiuctor 

This scale represents an attempt to list the abilities that figure m deter- 
mmmg the success of students m the field of English. It is put forth tenta¬ 
tively with the expectation that in its admumstration improvements will be 
suggested. Provision is made for the estimation of each specific abihty. 
Place a check at that point on the line which in your judgment, represents 
the student’s present status with reference to the specified abihty. 

1 His (hei) use of grammar and spelling is 


habitually 

very 

coriect 

faulty 

2. His (her) command of English vocabulary for expressive purposes is 

III 1 1 1 III 

extensive 

very- 

limited 

3 The structuie of bia (her) sentences is maiked by 

III 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

logical unity 

looseness 

4 His (her) manner of expressing ideas is 

III 1 1 1 

1 1 1 


bromidic mJmdual 


' Usod by apeoial permission of the author 

! Hahtson, L D , An Experiment with Rating Scales Based upon a 
Tentative Functional Analysis of the Subjects, Society of College Teachers 
of Education Educational Monogiaphs, No XIV, 1925, Studies m Educa¬ 
tion, Chicago University of Chicago Press, pp. 49-50 
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Obbulin Rating Scam fou English Students {Continued) 
6 In dcsoiiption and o\position he (she) employs terms that aie 


vague and 
general 

6 His (her) obsoivationa of the human drama display 


clear-out 


originality sterility 

7 His (her) appieciation of ihythm, stylo, and other rhetorical factors is 

I I I I _ I - I _ I I I 

uncultivated refined 

8 Mcasuicd in teims of expciicnce, for his (hpi) age lie (she) is 

I I I_ I I _ I III 

mature very immature 

0 The chaiactoi of lus (hei) geiieial infonnation is 

I I I _ I I _^ _ I I I 

aoouiate and vague and 

encyclopedic smatteiing 

10 In intoipioting the moaning of questions and aMsigrimciits, ho (she) is 

I I I _!_^_J_L_U 

dull keen 

11. In compiling data for an aigunieiit oi exiiosition, ho (she) is 


leaourceful 


helpless 


Gbnbiial Traits 

1. His (her) sciiso for the fine distinctions of wcml meaning is 


keen 

uiidiscriminating 

2 His (hei) written work indicates a habit of 

III 1 1 

1 III 

ordeihnesB 

disoidoiliness 

3 In leporting the important aspects of a subject, he (she) displays 

III 1 1 1 III 

a sense of 

poor 

piopoition 

judgment 

4 When it is a matter of following a thought 

or naiiative to its logical 

conclusion, ho (she) 

III 1 1 

1 III 

adheies to 

becomes lost 

the subject 


5 Ills (her) summaries and analyses are 

III 1 1 

1 ■■__L.-J_I 


concise and vague and 

pointed rambling 
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Genbbal Tbaits {Continued) 

6 Wien it comes to noting inconsistencies m statement, he (she) is 


blmd 

alert 

7 When shown bis (her) errors, he (she) 

Ml 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

sees them 

fails to 

immediately 

see them 

8 When offered suggestions, he (she) is 

III 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

perfectly 

mtractable 

opcn-mmded 


9 His rate of improvement is 

III 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

very slow 

rapid 

10 He (she) impresses one as an individual with 

III 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

unhmited 

no reserve 

energy 

power 

11 His (her) wilhngness to work is 

III 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

distinctly 

unhmited 

limited 


12 His (her) manner of attackmg a subject is 

III 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

proorastinatmg 

expeditious 

13 With reference to the interest he (she) displays, he (she) may be 

described as 

III 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

enthusiastic 

apathetic 

14 His (her) impulses to make inappropriate and untimely remarks are 

III 1 1 1 III 

inhibited 

unrestramed 

15 When the occasion is appropriate for expression, he (she) 

III 1 I 1 

1 1 1 

volunteers 

IS mert 

readily 


16 In the preparation of assignments, he (she) is 

III 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

consistently 

erratic 

dependable 


17 In the matter of keeping special appomtments, he (she) is 

III 1 1 1 III 


always 

punctual 


consistently 

tardy 
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General Traits (Continued) 

18 On occasions wlicn it is iinportnnt that instructions be followed he 
(she) ’ 


adheres to them 

clisregaids 

implicitly 

them 

12. When the task demanda pcisistcncc, ho (she) is 

III 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

a qiuttei 

tenacious 


20 Wlioii toniptod to do n dmlioiioiiibk' not, ho (she) 


stands lilco 

does the 

a rook 

easy thing 

Omit the following items These ratings will bo made fiom the locorcla 

kept m the deans’ officps 


21. In class attendance, ho (she) lias the following lating 

III 1 1 1 

^11 1 

22. In punetuahty, ho (.she) has tlio following latmg 

III 1 1 1 III 


These sealos explain thoiiiHolves foi the moat pai t. The vary¬ 
ing length of the spaces corresponds roughly to the normal 
distribution cm ve, The i esults of these tests were oonipared with 
the results of various intelligence testa. Based upon these as 
standards their reliability is expressed Iry a coellioumt of coircla- 
tion of 0.72 ± 0.0868, which is a faiily liigli coiudation and indi¬ 
cates that they are prolialily fairly reliable 

II. SEOF-ANAnYSIS BLANKS 

1 Limitations of Estimates of Self .—We have already seen 
how very difficult it is for one person to know another per¬ 
son or to estimate at all accurately what ho thinks or what his 
mental states aie. Can we obtain any help from an analysis of 
the individual by himself—should he not know himself better 
than anyone else knows him? At finst sight, this seems very 
reasonable. The reasonableness of it depends largely upon the 
degree to which we really know ourselves and can predict what 
we will do It is affected by the general tendency to think well 
of ourselves no matter what wo think of other people; to give 
ourselves the lienofit of the doubt; to magnify certain acts and 
traits and to foigct or niinimizo other traits. Bow people are 
as accurate in observing themselves as they are in observing 
other people. Then, too, we usually feel that “wo are masters 
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of our fate” and can, at anytime, act in. a certain way regardless of 
how we have acted in the past Like Rip Van Winkle,'' this drink 
doesn’t count.” Other people, observing what we actually do 
from day to day, know, perhaps, more surely, what we will do, 
they know that the drink that Rip takes will not be the last 
In spite of these inaccuracies and limitations, however, self- 
analysis has many things to commend it It furnishes a very 
helpful supplement to other observations and estimates. 

2 Brewer’s Self-analysts Blanks —Self-analysis blanks are 
of many kinds and vary from very short and simple forms to 
those that are long, involved, and compheated. It is usual to 
include some self-analysis questions in nearly every personal 
record of a student In order that the different items oi elements 
usually included in self-analysis may be clearly seen, samples of 
a few representative blanks are given An example of the short 
blank is that suggested by Brewer as a list of questions to be 
asked pupils; 

1 What kinds of work have you done? 

2. For which work have you received pay? 

3. What kinds of work do you hke best to do? 

4 Why do you like them? 

5 Which school studies do you like best? 

6 What do you hke about them? 

7 Name, in the older of your present prefeience, three occupations 
which you are considering 

8 Why arc you considering these occupations? 

9 Have you definitely decided on the occupation you named fiist? 

10 How do you intend to prepare for any of these occupations?^ 

Brewer also devised a blank that is for a more specific purpose 
and is intended to be used in the junior high school This he 
calls a “Vocational Guidance Score Card” 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SCORE CARD 
Name . . Date 

Qualities Required for Success as a . and Qualities 

I Could Develop in That Occupation 

Dll eciions —This exercise is planned to aid you m thinking about your 
future occupation It must not be taken too seriously because you probably 
do not know very much about the occupation, and you are not sure of your 
own undeveloped powers. Nevertheless, it can help you to see your needs 

1 Brewer, J M , and others, Case Studies in Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Boston Gmn and Company, 1926, p 240 {Used by special 
‘permission of the publisher.) 
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The fiist columu relates to the qualities one needs in order to succeed in that 
vocation, the second is for the qualities jou can develop if you choose to 
enter that occupation At the bottom aio spaces for additional qualities 
requiied by tho paiticular woik you aie considciing Secure help on the 
first column if you need it Maik an X in the appiopriate column; 60 very 
little; 70 not vciy much, 80 average amount; 90 above average, 100 very great 
amount, Where two contiaiy woids are given, as in nuinbeia 0 and 19, 
cross out the one which does not apply to tho occupation you aie considering. 

This paper has little or no value na a record, its chief puipose is to aid you 
in thinking about your aims and educational opportunities 
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As the blank indicates, it is mainly for the purpose of serving 
as a stimulus to direct the thought of the student to the inves¬ 
tigation of qualifications for different occupations As an 
addition to this blank that would make it even more helpful, 
we might suggest another section between “Vocational Needs” 
and “I Can Develop,” that might be called “ What I Have Now.” 
Such a blank filled out by the pupd would form a very fruitful 
topic for personal interviews between pupil and teacher The 
added section would be helpful m calling the pupil’s attention to 
this present condition, to the abihties or lack of abihties that he 
now shows in his school work. 

3. The Y.M.C A. Blank—A much more ambitious blank is 
that prepared by the Boys’ Work Division of the International 
Committee of the Y M C A. The blank is too long to be 
included here, but the general organization and a sufficient 
number of selections will be given to show the general nature of 
the blank as a whole 

Self-analtsib Blank for Pueposes op Vocational Guidance Designed 
FOE Use bt Oldbe Bots under Direction of Adult Leaders 

Tlie purpose of this blank is to help older boys and young men locate their 
natural interests and capacities, particularly those which tend to show 
vocational tendencies 

Do not hurry. Selecting one’s vocation is seiious business 

Be thoroughly honest Your own particular abilities aie what you are 
seekmg to discover 

Let your answers mdicate your present mterests and ambitions for the 
future. 

Ask questions of your leader if m doubt at any point. 

Section A. Personal History 

(Ten items of personal history) 

Section B Personal Charactbristicb 

I Am I independent and self-rehant, do I like best to lead (m work, 
games, groups, or “stunt”) or am I happier when another leads and I follow 
and help? 

Thmk it over hke this— 

Would I rather be captain, the directing head? . . 

Or, would I just as soon have some leadership but not too much 
reaponsibihty? 

Or, would I much rather do the actual work myself (as mechanic, farm 
worker, salesman, artist) and let someone else do the direotmg and the 
worrymg? . .. .... 
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2. Am I a team man, can I cooperate? . ,. , , _ 

3 Do I take paitioulai delight in discoveiiiig my own way to do things? 


4 Am I natuially obedient, following insti actions leadily? Or, do I 
hko pretty much to rely on niy own judgment?. 

6 Is it diflicult to make my mind stick to a paiticular thing at a pai- 

ticiilar time?. , ... 

0. Do I make a stiong finish? . or quit lafchcr easily? 

7 Is it easy and iiitciestiiig foi mo to make now fiioiuls? Or, do 

I enjoy inoio old fiiends and acquaintaiioos? 

8. As a lulc, am I happier when I am with othei jiooplo? . or, 
when I am alone? .. 

9 Can I got along with most people? . What soit of poison 
annoys mo most? ... 

10. Thinking it over oaicfnlly, would I late myself ns o\tiagood, fan, or 
pool on the following mattois: 

(Note Put a chock (\/) undei E\tia Good, Fair or Poor for each 
quality in the list) 


E\tra Good Fair Poor 

Enthusiasm (Full of cainp.stness or 
zeal) 

Caiofulncss (Conscientious attention 
to details) 

Punctuality (Peing on time) . . 

Honesty (Acting oii the square, not 
somewhat la\) 

Encigy (Having diivo and punch) 

Thrift (Saving, not being an easy 

spendei) , , 

Hopefulness (Chcoiful rather than 

gloomy) . . . 

Self-confidence (Not overdependent 
on othcis) 

Persistency (Stick-to-it-iveness) 

It (a) Have you any habits which you feel might keep you from 
the largest success m life? 

(6) Would you like help oi suggestions about avoiding or oveicom- 
mg certaui habits or temiitations? . 


Section C. Interests and Akbitionb 

1. What do you like best for amusements and recreations? Chock your 
favorites. (A list of 30 types of amusements and recioatioii) 

2. Of the following Bubjeets, check tlioso most iiitoi CHtiiig to you Cross 
out any you particulaily dislike (Vaiious subjocts oITeicd m all 
types of school) 

Past or pi'csent hobbies . . 

4. What kind of moving piotuies do you like? , . 
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6 Of all the books you have read, whiob two or three do you like best? 

6 What magazines do you read and enjoy most? 

7. How do you spend moat of your leisure time? 

8 Have you ever thought of the difference between havmg money to 
spend and the possibihty of mafcmg money go to work for you? 

9. If you could choose now the occupation you would hke to be engaged 
m ten years fiom today, what would it he? . . 

10 Do you think you have leasonably good natural ability for this kind of 

woik? ,.., .. .., . 

11 Are you wiUmg to sacrifice present pleasure m time and money to 
fit yourself for better things in the future? 

12 Look over the followmg list of diffeimg types of work, check one m 
each pail i/ you aie interested 

(Seven pairs hke the followmg) 

(1) Outdoor work (2) Dealmg with people 

Inside work Woiking with thmgs 

13 Have youi parents or friends suggested any particular career for you? 


What career?.What do you thmk of their suggestion 7 

14. Check any of the foUowmg occupations m which you are especially 
mteiested— 

(Many occupations listed under the following heads ) 

Skilled, Mechanical, Manageiial and Commercial, Scientific, Liter¬ 
ary and Humanic, Artistic 

16 Can you give any outstandmg reasons for these particular selections? 

As indicated, these are filled out by each boy with the help 
of adult leaders and form the topic for individual conferences. 

4 Fryer’s Self-rating Scale .—A form of self-analysis very 
similar to the “Personality Ratings” of Hughes and Hartson 
is used by Fryer as “Self Measurement Each person rates 
himself under nine different heads. Ele also subjects himseK to 
some form of an intelligence test and indicates his rating in the 
test He thus has ten different scales on which his relative 
position IS given The ten groups or headings are here given 
together with a short description of the meaning of each. 

I Health —Rating Scale of Physical and Nervous Condition. 

II General Intelligence —Ability to learn, to change and perfect old forms 
of behavior, to modify adjustment or make adaptation to new and difficult 

1 Fiiybb, Douglas, Vocational Self-guidance, Philadelphia J. B. Lip- 
pinoott Company, 1925, pp. 21—61 (Used by special permission of the 
publisher ) 
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situations of hfe—including a conacions capacity for comprehension, dehb- 
eration, and judgment, for analysis and synthesis 

III, Intelligence, —Rapid Self-survey. Examination rating 

IV /nlcrest—Ability to enjoy work, zest for investigation, ciaving 
for original work, including enthusiasm, cheerfulness, optimism, hopeful¬ 
ness, ambition 

Iiiteieat m our woik is nccessaiy to success Wo might ask ourselves 
Do we attack our tasks with enthusiasm, with clieeifulneas, with hopeful¬ 
ness ? This 13 essential 

V Industnou&ncss, —Ability to work hard and long hours, tlio power of 
application and attention, including concentration, peisistenco, stick-to-it- 
iveneas 

Industiiousnesa la an essential quality for achievement m any occupation. 
Hard work is its populai designation, yet it is something moio than this: 
It 13 persistent enlightened endeavor diivnig us on to success 

VI. Leadcnhip —Ability for oxeciitivc woik over details or people— 
includuig justice, independence, self-reliance, initiative, decisiveness, oour- 
ago, aggressiveness, thuft 

Some form of leadership is nccessaiy in almost any kind of work Execu¬ 
tive work may be the diiccting of peojilo or of details The licst and most 
lasting Icadoiship la that chaiacteiizcd by justice and fair dealings Leader¬ 
ship necessitates iiidepcndenco in judgment It loquiie.s self-i eliance, 
initiative, and couiago ond to it aio nccessaiy aggiessivcncss and sharp 
decision Wo might ask ouisolvcs: Is this leadoiship quality applied to our 
own lives? A test of this is whethoi oi not wo have a woll-oiganizcd thuft 
plan Leadership over ourselves is c.shcutial to a siicces.sfiil, happy life 

VII Cooporalivcncss. —Ability to woik with otlieis, including diplomacy, 
discretion (tact), loyalty, faithfulness, obcdienco, unselfishnoss, patience, 
pohtoness, "sense of humor,” sympathy, sublimation. 

Can we woik with others? Coopcrativcne.ss necessitates smooth dealings 
with other people In doing this, we must make those people with whom we 
aie dealing fool a senso of aupciioiily, yet maintain our personal dignity, our 
own superiority Disci ction, diplomacy, tact aio es.sontial to cooperative- 
ness (This quality is fui thor desenbed in detail) 

VIII Moral Altitude —Ability foi light moial or social judgment and 
behavior, including intcgiity, responsibility, tiustworthiness, caiofulness, 
truthfulness, honesty m thought, time, work, and money. 

Society IS organized upon integiity Modern business could not exist 
without honest dealings There is httle to our ciodit in having the moral 
attitude surrounding us with respect The law punishes the flagrant trans¬ 
gressor Society soon finds out and labels the “sponger.” 

IX. Language Ability —Expression and understanding of spoken and 
written English 

X. Workmanship —Ability in occupational adoptness, judgment, and 
responsibility, acquiicd in all mental and manual labor. 

The method of self rating la much hko that employed by 
Tlartson and is shown by the Interost Chart. 
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IV Interest 

Ability to enjoy work, zest for investigation, craving for original work, 
including entiiusiasni, clieerfulness, optimism, hopefnlness, ambition 
Interest in our work is necessary to success We might ask ourselves 
Do we attack our tasks with enthusiasm, with cheerfulness, optimism, hope¬ 
fulness, ambition? 

Find the average at the “ C ” group last three mdmduals for each group. 
Then Place Yourself 


Highest Fifth 1 Mr. 

A 2 Mr 

Excellent 3, Mr 


Second Fifth 1. Mr 

B 2 Mr 

Good 3 Mr. 


Middle Fifth 1. Mr 

C 2 Mr 

Average 3 Mr 


Fouith Fifth 1 Mr 

D 2 Mr 

Poor 3 Mr 


Lowest Fifth 1 Mr 

E 2 Mr 

Unsatisfactory 3 Mr 


*Fbide, Douglab, Vocational Sclf-guidanoe, Philadelphia J B Lippmoott Company, 
X926, p 40 

This device is thus a rating of the self with reference to the opinion 
we have of other persons whom we know and rate. Each of the mne 
"traits” or characteristics is treated in the same way In some. 
Health, Language Ability, and Workmanship, each of the five divisions 
of the scale is described in such a way as to indicate the meaning of 
the various fifths of the scale Finally, after all ratings have been made, 
a profile chart is constructed so that each individual can see how he 
stands regarding each trait. 
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PnoFitn' 

Date ... of 


Ti aita 

Rating upon Traits 

Rank in Relation to Othei Adults 

E 

Lowest 

Fifth 

0-20% 

D 

Fouith 

Fifth 

20-10% 

C) 

Mithlle 

Fifth 

10-00% 

B 

Second 

Fifth 

no-so% 

A 

Iligliost 

Fifth 

80-100% 

I Health (Physical 
Examination) 






II, Intelligence (Per¬ 
sonal Rating) 






III. lutelhgcnco (Ex¬ 
amination Rating) 






IV. Intel cat .. 






V Incluatiioiisncsa 






VI Loarlciship 




- 


VII. Coopeiativonoas 






VIII Moial Attitude 






IX Language Ability 




1 


X, Woikmausliip . 







' FnYjni, DoaoLAS, Vocutiutml Solf-Ruidunoo, J'liiluttcliiljiu J H Llppiiiootb Company, 
lezfi. p 10. 


Figure 19 gives the profiles of two different individuals who 
rated thomselve,s according to the directions. 

6. Ejjiciency of Sdf-miahjsis Blanks —Those forms of self- 
analysis blanks are entirely typical of the methods now in use. 
How efficient are they and how generally should they be used? 

At the outset, wo should emphasize one point aheady brought 
out, that such methods can never bo relied upon to give us 
entirely trustworthy facts about individuals. They often do 
contain facts, it is true, but you can never be sure which state¬ 
ments are facts and which are not In the first place, an individ¬ 
ual may be perfectly honest in his statements about himself, 
but he may be mistaken, or he may have forgotten; he may at 
times even confuse himself with someone else. It is usually very 
difficult to be sure whether we actually remember an event in our 
early childhood or whether wo have boon told so often that it 
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happened that we seem to remember its occurrence. In the 
second place, unless the questions are carefully worded, they 
often reveal what would be the best answer; that is, what a 
really efficient person would be, lather than what the one who 
fills out the blanks really thinks of himself. The tendency, 
sometimes unconscious, sometimes very much conscious and 
premeditated, is to answer what the person thinks should be 
characteristic of himself The answers are, therefore, untrust- 
woithy as accurate data. Their chief function is to provide a 
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Self Ratings | 
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Health 
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General Intelligence 
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1 
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Moral Attitude 




J 
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IX 

Language Ability 



✓ 

< 
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/ 


X 

Workmanship 



/ 




!Fiq 19 —Self-rating profiles of two individuals 


stimulus for careful thinking and for introspection, for “taking 
account of stock,” for evaluating qualities and experiences m 
order to find what course of action would be the best one. 

They are used very effectively in connection with the study of 
occupations to emphasize the qualifications necessary for the 
job, and to add a personal touch to the consideration of the things 
that workers on the job actually do, this helps the person filling 
out the blank to decide whether the particular kind of activity 
IS one that would be desirable for him Self-analysis blanks are 
also helpful as a preparation for an interview, giving the counse¬ 
lor something definite as a basis for discussion and enabling the 
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counselor to bring home to the student, when necessary, the 
need for proving that he really has tho desirable qualities that he 
claims to have. 

These methods should properly be included under “Methods of 
Guiding Pupils ” rather than under “ Methods of Securing Facts ” 
They aie given hero partly because so many counselors unwisely 
rely upon them for facts and partly because they illustrate the 
active pait that must bo taken by tho individual in the entire 
guidance process. One real danger in this method, especially 
in tho junior and senior high schools, is that some childicn are too 
much inclined to morbid introspection; undue emphasis upon 
his inner life may sometimes lead one to the borderland of insanity. 
For such a person, self-analysis blanks are a positive danger and 
should be avoided. Normally, however, they are very useful 
as supplementary agencies 


QUESTIONS 

1 What 13 poisonality ? Can it bo developed ? Can it be measured? 

2 To what extent can we predict what others will do? 

3 In what ways is personality an important factor in life? 

4 It is said that giils i ooeivc higliei niaiks than boys for tho same aohiove- 
mout in school If tins is true, does any phase of personality help to account 
for it? 

6. In making out a personality blank, is a person likely to underestimate 
or overestimate his abilities? 

0. In what ways may poisonality blanks bo wisely used? 
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THE VALUE OF THE PSYCHIATRIST, THE VISITING 
TEACHER, AND CASE METHODS IN 
STUDYING THE INDIVIDUAL 

Testa, such as those described in Chap IX, and the estimates 
of personality or character traits, outlined m Chap. X, give very 
valuable data that materially assist in the guidance pro cess. But, 
as already indicated, there are certain very important facts about 
individuals that cannot be obtained by these devices. Some of 
these relate to the emotional characteristics, others to the family, 
the home, and to general social conditions surrounding the indi¬ 
vidual In this chapter, we shall describe briefly some methods 
and agencies that are helpful m securing such information 

I The Pstchiateist 

1 The Importance of the Emotional Life —The importanceof 
the emotional life of the individual in determining his conduct is 
too apparent to need discussion Emotions are our most funda¬ 
mental mstincts and powerfully affect all our behavior Differ¬ 
ences m kind and amount of emotions often tend to obscure or 
even to counteract other differences, even those of general 
intelligence. A man who has developed almost perfect skill in 
the performance of a certain operation, so that he is able to 
produce with amazing rapidity the most beautiful and finished 
product, may, as the result of some unfavorable incident, acquire 
such a violent distaste for the work as to make it impossible for 
him to use his slab effectively. Fear, contracted in early child¬ 
hood, either of the dark or of ammals or of people, may so over¬ 
power a person as to close effectually certain occupations for 
which he was admirably suited by general ability and training 

2. Tests of Emotions —The importance of the emotional life 
in guidance is recognized in some of the tests mentioned in Chap. 
IX. The Downey Will-temperament Test, the Pressey X-0 
Test, and the Brotemarkle tests are some of these. They are 
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helpful, but very inadequate in securing all the information 
that is needed Within comparatively recent years there have 
developed specialists, called psychiatrists, who are especially 
trained for just such work. 

3 Field of Psychiatry —Mental diseases have been recognized 
for many years, both in law and in medicine. Physicians who 
specialized in mental diseases were called alienists and were 
often called upon in court to testify regarding the samty of the 
accused. They were chiefly interested in the diagnosis and 
institutional care of extreme cases of mental illness As the 
scientific care and treatment of such cases developed, interest 
spread to those borderline cases that could not be called insane 
nor even mentally ill, but in which emotional disorders affected 
the health or the normal funotiomng of the individual. 

This IS the field of psychiatry It has been defined as “that 
branch of medicine that deals with the diagnosis and treatment 
and prevention of mental diseases and disorders " The work 
of the regular physician, for the most part, is to heal physical 
illness; the major work of the psychiatrist is to heal mental 
illness. But just as an increasing duty of the physician is now 
being placed upon keeping a person well, keeping his body fit, 
so an increasing emphasis in psychiatry is now given to keeping 
the mental and emotional life healthy, not only in removing 
mental and emotional handicaps, but in preventing their 
appearance. 

The psychiatrist is usually a physician specially trained for 
such work, with a wide experience in deahng with abnormal 
mental conditions. By the nature of the case, these abnormal 
mental conditions usually are, or result m, emotional conditions 
that are the especial concern of the psychiatrist. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish certain phases of the work of 
the psychiatnst from certain phases of the work of the psychol¬ 
ogist. Each claims a right to parts of the field of mental ther¬ 
apy. At present, the medical specialist seems to have the 
right of way to this special field It is also somewhat difficult 
to distinguish the psychoanalyst from the psychiatrist. Most 
psychiatrists are really psychoanalysts to a degree, and must be 
The term “psychoanalyst” is now used so frequently to indicate 
any sort of attempt to analyze the mind, from those that are 
reaUy scientific and helpful to the veriest quackery, that respect- 
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able psychiatrists are averse to using the term at all. Some of 
these discredited methods of “psychoanalysis” are described m 
Chap XII 

4. The Development of Psychiatry —Psychiatry has been very 
slow in its development, but now nearly every large city has one 
or more reliable psychiatrists who may be consulted and who 
will help m the diagnosis of abnormal mental, especially emo¬ 
tional, conditions that affect the mdividual They are of great 
assistance in detecting cases of incipient dementia prsecox and 
thus preventing serious consequences to the individual and to 
society. They are often successful in tracing the causes of so- 
called “kleptomania,” of various fears, of special antipathies 
toward parents or teachers oi companions, of abnormal sex 
desires, of extreme cruelty, or of the “inferiority complex,” and 
of discouragement These cases are diagnosed by observation 
of behavior, by sympathetic questiomng, by securing the family 
history, and in a variety of other ways. Sometimes the condi¬ 
tions causing the mental state cannot be removed, but even 
then something may be done to change the attitude of the 
boy or girl toward the conditions. Often it is possible so to 
change conditions that the emotional attitude of the child is 
corrected and the difficulties removed. Sometimes the causes 
of the emotional conditions are traced back to the early life of 
the child and the process of rebuilding begun so that he is able 
to overcome the fears that kept him from succeeding 

5. Limited Facilities for Psychiatric Work. —The field is so 
large and the number of psychiatrists so small that only a few 
individuals, at the most, can now be reached. It is but natural 
that the major part of the work of such specialists should be 
devoted to the extreme cases—^those who really have mental and 
emotional illness These constitute many of the “problem 
cases” arising in the school. When the need is more fully 
recognized and when more men and women devote themselves 
to this specialty, we shall be able to give more time to those 
children who are not mentally fil but who need help, and so, 
we hope, prevent mental illness and secure more adequate 
mental and emotional adjustments to home, to school, and to 
work. 

6 Danger of Psychiatric Quacks —As with all new methods 
of curing and preventing diseases, this field has its charlatans and 
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quacks; untrained or half-trained men advertise themselves 
as psychiatrists and claim to be able to cure all forms of ihental 
disease and to remove emotional handicaps of all sorts These 
persons are dangerous in the extreme Before consulting a 
psychiatrist great care should be taken to make sure that he 
IS well trained and reliable 

II. The Visiting Teacheb 

1. Inadequacy of Schools for Securing Information —There are 
certain facts about children that are of special importance but 
that are very difficult to obtain with the ordinary machinery of 
the school These have to do with the home life and the general 
out-of-school conditions It is impossible for the school to do 
its woik well unless it knows something about home conditions 
and the general social life of the children. The school is not the 
only agency responsible for education; aU the forces affecting the 
child in any way must work in close cooperation before adequate 
education can be given. This dependence has long been recog¬ 
nized, and schools have attempted to provide some way by 
which teachers could come into close contact with the homes 
Some superintendents demand that each teacher visit the home 
of every child in his room or his classes at least once each year 
This has been generally abandoned because of the physical 
impossibihty of carrying it out. Moreover, such forced visits 
are by no means always helpful. They are often perfunctory, like 
social calls, and not infrequently create a feehng of hostility 
Some teachers are well adapted to such work and others are not. 

2. The Origin of the Visiting Teacher Movement —In a study 
reported by Oppenheimer,i the average number of visits 
made by regular teachers (not including kindergarten teachers) 
during the year was three This probably is as many as can be 
expected under normal conditions. Such haphazard visits so 
infrequently made cannot be relied upon to give much help in 
securing facts that are needed for guidance. It is also quite clear 
that the classroom teacher is usually not well enough equipped 
with the techmque of visiting and of securing information that 
IS rehable. To be effective, the visitor must be specially 
trained for such work. Out of this need has arisen the visiting 

I Oppenheimbr, J J , The Visiting Teacher Movement, New York: 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Dehnquency, 1925, p 24 
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teacher This movement is comparatively recent, the first 
actual appointment of such an ofiicer in any school system 
being in 1906, in New York City, in Boston, and in Hartford. 
This was preceded, of course, by many years of more or less 
philanthropic work along the same line 
3. The Function of the Visiting Teacher .—The chief empha¬ 
sis m the work of the visiting teacher is upon the problem 
cases—the cases of maladjustment It has a much larger field 
than mere visits to homes 


The visiting teacher movement is concerned with (1) helping the 
school to give the individual child the fullest possible growth as a 
personality, (2) integrating the social organizations and groups that 
are inteiested in the education and welfare of the child, and (3) helping 
the school make such adjustments as wiU meet the needs of individual 
children and groups of children * 


We thus see that the visiting teacher not only assists the 
child in his adjustments, but interprets the school to the home 
and also interprets the home and out-of-school life to the school. 
In doing this, she occupies a key position in the educational 
system 

4 The Work of the Visiting Teacher ,—The general work 
of the visiting teacher may he seen in the following outline given 
by Oppenheimer “ 


1- Types of problems' 
In School 
Scholarship 
Conduct 
Health 
Attendance 
Lateness 

2. Cases referred to the 
Prmoipal 

3 Procedure of the 


Out of School 
Home conditions 
Delinquency 
Recreation needs 
Early employment 


visiting teacher by 
Teachers Parents Agencies 

visitmg teacher' 


A. Investigation and Diagnosis 

1 Teacher or prmoipal gives statement and information to visitmg 
teacher. 


Oppenheimer, J J , The Visiting Teacher Movement, New York Joint 
Committee on Methods of Proventmg Dehnquenoy. 1926, p 26. 

“Op cit., pp 133-134 
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2. Visitmg teacher looks up child’s school records 

3 Observes child in class 

4 Confers with child 

6. Visits home and neighborhood 

6 Calls social service evohange if necessary 

7. Confers with agencies at present or formerly interested 

8 Records facts on information card and record form 

9 Sends mformation card back to teacher and principal 

10 Makes fiist diagnosis and tentative plan of treatment 

11 Confers with principal or teacher in regard to plan 

B. Treatment 

1. Confers with ohdd 

2 Secures home cooperation or adjustment 

3, Secures school cooperation 

4 Gets cooperation of community agencies if necessary 

5 Records development of ease on record form 

6 Makes final evaluation of diagnosis and treatment 

G Follow-up 

1. Keeps m touch with child after immediate cause of reference 
disappears 

2. Gives education, personal, and vocational advice 

3. Keeps m touch with the child after he leaves school 

III, Case Methods^ 

1. Origin of the Case Method —The outline of work of the 
visitmg teacher just given is founded upon the particular method 
of investigation called the “case method.” This method has 
been developed in recent years m social work It arose because of 
the necessity for securing exact information about the condition 
of those applying for relief Social relief orgamzations are 

' The case method of %mesHg(itton should not be confused with the case 
method of teaching as used m law schools and especially by Brewer m guid¬ 
ance " Case Studies m Educational and Vocational Guidance,” Gmn and 
Company, and "Cases m the Administration of Guidance,” McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc , are two very useful books compiled under the direction 
of Er, Brewer that are based on the case method of teaching In these are 
assembled many actual cases of mdividuals who need guidance or who have 
been partially guided, certam facts are given regarding each case, these are 
developed and presented in such a way that important points m the guidance 
process are clearly shown. They are devices for teaching the principles of 
guidance and for showing the best methods of administenng guidance The 
case method of mvestigation is a method used to discover Jacta about individ¬ 
uals It provides the facts about the mdividuals, or cases, that are used 
in the case method of teaching 
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no longer agencies merely for the distribution of “charity” to those 
who are needy or who apply. Their function is to assist in 
discovering the causes of need and in taking such action as 
will, as far as possible, remove the causes This function of 
the social relief organizations has necessitated the development 
of certain techniques (1) for obtaining facts, (2) for diagnosis, 
and (3) for treatment This method or techmque has been called 
the case method, because the attention is centered upon the indi¬ 
vidual case and because it follows, in the mam, the procedure 
of the more scientific physician. 

2 A Method of Research —As we have already said, the 
essential elements are (1) diagnosis, and (2) treatment. To this 
should be added (3) follow-up, both for purposes of checking the 
reliability of the diagnosis and the adequacy of the treatment 
There is nothing peculiar about the case method, for it follows 
in every respect the generally accepted procedures in all scientific 
investigation Its chief value lies in exactly this fact, that it 
does follow scientific procedure and rejects the haphazard 
methods so frequently employed m the treatment of problem 
cases, both in school and out of school. It emphasizes (1) delay¬ 
ing conclusions concermng the causes of the case and delaying 
treatment until adequate information is secured, (2) securing 
information that is accurate and rehable, (3) making tentative 
diagnosis, (4) outlimng prehmmary treatment, (5) following up 
the case to determine the adequacy of the treatment as a basis 
for securing more data and for making modifications in the 
treatment 

3 Outhne of the Case Method .—The condensed outline given 
below will show more clearly the general nature of the method ^ 

I Information. 

A. Symptoms —The first step is always to get at the facts that indicate 
that the child is a prohlem case, not his history but the symptoms 
that have been noted This involves finding his chronological age, 
the marks received m various suhjects, instances of misconduct, 
latenesses and absences from school, etc, 

AH statements must be actually verified They must be taken 
from school records when possible and only first-hand information 
accepted The information thus obtamed will often be sufficient to 

* Morrison, Hbnht C , The Practice of Teachmg m the Secondary 
School, Chicago- University of Chicago Press, 1926, pp 618-639 (adapted 
and condensed). 
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show that the case is not a problem one at all. Care should be 
taken here to exclude all that does not have to deal with present 
symptoms. History is valuable only as it throws hght upon the 
causes of symptoms, but when gathermg data on symptoms, history 
should be excluded When the data are aU m, they should bo 
written up carefully and summarized 
B Examination —With the symptoms noted, more precise informa¬ 
tion regarding the ease is obtamed by various tests and exammations. 
These are, of course, selected with reference to the needs of the 
particular case Some of these are here given 

1. Psycho-physical. 
a Vision—normal 

b. Hearmg—normal 

c. Coordination (neuromuscular)—no good testa are available, 
but careful observation will give helpful data 

d Speech—^normal 

2. Health 

a Vital index (height-weight ratio) 

6. Nutrition. 

0 Teeth 

d General physical condition. 

3. Educational 

Standard tests of various kinds suitable to the grade of the 
pupd. These are to be used to discover any fundamental weak¬ 
nesses m his previous trammg and also to check up on the marks 
he has received 

4. Mentahty 

General mteUigence test It is best to give several types m 
order to avoid accidental results 

C Health and Physical History —Veiy careful and exact information 
should be obtained not only of serious illnesses, scarlet fever, measles, 
etc , but of other illnesses and operations for adenoids, tonsils, and 
any accidents that may have affected the health or resistance If 
possible, a complete record of growth in height and weight and 
physiological maturity should be obtamed and carefully recorded 
D School History 

1 Promotions. 

2 Eind of work done 

3 Changed location—home and school. 

4. Quality of schools attended 

6 Relation with individual teachers. 

E Family History 

1 Ancestry, parents, brothers and sisters, nationahty, mental and 
onmmal history, etc. 

2. Economic status and history. 

The previous and present financial and economic situation of the 
family. 
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3. Cultural resources of tlie home 

Education and traming of parents, books, music, and cultural 
atmosphere of the home 

4 Relation withm the home—^with parents and brothers and sisters 

5 Attitude of parents toward society. 

6 Adjustment of parents to American standards 

7. Control exercised by parents of children—^kmd and amount of 
control. 

F Social History and Contacts —The pupil’s social background outside 
the school and the home 
1. Church and Sunday school. Boy Scouts, etc 

2 Associates 

3 Summer camps 

4. Gang affihations 

6 Abnormal sex history. 

6 Court record 

II Diagnosis 

This IS the working hypothesis of the cause or explanation of the symp¬ 
toms or the problem and results from a careful analysis of all the data 
obtained It is not necessaiily delayed until all the evidence is m, for 
guesses or hypotheses are actually being made and leads followed up at 
many stages, but the final diagnosis is not actually made until the 
evidence is in Possibly, the better statement would be that every 
guess or load is followed until the worker is reasonably sure from the 
evidence that it is correct 

TIL Treatment 

Out of the diagnosis grows the definite systematic tieatment It often 
happens that the treatment shows that the diagnosis was not correct 
In this case we must go back foi further investigation In one sense, 
the tieatment may he considered as a step m the verification of the 
hypothesis, in another it is itself a guess or an hypothesis set up as a 
possible remedy that itself needs verification by the final step 

IV Follow-up 

It is veiy necessary to know the results of the tieatment in older to 
check the accuracy of the diagnosis and to modify, if necessary, the 
treatment It also aids m later cases that may be similar in nature. 

4. The Case of Marie —The following case, taken from a 
study of a certain high school, may serve to make clear certain 
parts of the case study method It is incomplete in many places 
and does not always follow the older shown in the outline It is, 
however, a good illustration of a case study earned on in an 
ordinary high school with practically no facilities for special 
investigation such as visiting teacher, psychologist, or psychia- 
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trist. It is the work of a regular, though not an ordinary, high- 
school teacher. 


Thd Cash of Mabih Gabparbi^ 


1. General Facts. 

Name 

Age 

School 

Grade 

Nationality 

Health 


Mane Gasparri 
Thirteen 

Washington High School 
Second year, high school 
Itahan 
Robust 


2, Problem —Failure at the end of her sophomore year m Washington 
High School 

3. Examination and Diagnosis. —Dark, slender, hght-gray eyes and curly 
brown hair—obviously a northern Itahan type—quick, nervous movements, 
a penetratmg and almost insolent gaze, precocious, coquettish, rebelhous, 
in short, a destructive factor m any classroom Mane was an mdividual— 
interesting even though objectionable Unaffected by disciphne, her work 
was rarely ptepaied, and never on time, replete with impudent cancatures 
and sketches—ahowmg abihty She was a child of divorced parents, 
oontmually travehng between the two, and alone, fiom early childhood, 
though woU oared for, unwanted Her mterests, however, centered around 
her pamt box and her books She had never attended a school prior to high 
school. Her elementary education she received from a harassed French 
governess 

Happy to enter high school, for she had never mtermingled with children 
of her age and was friendless, she found the children unsympathetic and her 
teachers distant Beginnmg brilliantly m her freshman year, she success¬ 
fully passed Enghsh, in which she did exceptionally well, Latm, easy for her 
Itahan tongue, mathematics, barely; drawmg, bnUiantly, and history 
passably In her sophomore year her evident negligence and poised m differ¬ 
ence to any sort of disciplmary measures antagonized her teachers . . . 
In every classroom she sketched away . . . Her entrance mto a classroom 
was usually a cause for commotion among the boys For the whole second 
year her work was worthless She would have been dropped from the rolls 
if her I.Q, taken for statistical reasons, had not been exceptionally high 
(160, in fact) reveahng her as a child of quite unusual abihty 

Her Enghsh teacher became especially mterested m Mane. Gomg out of 
her way to walk home with her, she cajoled her mto wntmg a theme Mane 
responded with a sketch of small town life, with frequent excerpts from 
"Mam Street.” Her purpose mcreased by the promise of unsuspected 
abihties revealed by this sketch, the teacher proceeded in the attempt to 
ferret out the child’s trouble. She discovered that Mane hved with a 
neghgent aunt m a large, gloomy, old house m that section of the town 
where the aristocracy once had dwelt She was highly sensitive and too 

'■ A case reported by a graduate student 
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greatly individualized to respond to ordinary methods of approach, well 
bred but impulsive, either dangerously gay or disturbingly sad, affectionate, 
but with no outlet for her emotions. She was embittered and showed a 
surprising maturity Her mind was of an imaginative cast, she had mis¬ 
placed her values and conceived of hfe as a miserable, farcical tuck 
Thoroughly mterested, the Enghsh teacher resolved to help Mane during 
the following year The summer vacation was about to begin Mane had 
failed utterly her Caisar, Enghsh, History, Mathematics—m short, every- 
thmg but her drawmg 

4 Partial Treatment —In the autumn Mane returned to school with an 
extravagant though tasteful wardrobe and contmued with subjects repeated 
from the preceding year The Enghsh teachei made further advances and 
these were accepted by the girl She encouraged the child’s art, and dis- 
covenng that she had a predilection for music, arranged that Mane take 
music lessons When Mane’s reticence had been overcome, the teacher 
permitted herself to remonstrate with her for her rebellious attitude 

5 Follow-up and Further Treatment —Marie’s work, under the encourage¬ 
ment of the English teacher, improved She still suffered from hypersensi¬ 
tiveness and covered it with her poised lebelhon By the end of the year 
her grades were high and she was permitted to enter the junior year Marie’s 
sense of humor was little developed The Enghsh teacher, by the frequent 
recounting of humorous anecdotes and mducmg laughter at all possible 
times, convmoed her that hfe was loads of fun if she’d only look She 
coaxed Mane to make friendships and to forget her irony, so that by her 
senior year Mane seemed a normal high school gill—still the indmduahst, 
but more amenable to discipline 

6 Result —On graduation, encouraged by her English teacher and by 
her principal, who had come to take a strong interest in the girl, she went to 
a college in a laige city, taking a major m art. Four years later she returned 
to her home town, a fine, well-developed type of cieative artist 

5 The Value of the Case Method .—In all problem cases 
in the school, whether of discipline, of adjustment to the school 
or to the teacher, of choice of studies, of choice of college or 
of occupation, case studies should be made as far as it is possible 
to do so. All relevant data that it is possible to secure should 
be obtained and recorded and this should be done before diagnosis 
and treatment. These case records should be carefully preserved 
m order that the case may be followed up and help given later if 
needed Teachers should be led to look upon every child as an 
individual who should be treated as far as possible by the case 
method of procedure. 


QUESTIONS 

1. To what extent are our thinking and our decisions affected by our 
emotions? 
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2 What part can the school play m securing normal emotional 
development? 

3. What are the dangers and difficulties of home visits by teachers? 

4 To what extent should the contacts between home and school be left 
to the visiting teacher? 

6 How does the case method differ, if at all, from scientific research m 
other fields? 
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Chapter XII 


ASTROLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
GRAPHOLOGY, AND ALLIED METHODS OF 
INVESTIGATING THE INDIVIDUAL 

In this chapter we shall consider the claims of certain widely 
advertised and somewhat alluring methods of securing informa¬ 
tion about individuals These methods are alluring because they 
claim to be able to list and classify types of individuals in such a 
way as to provide a quick and reliable method of discovering 
qualities of character and special aptitudes for certain occupa¬ 
tions If this could be done, much time and money could 
obviously be saved and the process of guidance be much more 
sure. This is one of the reasons why so many people pay large 
sums of money to these practitioners for advice. It is estimated 
that well over $5,000,000 is spent each year in this way. The 
f 01 tune tellei and the astrologer never fail to secure a following 
Human natuio is prone to follow anyone who claims to have a 
short-cut method to wealth, happiness, or success Anyone who 
can leally do this deserves to have a following The question 
for determination is whether these methods are reliable 

I Astrology 

Probably one of the oldest methods still in use is that of 
astrology. Astrologists base their claim upon the influence of the 
sun, moon, and stars on human hfe, especially the influence of 
certain combinations of the heavenly bodies at the time of the 
birth of an individual 

1 The Claims of Astrology —Given the year, the day, and the 
hour of bnth, astrologers claim to be able to tell not only what 
your character and abilities are, but also what will happen to you 
at certain times. The early history of the race is full of instances 
showing belief m the influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
human hfe and upon nature in general Even now, many people 
are certain that the moon does exercise a positive influence upon 
the weather and upon the germination of seeds. We still speak 
of a “wet moon” and a “dry moon,” and of the influence of the 
“dog star.” 

2 The Question at Issue —It would be rash, indeed, for anyone 
to say that the sun, moon, and stars have no influence upon 
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human life We know that they profoundly affect our lives in 
many ways Some astionomeis still seem to be quite sure that 
sun spots have a great effect upon eaith storms and possibly 
upon ceitain other climatic conditions. The question is not 
whether the heavenly bodies have such an influence but (1) how 
great and how specific this influence is and (2) how accurately we 
can determine in advance what this influence will be and what 
will be the effect of the influence. 

3 Evidence against Astrology —This, then, becomes meiely 
a question of fact, of evidence What are the facts? Has 
astrology pioved its claims? We cannot here discuss in detail 
all the specific evidence but can meiely suggest certain significant 
questions 

а. Astrology has been practiced for many centuries—at 
least from the time of the Egyptians. If it were reliable, would 
we not have recorded sufficient evidences of its success to prove 
it? Outside of certain unreliable records, acknowledged to be 
more or less mythical and legendary, history records no instances 
where astrology has proved itself a reliable means of prognosis for 
individuals or for nations The oracle at Delphi and the Roman 
auguries have as just claims as has astrology Successful prac¬ 
tice over so many centuries should have resulted in its general 
acceptance. Astrology is, at best, on no more solid ground than 
it was three thousand years ago as far as evidence of its effi¬ 
ciency is concerned. 

б. It IS also possible to make some judgment regarding its 
efficiency at the present time Astrological charts are carefuUy 
worked out and spread broadcast; offers to read character 
and to forecast events are readily given. It is not unusual for 
one to receive partial character readings from astrologers who 
secure in some way the date of birth of the recipient This is 
accompamed by the offer to make a complete reading for a stated 
sum of money, if the hour of the day, as well as the day, month, 
and year are given. These statements are usually couched in very 
general terms, are usually favorable, and do not hit the facts 
sufficiently weU to warrant the acceptance of the method It is 
generally believed to be very unreliable and untrustworthy 

II. Phrenology 

1, Basis of Phrenology —Another widely advertised method 
13 that of phrenology. This is based upon the belief that the 
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shape and size of the head and the configurations of the skull 
influence or reveal character This idea first came to the fore 
during the first decade of the past century. It was widely 
advertised and was accepted by many prominent men, among 
them Horace Mann Gall, who founded this method, studied the 
skulls of many men who were known to have certain characteris¬ 
tics, abilities, etc , and from the similarities thus discovered 
developed his system He charted the skull into regions which 
were supposed to represent certain specific brain functions or 
"faculties ” He thus claimed, by an examination of the head of 
any individual, to be able to hst his faculties and to give him 
advice regarding his future. 

2 The Clmms of Phrenology —Modern phrenology has gone 
far beyond its founder in the analysis of faculties and in its 
claims It now distinguishes temperaments as (1) vital temper¬ 
ament, (2) motive temperament, and (3) mental temperament 
It lists and locates at a particular place on the skull such faculties 
as amativeness, cautiousness, combativeness, firmness, form, size, 
language and causahty In all, there are thirty-seven of these 
faculties named and located. It claims to reveal your character 
and your abilities, to give help in the choice of occupation, to 
assist in the regulation of diet, and to indicate the type of person 
whom you should marry. All of these are very important and 
phrenology would be a godsend if it could give us reliable informa¬ 
tion The question agam is, has it proved itseK to be reliable? 

3 Facts Dis-provmg the Underlying Theory —One method 
of approach is to examine the basis for the method It is based 
upon the theory that the mind is divided into faculties and that 
these faculties are definitely localized in the brain, that their 
location IS approximately the same in all individuals Figure 20 
is an attempt to show, in a rough way, the location of these fac¬ 
ulties in contrast with the locahzation of brain function as 
commonly accepted. 

In this chart, the human brain and the inclosing skull are 
shown A and B represent the location of a few of the faculties 
listed by the phrenologist Thus the language faculty is under 
the eye, veneration and firmness at the top of the head, destruc¬ 
tiveness just over the ear, vitativenesa behind and below the ear 
etc. The presence in large degree of any of these faculties is 
indicated by an enlargement at the point indicated; a small 
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amount of the faculty or its entire absence is indicated by a 
depression. This is aU very clear and very definite and should 
be capable of proof. Fortunately, psychology, surgery and 
anatomy, working together, have furnished us with fairly reliable 
information upon which to work in judging the accuracy of these 
statements There is localization of brain function, but it is of 
an entirely different character from that claimed by the phrenolo¬ 
gists Faculties do not exist; there is nothing to indicate that 
parts of the brain represent the presence of anything like what the 
phrenologist calls a faculty. In Fig. 20, C shows the human brain 
and the location of some of the functions These charts indicate 
that the sensory area, to which the nerve impulses originating in 
the various sense organs come, is not adjacent to or directly con¬ 
nected by position with the motor area The sensory area, in 
general (15 to 18 in C) is behind and below the motor area (1 to 
14 in C). The motor area, from which the nerve impulse goes to 
the muscles, is in front of and above the sensory area These 
areas are all connected by associative fibers so that coordination 
of action may take place, but the connection is by these asso¬ 
ciative fibers and not by position. 

Let us now take one of the “faculties” shown m A and B and 
see how it would work out in C. The language faculty would, by 
its very nature, be a combination of seeing words, of hearing 
words, of writing words, of speaking words These are, in turn, 
made up of sensations and movements They are sensations of 

Key to Numbers in Fig 20 
A and B 0 


1 Amativenesa 

IS Wit 

Motor Area 

4. Adhesiveness 

19. Imitation 

1. Motor speech 

6. CombativenesB 

20 Individuality 

2. Wntmg speech 

6. Destruotiveneas 

21 Form 

3 Head and eyes 

6a Aliinentativeneas 

22 Size 

4. Toes 

7 Seoretiveness 

23 Weight 

6 Foot 

8 Aoquiaitivenesa 

24. Color 

6. Leg 

9 Coustructiveneas 

25 Locality 

7. Thigh 

10. Love of approbation 

26. Number 

8. Trunk 

11. Cautiousness 

27 Order 

9 Shoulders 

12 Benevolence 

28 Eventuality 

10. Arms 

13 Conscientiousness 

29 Time 

11. Fingers 

14 Firmness 

30. Tune 

12. Hoad 

16 Hope 

31 Language 

13. Face 

16 Wonder 

32 Comparison 

14 Hips 

17 Ideality 

33 Causality 

Sense Area 



16 Hearing 



16. Auditory speech 



17. Visual speech 



18. Vision 
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hearing, of seeing, of touch, and of bodily sense, they also involve 
movements of the eyes, of the various parts of the throat and 
mouth, of the fingers, arm, and shoulder. To have a faculty of 
language and to have it located immediately under the eye, it 
would be necessary to have all these motor and sensory areas 
together under the eye. A glance at the diagram will show that 
this IS impossible Not only are the sensory and motor areas 
separate, but the visual, auditory, and bodily sense areas are 
widely scattered According to many authorities, the motor 
area is still more definitely localized so that the places where the 
movements of the eyes, of the fingers, of the toes, of the arm, 
of the vocal organs, originate are each in a separate area They 
are all, as we have said, connected, but this connection is internal 
We can thus see clearly that the theory upon which phrenology 
is based is entirely false. There can be no such localization 
of faculties as this theory demands Bumps or depressions 
cannot mean the presence or the absence of certain so-called 
faculties. 

4 The Test of Time —The second line of approach to the 
determination of the vahdity of phrenology is that of actual 
expel lence Phrenology has utterly failed to establish its claims 
by expelimental methods. There is no collection of authenti¬ 
cated, reliable data, acceptable to disinterested mvestigatois, 
upon which phienologists can base their case Tins, considering 
the more than one hundred years since it was founded, should be 
sufficient proof that the theory is not correct. In the face of this 
lack of evidence it seems hardly worthwhile to present any further 
data to disprove the claims, although this can readily be done. 

5 UnreliabiUty of Phrenology —^What has been said in no 
way proves that phrenologists do not sometimes diagnose correctly 
nor does it prove that they never do good There are many 
instances in which the phrenologist has correctly listed many of 
the characteristics and abihties of individuals. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the phrenologist depends entirely upon the 
configuration of the skull to draw his conclusions. A well-known 
psychologist once made an actual trial to see whether the phren¬ 
ologist actually did “read the bumps ” He did not shave for sev¬ 
eral days, put on old, ragged clothes, and presented a generally 
disreputable, dirty appearance when he first presented himself 
to the phrenologist He paid his money and had his character 
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read. He took the reading and suggestions with him A week 
or two after this, he again presented himself to the same man, 
but this time he was clean shaven, attired in neat, well-fitting 
clothing, and presented a generally attractive and prosperous 
appearance. Again he had his character read, but it was entirely 
different from the first reading, and the advice and suggestions 
were also quite different. It is true, this phrenologist may 
have been a charlatan, but such experiences have been too 
numerous to dismiss without consideration. It is quite probable 
that in many cases the phrenologist is honest and thinks he reads 
from the head, but is unconsciously influenced by general appear¬ 
ance and by the reactions of the subject being examined In any 
case, it IS clear that we cannot depend upon phrenology to give 
us reliable data. 


III. Physiognomy 

1. Basis for Physiognomy .—The methods that rely upon 
anatomical structure for facts concermng individuals are many 
and varied They are more or less related to phrenology m some 
respects, but do not depend upon localization of brain function 
to the same extent. Probably the oldest of these is physiognomy, 
which was formulated by Lavater about 1775 It was based upon 
the assumption that qualities of mind were expressed in the face 
This method has been revived and greatly extended during the 
past twenty-five years and now has many firm advocates Their 
general behefs are so similar and their methods so nearly ahke 
that no attempt will be made to distinguish clearly between them. 
In general, they are based upon the theory that there are physical 
correlates for every mental state and that these physical corre¬ 
lates are constant, that, just as joy and fear clearly reveal 
themselves in facial expression, in voice and bodily action, so 
firmness, brutahty, judgment, reasoning ability, and executive 
ability show themselves in more or less permanent ways in the 
structure of the body and in the various facial characteristics 
Variations in abihties, in temperament, and in general character¬ 
istics manifest themselves in texture of the skin, in color of 
eyes and hair, m shape of the chin, the nose, the mouth, in the 
profile, in the size and shape of hands and feet, and in a variety 
of other ways The claim of this theory to validity is based upon 
a study of hundreds of men and women over a period of many 
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years. Its advocates affirm that they have first found the charac¬ 
teristics of these individuals and have then charted the various 
parts of the anatomy of each, especially the parts of the head 
and face and have thus selected ceitain criteria that can he 
depended upon to reveal characteristics of people wherever they 
are met One system charts the face as well as the skull and 
allots to each “region ” a special characteristic. Another depends 
more upon the convexity or concavity of the profile and upon 
texture of the skin. They all make much of combinations 
of anatomical features in the determination of characteristics 

2. Plausibihty of the Claims .—^These methods have a greater 
appeal even than phrenology because everyone depends more 
or less upon the appearance of his fellows m judging character 
and in determimng ability We speak of the pugnacious 
face, the broad, intellectual forehead, the sensitive nostrils, 
the artistic fingers and eyebrows, etc , etc. Again, there can be 
little doubt that what we are does tend to reveal itself in our 
outward appearance. Habitual cheerfulness results in hnes on 
the face and set of the hps that reveal the disposition. We can 
usually distinguish the pessimist from the optimist. All these 
are matters of common experience. The authors of the methods 
of character analysis described above claim that they have 
merely refined our usual procedure and made it more scientific 
and certain If they have been able to do this, they surely 
have made a great contribution Actual experience with 
one of these systems has convinced me that many times the 
correct diagnosis has been made. Even the present occupation 
of men who were perfect strangers to the operator has been 
correctly given, not once but a number of times. The method 
sounds so plausible and so fully agrees with the experience of 
many that it is no wonder that it has so many strong adherents. 

3. Evidences of Success —In discussing the evidences of 
its success, we should say that the founders of these systems 
claim to have followed thousands of cases that have been 
diagnosed by them and know that the method is rehable They 
have never presented this evidence to disinterested judges, how¬ 
ever, for confirmation This, m itself, looks suspicious, but is 
not defimte proof of its unreliabihty. HulT has brought together 

’■Htji.l, Caxas L, Aptitude Testing, Yonkers-on-Hudson. World Book 
Company, 1928, pp 111-138 
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the results of many tests scientifically constructed and a number 
of experiments that bear directly upon the problem before us. 
Among the most important investigations were the following. 

1. Judgments of character baaed on photogiaphs 

2 Judgments of practical mtelhgence based on photographs 

3. Evidences of blonde and brunette colormg as signs of temperament. 

4. Judgments based on seeing the subjects m person 

5. Evidence as to significance of convex and concave profile 

6. Dimensions of the head as signs of aptitude 

All but one of these experiments showed nothing that could 
be relied upon as evidence of the prognostic value of the methods 
under consideration Usually low positive correlations were 
obtained, but the probable error was in all cases so large as to 
render the predictive value worthless This means that m 
many cases there was a clear and direct correspondence between 
the judgments or estimates of the different people regarding 
the trait or characteristic, but that the eases in which the judg¬ 
ments did not agree were so numerous that we cannot be sure 
that there would be any general agreement at all if a sufficiently 
large number of people were included in the experiment In 
some cases, even small negative correlations were found. 
Dimensions of the head seemed to offer possibilities of value, 
but even this was very slight. The number of subjects investi¬ 
gated m these experiments was small and it is barely possible 
that further experiments m a more extended scale will reverse 
the findings reported by Hull It is significant that all of the 
results point m the same direction—against the value of these 
methods It is still further significant that m no case has a 
promoter of one of these systems himself conducted such experi¬ 
ments Personal observation of the methods cannot fail to 
convince one that the operators are extremely clever and that 
very often, at least, they are thoroughly convinced of the vahdity 
of their methods. There is left m the mind of the impartial 
observer, however, the grave doubt whether the accuracy of 
the prognosis, when it proves to be accurate, is due to the system 
used or to the expertness of the operator m reading various 
signs of character not hsted in the system. The operators are 
usually expert questioners and strong on the S5anpathetic side 
Whether this is the true explanation or not, there is strong 
probabihty that it accounts for some of the correct diagnoses. 
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Another point of considerable significance is that these prac¬ 
titioners do not usually claim to be able to judge the abihties 
and characteristics of immature persons as accurately as they 
can those of adults, this is because the shape of face and hands 
change and other bodily characteristics are altered with approach¬ 
ing maturity of body. Since our principal problem in guidance 
IS with the immature, these methods, even if valid for adults, 
would give little help m predicting the future abilities of the 
students. 

4 Inaccuracy of ike Fundamental Assumphon •—^Another even 
more serious objection is the doubt whether there are such things 
as types of temperament true of all people m all situations, 
whether there are general traits possessed by people and mani¬ 
fested in all situations regardless of the differences in the situa¬ 
tions. This has already been fully discussed in Chaps IX and 
X and need not be repeated If this contention is true, there 
could be very little value in the methods that use physiological 
or anatomical signs as a basis for determining character. 

lY. Graphology 

1. Basic Assumption —Another widfely advertised method 
of analysis is graphology or the “science” of handwriting analy¬ 
sis This bases its vahdity on the assumption that the charac¬ 
teristics, abihties, and aptitudes of people are revealed 
unmistakably in their handwritmg. This method, also, has 
a basis in common experience and thus exercises a powerful 
appeal over many. What a person is, is shown to a greater or 
less extent by what he does and how he does it. The movements 
of the hand m writing must be determined to some degree by 
the thoughts, the feehngs, the “temperament” of the individual. 
Further, experts can readily distinguish between the handwriting 
of different people, no matter how nearly alike the form of the 
letters may seem to the untrained observer. The problem is 
merely to determine the degree to which characteristics are 
revealed in the handwriting and whether this follows certain 
invariable laws. 

2. The Claims of Graphologists —The claims of graphologists 
show clearly their belief that character, abihty, and tempera¬ 
ment are fully revealed m handwritmg They claim to have 
developed the system by careful analysis and measurement of 
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thousands of specimens of the handwriting of men and women 
whose characters and abihties are known to all Some graph¬ 
ologists call themselves “personal efficiency experts” and do 
a thriving business Some advertisements of one of them are 
given to show the general character of their claims. 

Have your character and personality analyzed Know your weak 
points Utilize your strong qualities Develop latent abilities 
Know the character of your fnends and acquaintances. Make the 
moat out of your life and opportunities. 

The personal analysis service is graded in amount and costs as 
follows. 


Hate—one-half cent per word. 

1 Character cameos—100 words. Accurate sketches in miniature, 
50 cents 

2. Personal typewritten analysis—^a more intimate characteriza¬ 
tion, 200 words, helpful and true, $1. 

3. Descriptive (lesson) personal typewritten analysis—in greater 
detail with many signs pointed out and mterpreted, 400 to 600 words 
or longer, as ordered, $2 to $5. 

4 Thorough personal diagnosis with vocational rdsumd—800 to 
1,000 words Send stamped envelope for particulars, $5. 

5 Extended descriptive comparative personal diagnosis with voca¬ 
tional suggestions, 1,500 to 2,000 words, made from several scripts 
written over a period of years, SIO. 

One of these graphologists adds a further “astounding offer”. 

A Stmposium Analtbis 

This is the most thorough self-examination possible to obtain. Your 
personal data is furnished to six of the foremost analysts m the Umted 
States and scientific analyses will be rendered by each one, working 
separately and independently of all the others. You will be carefully 
measured by astrology, numerology, psychometry, palmistry, phre¬ 
nology, and graphology. This combination is worth one hundred dollars 
to any progressive man or woman This service, in combination offered 
exclusively by Mr.-for $50. 

These samples reveal great cleverness in advertismg and a 
commendable (?) confidence m the accuracy of the analyses. 
Certainly if the claims are valid no guidance worker can afford 
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to do without these invaluable aids to the disoovery of character 
and aptitudes 

3. Factual Evidence .—An examination of the analyses made 
by these men reveals the fact that, for the most part, they 
resort to very general statements that might apply to many dif¬ 
ferent types of people and that they often so qualify their specific 
statements as to make it difficult to know what they do mean. 

Fortunately, we have a few experiments, carefully conducted, 
that may help us in the evaluation of the accuracy of the method. 
Hull reports three of these 

In 1906 Binet found that certain selected graphologists could 
distinguish sex fairly well from an examination of handwriting. 
General intelligence was also distinguished in the same way, 
although not with complete accuracy 

Hull and Montgomery, in 1919, and Lois E Brown, in 1921, 
selected ceitain of the character traits commonly listed by 
graphologists as associated with traits of handwriting, that 
could be objectively measured. Some of these character traits 
were bashfulness, ambition, pride, forcefulness, perseverance, 
and reserve. The subjects were first rated on each of these 
character traits by a number of intimate friends. Next their 
handwriting was carefully analyzed. The results were entirely 
negative Nearly all the correlations were less than 0.20. None 
was even as high as 0 50. The largest correlation m any was 
— 0.45 and the lowest +0.38, but in these cases the probable 
error was so great as to make the results untrustworthy. The 
results of these experiments do not warrant us in placing any 
confidence in the methods under consideration j they cast serious 
doubt upon their validity 

While not denying that handwriting does reveal certain 
characteristics, we are forced to say that the evidence presented 
does not substantiate the claims of its advocates. We cannot 
depend upon graphology to give us worth-while, accurate data 
regarding individuals 

The Danger in Short-cut Methods 

1 Distortion of Facts .—^The methods described in this chapter 
are fairly representative of the many systems of analysis founded 

1 HvijL, Clark L, Aptitude Testing, Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Company, 1926, pp 147-151 
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on the theory of “signs” and based upon a more or less mystical 
inteiprstation of human life They each have some basis 
in fact, but we are forced by the evidence to say that they all 
have so distorted this factual hasis and so magnified it that 
their conclusions are no longer reliable. 

2. Appeal of Advertisements. —Reputable papers and maga¬ 
zines are full of cleverly worded advertisements of these so-called 
“experts,” and there is a compelling appeal in their arguments 
Human nature is too prone to seek the short-cut process, in 
America especially We continually chase the rainbow, we never 
cease hoping to get something for nothing 

3. Necessity for Individual Study —Every careful teacher 
and guidance worker should be on his guard against these 
methods Up to the present time, no reliable short-cut method 
has been discovered or devised to enable us to analyze the com¬ 
plexities of human character. We still are forced to the long 
and often tedious process of individual investigation. We 
should be profoundly thankful that this is true, for success in the 
field of guidance depends upon the degree to which we keep our 
eyes fixed upon the individual and his own peculiar needs. 

QUESTIONS 

1 What 13 the theory underlying phrenology? 

2 In what respects has this been proved to be false? 

3 Can a system be vahd if the theory upon which it was founded is 
untrue? 

4 How successful have “anatomical” methods of analysis been? 

6 How generally have they been adopted^ 

6 What IS the piesent status of the “science of graphology?” 

7 What are the dangers in lesort to shoit-cut methods ? 
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METHODS OF RECORDING THE RESULTS OP 
INVESTIGATIONS OP THE INDIVIDUAL 

I. The Necessity eor Adequate Records 

In the last seven chapters, we have considered the kinds of 
facts about individuals that are significant and have discussed 
various methods by which these facts may be seemed. But it 
13 not sufficient merely to obtain facts We must also organize 
them and record them in such a way that they may be efficiently 
used. This is probably the least interesting part of the guidance 
work, but in many respects the most important. It is also the 
part that is most often neglected Strange as it may seem, few 
schools have any adequate records of students covering a period 
of years Even records of daily attendance and of scholarship 
are many times inefficiently recorded and more often destroyed 
after a few years, so that it is often impossible to get anything 
like a continuous record of a particular student over a period of 
years. Deanable changes in educational methods and in the 
general care of students are often delayed for years, and adequate 
personal guidance is rendered ineffective because we do not have 
records of important facts. 

II General Principles for Recording Data 

1 The Necessity for Keeping Records .—^The first principle 
that should be stressed is—record facts. In general, any fact 
that is worth getting is worth recording Adequate guidance 
can be given only when all data that bear on the question at 
issue can be assembled and seen in perspective Teachers and 
principals often discover facts about students that are of supreme 
importance, but let them shp by because they do not take the 
time to record them or because no provision is made for their 
record No one should depend upon his memory for such facts. 
Our memory is most untrustworthy; we forget essential details 
and our impressions are too often modified by later experiences. 
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Even though a given teacher had a memory that recorded and 
retained details accurately over long periods, yet this would be 
of little use to the school or in the guidance of all the pupils. 
These facts must be available not only to one person but to all 
who need them to guide students. 

2. The Necessity for Recording Facts Only —The second 
principle is—^record/ocis. Great care should be exercised to have 
the records accurate No amount of statistical juggling can 
overcome inaccurate records. Conclusions are never more 
reliable than the data upon which they are founded. The dangers 
usually met with in connection with securing facts are described 
in Chap. VI. It is sufficient here to emphasize the necessity for 
recording the facts we get as accurately as possible. 

3 Usefulness the Criterion —^The third principle is—^record 
only facts that will be used It is poor policy to adopt a very 
intricate and comprehensive system of records that takes a 
great amount of the time of teachers, counselors, principals, 
and clerks, when little attention is given to the way m which 
the facts recorded will be used When teachers are compelled 
to spend long hours in recording facts that mean nothing to them 
and which they think entirely useless, they are not as likely to 
be accurate in recording the facts as they would be if the facts 
recorded seemed vital to them. A good general policy, and one 
strictly in accord with modern educational theory, is to develop 
m teachers the feeling of the value of the facts before they are 
required to record them This cannot always be followed out, 
for sometimes the only way to convince teachers of the value of 
certain facts is to have them recorded and then to show them how 
useful they are In general, it is much better to build up the 
system of records at the same time that the sense of value of the 
facts recorded is being developed Better a few facts that are 
used than a mass of material left on the shelves to gather dust 
and to take up space badly needed for other things This implies 
that forms and records will often vary with the school and with 
the stage of development of the same school Large schools, 
well equipped with clerical assistance and having a staff of special 
workers will have more need for elaborate systems than will 
small schools where all of this work must be done after school 
hours by the principal or the teachers. Each school must decide 
for itself what records can be effectively used. 
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4 Economy of Space —The fourth principle ia—record facta 
in such a way that a maximum of data can be recorded in a 
mimmum of space Records of any individual to be valuable 
must cover a number of years, and accordingly must be con¬ 
densed. Before adopting any system of records, a school should 
give much time to a careful study of the systems m use in other 
schools, especially with a view to economy of space. As far as 
possible, the permanent record should be on one card Bulky 
material is hkely to get lost or misplaced and, even when carefully 
preserved, takes up so much space that its value is greatly 
dimimshed. While emphasizing this principle, we must be careful 
not to condense to the point of confusion Sometimes a system 
of records is devised with great care and condensed into a very 
small space, code numbers or signs are used in place of descrip¬ 
tions. This works well so long as the ones who use the records 
remember accurately the significance of the codes, but when they 
do not, great confusion arises It is much better to use very 
simple and easily understood codes if they are used at all 
Accuracy in use should never be sacrificed to reduction of space 
in filing 

5 Arrangement of Data to Show Significance —The fifth 
piinoiple is—record facts in such a way that the significance of 
the data may be seen quickly It is, of course, not always 
possible to throw all significant facts together The one using 
the blanks should carefully examine all parts of it It is often 
possible, however, to use the graphical method and to show the 
complete history of an individual for a considerable period of 
years in a very small space. Data regarding growth in height 
and weight, progress in school, results of examinations, health 
history, etc., may be recorded in this way. An admirable 
example of such a system is that devised by the American Council 
on Education for use m high school and college. This is shown 
on page 230 Here, not only can the entire history of the student 
be seen at a glance, but all significant data for any given year 
may be seen and compared This blank also well illustrates 
the principles laid down under 4, for the material is condensed 
and only codes that are simple and easily remembered and 
quickly verifiable are used. 

6. Assembly of Data Regarding an Individual —The sixth prin¬ 
ciple IS—^keep all facts regarding an individual together. The 
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value of this is almost too evident to need discussion, but it is 
very frequently violated. Either through lack of cooperation or 
laziness of those who keep records, or both, those who wish to 
learn the facts about students must spend hours of time going 
from one place to another, meeting all sorts of opposition, inten¬ 
tional and unintentional, before the data can be obtained. It 
IS true that, in a large system, the teacher, the principal, the 
medical examiner, the psychiatrist, the attendance officer, and 
the visiting teacher each must have his own records in his own 
office. But we are here speakmg of the records that are to be 
used for guidance purposes. To make the facts obtained by 
these different agencies available, there should be provision made 
for sorting out those that have permanent value and that are of 
the most sigmficance and placing them on a single card or folder. 
Here the record devised by the American Council and repro¬ 
duced on page 230 is suggestive The entire space of the folder, 
approximately 11 by 17 inches, is utihzed on both sides It is also 
possible to place inside the folder cards or sheets containing addi¬ 
tional material. This is especially valuable for the small school. 

III. Cumulative Hecoedb 

The principles laid down presuppose and emphasize the value 
of the cumulative record Isolated facts mean little and are 
often unreliable, but, when taken all together and seen in their 
mutual relationships, they may be much more valid and reliable. 
What a person does today has its greatest significance only when 
seen in connection with what he has done previously. A student 
receives a mark of 5 m algebra for the month of March This 
gives some indication of what he actually accomplished during 
that month, but it tells us little regarding what he can do or what 
he should be encouraged to do. His marks for each month 
from September to March help us to gage his progress; if we 
knew his record in other studies, it would be still more helpful 
If we also knew something about what he was doing in athletics 
or in other school activities, what the conditions in his home 
were, what other interests he had—all these would be stiU more 
valuable. If, in addition to this, we had aU of these data for 
his entire school life from the first grade to the mnth, we would 
be able to understand much better what hia mark in algebra for 
the month of March really signified Progressive schools all 
over the country have adopted, m principle, the cumulative 
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record idea, and are putting it into practice as rapidly as they 
can find means to do it 

IV. Forms of Caros and Record Blanks 

1 Yanahiliiy of Forms —The cards and record blanks used 
are extremely variable. Each school seems to have a system of 
its own The cards used vary in size from the small 3- by 
5-inch hbrary card to large ones, 8M- by 11-inches or even larger 
Forms suitable for different data and for different uses are sug¬ 
gested m the bibliography at the end of this chapter 
2. A S%mpUForm —One of the simple forms is given m Chap. VI, 
page 101 Anothei similar one is given on pages 222-223. This 
gives the usual data regarding age, address, name and occupation 
of parent, and certain facts regarding admission to the school, 
health, and date of graduating The reverse side gives space 
for the scholastic record by semesters Nearly all the data 
called for by this blank are easily verifiable and may be made 
very accurate. However, much desirable information that any 
school can easily obtain is omitted 
3 Jumor-htgh-school Card —The Student Vocational Analysis 
Master Sheet used by the Alexander Hamilton Intermediate 
School, Seattle, is conveniently arranged and complete enough 
for ordinary purposes 

Student Vocational Analtbis Master Sheet 
Alexander Hamilton Intermediate School, Seattle, Wash 


Name 


Roll 

Grade 


Age 

Address 


Telephone 

I Family Background 


1 

Nationality of father 

mother 

2 

Number m family sisters 

brothers 

3 

Vocation of father 

grandfather 

4. 

“ “ mother 

grandmother 

6 

“ “ brothers 

sisteis 

6 

Particularly gifted ancestors 


7. 

Education of father 

Mother 

8 

Type of parental relation' 



divorced separated 

stepparents 


foster home normal 



parents hving or dead 


1 

Schools previously attended 


2. 

Scholarship there Citizenship 

3 

Attendance 
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II Intermediate School Report 


Academic Worh 

Power aj Expression and Conduct 

Rating 

Estimate 

English 

Response 

Mathematics 

Application 

Geog-Hist-Cmcs 

Initiation 

Reading-Lit. 

Leadership 

Man Tr 

Self-reliance 

Art 

Self-control 

Phys. Ed. 

Pohteness 

Music 

Neatness 

Handwntmg 

Attitude toward school 

Science 

“ " work 

Foreign Lang. 

Social adaptation in room 

Days absent 

Special problem 

Timea tardy 


III Standardised Test Score 


Bmet 

C Ago 

Otia 

M Age 

Ill 

Educ. Age 


IV. Health History 

1 Childhood diseases 

2. Time lost through sickness 
3 Tamily health, record 
V Physical Examination Data 

1. Height 4 Hearing 

2 Weight 6. Teeth 

3 Vision 6 Sex-matunty 

VI. Moral Qualities 

1. Honesty 

2. Personal habits 
3 Promptness 

4. Tactfulness 

5 CleanhnesB of mind 

6 Religious 

7 Persevering 

8 Personal characteristics necessary to success 

9 Weakness or temptation apt to hmder career 
Vfl. Home Visit Report 

Date Name of parent 

Condition of home Neighborhood environment 

Heat 
Light 

No. of rooms Sleepmg rooms? 

Family income 
Attitude toward school 
Parents ambition for child 
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VIII. Social Efficiency 

1 Club membership 

2 Offices held 

3 Abihty to work harmoniously with others 

IX. Vocational Experience 

Positions held 
Place 
Wages 
Time 

X. Adjustment 
XI Results 

4 The Baltimore Packet Record System —A very compact and 
useful cumulative record is used in Baltimore. This consists of 
a packet of cards for each pupil. These cards are approximately 
4 by 6 inches in size and are enclosed in a folder of the same size 
so that it IS convement for filing The statement on the outside 
of the folder indicates the nature of the packet and the general 
plan used. 


Baltimokh Packet Record System 
Pupil’s School History 

The BALTIMORE PACKET SYSTEM is designed to provide m a single 
unit a comprehensive cumulative history of each pupil’s school career It 
mcludes Pupd’s Record Card, Medical Card, Mental Test Card, and Social 
Workers’ Card Special reports becommg available from time to time, such 
as Vocational Guidance Card, Psychiatrist’s Card, etc , are to be placed m 
this packet. 

Note to Principal—This packet is to follow pupil by mail from school to school 
Designed at Bureau of Educational Research, Baltimore, Md 

In addition to the special cards mentioned above there are 
cards for “Try-out Information,” for “Elimination,” and for 
“Vocational Information.” Each card contains many items of 
information appropriate to the purpose. When these items 
called for are carefully collected and recorded, the school has an 
unusually complete and satisfactory description of the student 
As in all cases of records great care must be taken to secure infor¬ 
mation that IS accurate and rehable. Unless this la done no 
accumulation of cards or items on the cards can possibly be 
relied upon for guidance. 

5. Forms Recommended iy National Association of Secondary- 
school Principals. —Special attention is called to the forms 
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of the Committee of Secondary School Principals for 1928.* 
This gives suggested forms for recording different types of data. 
The following general forms are given: 

a. Gumulahve Scholarship Record —This gives the usual 
information regarding scholastic marks m various subjects by 
semesters, the names of the home room teachers, and a number of 
other useful facts 

h Conference Data and Records —This is so important and 
the data noted are so significant that it is given on page 227 

The first part contains data that can be obtained mostly from 
the school records. Some, however, as personal appearance, per- 
sonahty, and special interests, can usually be found only by per¬ 
sonal interview, although here, also, will be found a place where 
the personal estimate of the various classroom teachers will be 
valuable The second part is a record of the various conferences 
with students and with parents This blank is a blank of special 
help to the counselor. 

c. Personal Record —The data called for in this section of the 
blanks are more personal and more subjective than the data in 
the blanks already described It contains material that is 
extremely valuable when properly used. The forms are repro¬ 
duced here in order that the data and the arrangement of items 
may be seen. 

d. Record of Tests —^Intelligence, achievement, and prognostic 
tests. 

e. Adjustment Record, —Course or curriculum changes. 

/. Placement Record —To whom recommended, by whom 
employed, follow-up record 

g. Health and Physical Record —This includes some facts 
in the health history of the family; a record of diseases contracted 
and the dates, when possible; records of successful vaccination 
or immunization; record of communications to parents regarding 
physical defects of children; the physical record of the student 
throughout his school life. 

6 The American Council Blank —The blank devised by 
the American Council on Education is reproduced entire on pages 
230 and 231 as an example of a form that is desirable and practical 

* National Association of Secondabt School Principals, Committee 
on Guidance, Guidance in Secondary Schools, Bulletin No 19, Cicero, Ill, 
January, 1928, pp 72-78. 
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To provide greater definiteness the record of a boy, Andrew 
Able, is also given 

A careful study of this blank will show the great value for 
guidance of the facts obtained and especially of the method of 
recording these facts It is especially helpful because the 
facts as recorded are not essentially different from those that 
are available in all schools Here we see a boy, Andrew Able, 
of native parents, rather poor but respectable He entered 
high school when he was 16. His I Q. was 80, as evidenced 
by a mental test given when he was 15. His height and weight 
record is not unusual He was quite superior m handwriting, 
in general muscular control, and m manual training His marks 
in the various school subjects steadily declined to his junior 
year, but as suddenly went up in his senior year. He was uni¬ 
formly below average in standardized testa except the Stenquist 
Test. As indicated in column 27, he went to college but made 
a very poor record in all his work. He had leadership ability 
and was rated high in sense of responsibility and reliability. 
He was interested in Boy Scouts, m athletics, and was especially 
expert in swimming During his junior year he was given a life¬ 
saving medal for saving a person’s life It will be noticed that 
this 18 coincident with certain elections to office and especially 
with his sudden rise in marks Other facts recorded, but not 
shown here, indicate that he was made much of by his mates; 
by his townspeople he was justly regarded as a hero He was 
given a scholarship to attend college. When he took the entrance 
examinations, he failed. In the record of his health, it is noted 
that he had attacks of acute tonsillitis at this time Because 
of this and because of the recommendation of his principal, he 
was admitted to college. His record there speaks for itself 
He should never have been advised to go to college. His 
I.Q. of 80 and his entire school record clearly indicate that such a 
course of action was very unwise. If his counselor had had such 
an array of facts, thus assembled, before him, the advice given 
would probably have been different and the failure of the boy in 
college have been avoided This failure may have seriously 
and disastrously affected the whole after-life of the boy. 

Most schools could not only obtain all the facts here recorded, 
but add to them much regarding the elementary school work and 
early hfe experiences, conditions of the home, and many other 
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facts. Such cumulative records should be made a part of every 
school system, 

The Pennsylvania State Department of Education has recently 
constructed a cumulative record blank based upon that of the 
American Council but somewhat better adapted to the work of 
the typical high school These will soon be in general use in the 
schools of Pennsylvania and should provide the basis for effective 
guidance. 

QUESTIONS 

1 What principles should determine the kmd of records to be used in 
your school? 

2 What is the pecuhar value of the cumulative record blanks? 

3 What dangers are to be avoided in recording facts? 

4 What facts about students should be made a part of the permanent 
records of the school? 
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METHODS OE SECURING FACTS ABOUT GENERAL 
CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

There are some facts of a more or less general nature that 
are essential to any consideration of guidance These relate 
to attendance at school and to conditions under which minors 
are allowed to work 

1. Compulsory Attendance Laws 

1 Importance of Facts Fegardrmg Attendance Laws —Com¬ 
pulsory attendance laws are of fundamental importance not 
only m relation to the study of educational opportunities, 
but also in relation to the consideration of occupational choices. 
Copies of such laws should be in the hands of every teacher, 
and the exact nature of the provisions of the laws should be 
understood by everyone who has anything to do with the 
guidance of pupils This is especially important in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades Not only should ,the laws of the 
state be known, but the general conditions and the tendencies 
m the country as a whole should be noted An excellent digest 
of the compulsory attendance laws for the various states has 
been compiled by the United States Bureau of Education ^ 

A few of the most important facts will be given in the form 
of tables for ready reference. 

2 Age Limits for Attendance —Table XXX shows the age 
limits for attendance in the country as a whole. 

All states require attendance at school at least between the 
ages of eight and fourteen. Two states require attendance at 
SIX, and five , states require attendance until eighteen As 
will be seen in Table XXXIII, most states where attendance is 
required beyond the age of fifteen or sixteen make provision 

*Kbbsbokbk, Wabd W., Laws Relating to Compulsory Education, 
U, S Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1928, No 20, Washmgton Government 
Printmg Office. 
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Table XXX — Age Limits fob Regelab School Attenbance 


Ages 

Number of states 

Ages 

Number of states 


20 

6-16 

1 


10 

6-18 

1 


4 

9-16 

1 


4 

8-17 

1 


S 

7-15 

2 


1 



7-18 

1 

.. .. 

49 


for exemptions for those engaged in work. The table also shows 
that twenty-one states require nine years of school attendance; 
twelve states require eight years; one state requires twelve years, 
and one state requires eleven years of attendance 
3. Length of Begutred Attendance —^Table XXXI shows the 
length of teim in months required in different states 


Table XXXI.— Minimum Term of Requikeb Attendance 


Term m months 

Number of states 

Term in months 

Number of states 

9M 

1 

6 

1 

9 

8 

4 

2 

8 

18 

3 

1 

7 

11 

None 

1 

6 

6 

• 

49 


Thirty-eight states, then, require at least seven months of 
schooling each year. 

4. Amount of Education Necessary —Table XXXII gives, for 
the various states, the minimum school grade required for 
exemption from the requiiements of school attendance 


Table XXXII —Minimum Amount op Education Necessary to Exempt 
PROM School Attendance 


Amount of Education 
High school 
Elementary school 
Not specified 


Number of States 
4 
39 
6 


Total 


49 
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This indicates the required minimum education only in a 
general way. It really indicates merely grade in school attained, 
not scholastic attainment. Some pupils in the sixth grade have 
not, in reality, attained more than third-grade standards in the 
fundamentals. 

5. Education Necessary for Labor Permits —In Table XXXIII, 
the requirements of the states are shown with regard to the 
amount of education required for labor permits 


Table XXXIII — Minimum Amount of Education NBCEasAET for Labor 

Permits 


Number of 


Amount of Education States 

Eighth, grade . If 

Seventh grade , . 4 

Sixth grade 8 

Fifth grade 3 

Fourth grade 2 

Ability to read and write 8 

None . 7 


Total 


Tables XXXII and XXXIII should be taken together, for 
while four states lequire the completion of a high school course 
before children are exempt from school attendance, as a matter of 
fact, in the majority of states, they may be exempt from attend¬ 
ance at the regular school if they have completed the sixth grade 
There are also a number of other exemptions, so that m many 
states the school authorities are given large discretionary powers 
of exemption. 

6. General Tendencies .—Perhaps these tendencies, noted by 
Keesecker, have the most significance; 

1 To lengthen the period of compulsory education by making it effective 
at an earlier and to a later age The establishment of kindergartens and 
compulsory attendance for part-time contmuation, or evening schools are, 
m part, an expression of this tendency 

2 To increase the annual required school attendance 

3 To extend the compulsory provisions to include various handicapped 
children; also to provide parental schools for delinquents 

4 To require more education for exemption and for labor permits 

5 To require pubbe rebef to indigent children and subject them more to 
the attendance law. 
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6 To provide transportation for children not living within the usual 
walking distance from school 

The period of the depression, while temporarily reducing the 
opportunities for education in many sections on account of lack 
of funds, has increased the tendencies here noted. 

n. Child Labor Laws 

1. Importance of Child Labor Laws. —The provisions of law 
relating to the conditions of labor for minors are also very 
important, both when considering the choice of schools and when 
considering the choice of occupations It often happens that 
a boy would like to leave school and enter a certain occupation, 
but the laws will not allow him to enter that particular occupa¬ 
tion Hence, the problem becomes one of the choice of a school 
or of a course rather than the choice of an occupation Child 
labor laws are often somewhat technical and complex and should 
be so analyzed by school officials as to make clear their essential 
featuies and so arranged that they can readily be understood by 
teachers, parents, and pupils. This is usually the task of the 
principal or of the special guidance worker. Copies of such 
laws are easily obtained and should be kept where they can be 
used Teachers, as well as parents, are too often completely 
ignoiant of the provisions of such laws 

2 General Provisions of Child Labor Laws. —Child labor laws 
vary greatly in different states, but relate, as a rule, to (1) the 
limitation of daily and weekly hours of labor and to night work; 
(2) the imposition of certain requirements to be met by applicants 
for working certificates, such as the completion of a certain grade 
at school and evidences of physical fitness; (3) the prohibition 
of occupations dangerous to life or limb, health and morals 
Such laws should, and usually do, correspond with the school 
attendance laws. 

3 Standards Set by National Child Labor Committee. —The 
National Child Labor Committee has steadily worked for 
improvement in the child labor laws of the country and has for¬ 
mulated a set of legislative standards that show very clearly the 
conditions thought desirable. They also show the tendencies 
in legislation 
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National Committee Standards^ 

I. No child under fourteen yeais of age to be employed, permitted, or 
Buffeicd to work at any gainful occupation except m domestic service or 
agriculture. 

II No child under sixteen years of age to be employed, permitted, or 
suffered to work 

1 At any work known and declared to be dangerous, injurious or 
hazardous for children undei sixteen years of ago Places and 
occupations known to be dangerous or hazardous for children 
under sixteen years of age should be enumerated in the law, but 
autlioiity should be delegated to some state board or commission 
to extend the list 

2 After 7 p. m or before 6am 

3 For more than 8 hours a day or 6 days oi 48 hours a week 

4. Oi unless the employer procures and has on file a work permit 
issued by a proper school official upon the following conditions, 
except that no work poimit is to be lecjuired for employment in 
domestic service or agiiculture. 

a A promise of employment by the prospective employer show¬ 
ing the exact nature of the work 
b Legal evidence, documentary wherever possible, that the 
child IS of legal age for that specific employment, 
c Evidence that the child has completed the eiglith grade of the 
public school course oi its equivalent If all other require¬ 
ments are complied with, this requirement should be waived 
during the time when the public school of the district in xvhich 
the child resides is not in session, a special vacation work per¬ 
mit being issued 

d A statement by an authorized physician showing that upon 
exammation he finds the child of such development and m 
such state of health as make him physically fit for that 
special employment 

III No child under eighteen yeais of age to be employed, permitted 
or suffered to work at any occupation oi in any place known and declared 
to he dangerous, injurious, or hazaidous for children under eighteen years of 
age Places and occupations known to be dangeious or hazardous for 
childien under eighteen years of ago should be enumerated in the law, but 
authority should be delegated to some state board or commission to extend 
the list. 

4 Prevalence of Child Labor .—In spite of the efforts of those 
■who oppose child labor, the Census of 1920 showed that over a 
million children between the ages of ten and fifteen were gain¬ 
fully employed, over half of these on the farms or m kindred 
agricultural pursuits The industrial and economic changes 

1 The Aviencan Child, 8 4, February, 1926 
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described m Chap. I were powerful factors in the reduction of 
child labor in the decade 1920-1930. The Census of 1930 
reported only children between the ages of ten and fifteen engaged 
in gainful employment Since that time, the number has been 
still further reduced The changes in the status of young people 
gainfully employed have been so great and the practices in 
different sections so varied as to emphasize to those concerned 
with guidance the value of securing the exact provisions of 
child labor and school attendance laws m their state and city 
and of investigating carefully the amount and character of child 
labor in their particular locality. 

Ill Elimination and Retention 

1. The Value of Facts of EhminaUon —The general facts of 
retention and elimination of pupils should receive veiy careful 
consideration. The school ofiicials in each city should carefully 
assemble data over a considerable period of years, showing 
changes in enrolment by grade and by age, amount of elimination 
and where it occurs and causes of elimination These data will 
furnish a splendid factual basis for the analysis of conditions and 
for singling out certain places for special study. These should 
be organized in such a way as to show tendencies; these can be 
shown best by arranging the material in the form of charts or 
graphs. Some facts showing general conditions are given below 
in order to illustrate the method proposed and to show the 
tendencies m the country as a whole 

2. Changes %n Enrolment —^The general situation regarding 
enrolment is shown in Fig 5 on page 23 The tremendous 
increase in enrolment m American secondary schools and colleges 
during the pa,st ten years is one of the outstanding educational 
facts of the world. Some regard it as merely temporary and as 
even dangerous. Counts,^ however, shows clearly that it is 
founded upon deep seated economic and social conditions and will 
tend to increase rather than dimmish If this is true, guidance 
will be profoundly affected in both amount and general character. 

3 Changes in Elimination —^The changes in the curve of 
elimination still further emphasize this tendency This may be 
shown by a consideration of the data from a single city. Figure 

^ Counts, Geokoh S , Secondary Education and Industrialism (The 
Inglia Lecture, 1929), Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1929 
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21 shows the changes in the percentage of elimination in St. Louis 
for different years. 

In this chart we see the curve at its steepest in 1923-1924. 
After this the curve flattens out, showing the gradual increase m 
the holding power of the upper grades. This is a phenomenon 
seen in all parts of the country. More pressure is brought to 
bear to keep children in school and methods are adapted more 
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Grades 

Fiq 21 —Changes in the curve of elimination in St. Louis 

fully to meet the needs of pupils The peculiar “hump” in the 
seventh and eighth grades m the year 1923-1924 is probably 
due to the introduction of the junior high school. In many 
schools, this “hump” continues through the ninth grade, showing 
a marked increase m the power to hold pupils through the junior 
high school. 

4. Ehmination hy Grade .—^The chart above shows that in 
1923-1924, in St Louis, 21 out of every 100 pupils who entered 
the second grade did not reach or complete the sixth grade, 
30 did not reach the seventh, 33 did not reach the eighth, 57 
did not reach the ninth, 67 did not reach the tenth, 80 did not 
reach the eleventh, and 86 did not complete high school That 
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is, more than half had dropped out before reaching the ninth 
grade. This has great significance, as it shows that guidance, to 
be effective for the majority of pupils, must be introduced before 
the ninth grade. The chart shows also that the greatest pei- 
centage of elimination is between the tenth and eleventh grades, 
and the next highest is between the eighth and ninth grades. 
Statistics from the country at large indicate that the highest per¬ 
centage of elimination occurs between the ninth and the tenth 
grades. This does not mean that the majority of the pupils 
drop out, for the country at large, at the end of the ninth grade, 
and for St. Louis at the end of the tenth grade; as indicated above, 
over half of the pupils leave before they reach the tenth grade. 

5. Grade at Leaving School .—Another source of light upon 
this question is the comparison of the grades completed by those 
who dropped out of school to go to work. A careful study of 
continuation school pupils in Philadelphia was made in 1922-1923 
by a committee under the direction of Edwin W. Adams. The 
general results are shown in Table XXXIV. ‘ 


Table XXXIV.— Grade at Leaving School op Continuation School 
Pupils in Philadelphia —2,433 Pupils 
In Percentages 



Grade 7 

Grade 8 

Grade 9 | 

Grade 10 

Boys. 

16 

33 

1 

43 

8 

Girls ,, 

46 

44 

0 

1 

Both .. 

27 

37 

31 

6 


This shows certain significant differences between boys 
and girls, the former tending to drop out more frequently in the 
ninth grade and the latter in the seventh and eighth grades 
Nearly two-thirds of all who dropped out did so before reaching 
the ninth grade. 

6. Study of Elimination in New Jersey —Miss Mary E. 
Eoberts,^ m a state-wide study of those who dropped out of 

1 Adams, Edwin W., and others, A Study of Continuation School Pupils, 
University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No 38, Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings, Philadelphia' University of Pennsylvania, 1923, pp 
189-201 

* Roberts, Mart E , Ehminations from the Public High Schools of 
New Jersey, Doctor’s Thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1930. 
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the New Jersey high schools, found that 44 per cent of those 
who dropped out of high school dropped out in the ninth grade, 
33 per cent m the tenth grade, 17 per cent in the eleventh 
grade, and 6 per cent in the twelfth grade, over three-fourths 
of those who dropped out did so before reaching the eleventh 
grade 

These data are but samples of the kind of information that 
should be collected They reveal certain general facts that 
are of great significance They show m what grades the greatest 
elimination occurs, and give the basis for the organization 
and administration of certain types of guidance needed by 
different groups of pupils. The same sort of data can easily 
be collected from year to year in any school and, when organized, 
will be very useful in forecasting crises in the lives of students 
and in enabling the school to prepare adequately to meet these 
crises 

7. Elimination hy Age —It is also desirable to secure data 
on the ages at which elimination occurs This can easily be 
done in most school systems The results of the studies by 
Miss Roberts and by Mr Adams, above, are given as examples. 
Adams found that 67 per cent of the boys and 79 per cent of 
the girls who were m the continuation school had left school 
when they were fourteen years old Considering the boys and 
girls in one group, 72 per cent had left when fourteen years old 
and 28 per cent when they were fifteen 

Miss Roberts^ found that of those who dropped out of high 
school in New Jersey, 2.8 per cent dropped out between the ages 
of ten and thirteen; 13 2 per cent, at fourteen, 24 9 per cent, 
at fifteen; 32 3 per cent, at sixteen, 15 3 per cent, at seventeen, 
7 7 per cent, at eighteen; 2 6 per cent, at nineteen, and 1 2 per 
cent at twenty and over 

8. Causes of Elimination —^Probably the most important set 
of facts regarding elimination is that relating to the causes of 
leaving school It is here that we meet with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. As shown on pages 105-107, school records are very 
unreliable on these points; they are usually based upon the 
word of the pupil and this is often very untrustworthy Many 
such studies have been reported and the results are very similar. 
Two of these will be given. 

‘ Eobbrts, op. cii , p 224 
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In the study referred to on page 241, Adams, relying upon the 
word of the pupils, obtained the results shown in Table XXXV '■ 
This table shows that of the causes of withdrawal given, a 
total of 50 per cent are listed under economic pressure of some 
kind, considering causes 1, 2, 3, and 4 as economic pressure 
It has aheady been pointed out that the statements of children 
regarding the reasons for leaving school could not be relied upon 
as accurate, and we must discount the figures very materially, 
especially those regarding economic necessity or economic 
pressure At least as significant as economic necessity is the 
fact that the causes listed from 6 to 10 indicate some maladjust- 


Tablb XXXV —Rbasons for Leaving School—Continuation School 
Pupils oe Philadelphia 


Reasons Percentage 

1 Earnings needed at home 29 0 

2 Father’s unemployment 9 4 

3 Father’s death , 10 0 

4 Mother’s death 1 4 

5 Money wanted 11 0 

6 Tired of school 20 1 

7 Child believed training poor 7 2 

8 Enough education 1 6 

9 Failure and discouragement 6 0 

10 Trouble at school 1 3 

11. Miscellaneous 4 1 


ment in the school, these total 35 per cent The study by 
Caibaek mentioned on page 105 indicates still further the 
unreliability of the leasons for leaving school given by the stu¬ 
dents. Great care should always be taken to follow up cases of 
withdrawal and find from a variety of evidences what the 
real cause was These can often be obtained only by the school 
visitor using the case method—a long and tedious process. 

A more detailed and careful study of the causes for leaving 
school is reported by Brewer ^ This is a list of causes taken from 
the records of a “large high school which had the usual curriculum, 
except the industnal.” 

‘ Adams, op at, p 192 

® Brewer, J ohn M , and others, Cases m the Adnamistration of Guidance, 
New York MoGraw-Hill Book Company, Ino , 1929, pp 81-83 
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Reasons foe Leaving School 
Freshmen 

Total 

1 Over age for grade 29 

2 Moved to other cities 22 

3 Received stay-at-home permits 19 

4 Actual need of job . 18 

6 Real desiie to worlt: 14 

6 Illness . 8 

7 Returned to othor schools . 4 

8 Dishlce for school . 2 

9 Died . 2 

Total registration 832 

Total withdrawal 118 

Sophomores 

Total 

1 Granted workmg certificates 50 

2 Moved to other cities 25 

3 Actual need of work 14 

4 Home permits 13 

5 Illness 12 

6 Obtained work in order to secure freedom which non- 

attendance at day school could not give 10 

7 Desire on part of girls to have attractive clothes but 

not m actual need of work 5 

8 Inabihty to do high-school work 6 

9 Desire to follow vocation in fine arts (conservatory of 

music, stage) 5 

10 Unwillingness to change course adapted to suit his 

needs . 6 

11. Died . 3 

12 Transferred to trade school 3 

13 Suspended . 1 

Total legiatration 866 

Total withdrawal 161 

Juniors 

1 Actual need of work 29 

2 Illness 20 

3 Moved to other cities 15 

4 Work for more than spendmg money 10 

5 Inability to do high-school work . . 6 

6 Returned to other school 3 

7 Misfits m program 2 

8 Died . , 2 

9 Transferred to another school m the city . . . ,6 

Total registration 824 

Total withdrawal 91 
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Ebabonb for Leaving School {Continued) 


Seniors 

1 Graduated m middle of year 17 

2 Transferred to other schools 8 

3 Illness 7 

4 Obtained work partly because of possibility of not 

graduating 6 

5 Moved to other cities 6 

6. Transfer of misfits to other schools 2 

7 Inability to do high-school work 1 

8 Permission granted to leave m May 1 

9. Obtained jobs on aocount of actual need 3 

Total registration , 680 

Total withdrawal . , 60 


It appears from the preceding table that a considerable percentage of 
boys and girls leave school in each of the four high-school grades The 
largest number leave in the freshman and sophomoi e years They drop 
out for various reasons; but it wdl be seen that many leave school 
because they are not interested, because they find the school work too 
hard, or because they want to go to work. 

It is not stated how the material was gathered for the hst. 
It is apparent, however, that some items weie taken from the 
school records and some were based either upon the word of the 
students or upon more or less definite follow up work. It is 
altogether likely that many of the reasons given are not the real 
causes of leaving and that the 47.2 per cent of students listed as 
leaving for economic reasons includes many who left because of 
some reason connected with the school, maladjustment, failure of 
the school to provide suitable offerings, social problems, etc. 

In that illuminating study of a imd-western city called Middle- 
town^ a partial follow up study of these causes was made and 
some interesting results were obtamed. 

A number of mothers who said that a ohJd had left school because 
he “didn’t like it” finally explained with great reluctance, “We couldn’t 
dress him like we’d ought to and he felt out of it," or “ The two boys 
and the oldest girl all quit because they hated Central High School 
They aU loved the Junior High School down here, but np there they’re 
so snobbish If you don’t dress right you haven’t any friends ’’ “My 
two girls and the oldest boy have all stopped school,” said another 
mother "My oldest girl stopped because we couldn’t give her no 
money for the right kind of clothes. The boy begged and begged to 

‘Ltnd, Robert S, and Lynd, Helen M, Middletown, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929, pp 186-186. 
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go on through high school, but his father wouldn’t give him no help. 
Now the youngest girl has left lOB this year She was doing just 
fine, but she was too proud to go to school unless she could have clothes 
like the other gills ” The marked hesitation of motheis in mentioning 
these distasteful social distinctions only emphasizes the likelihood that 
the reasons for their children’s leaving school summarized above under¬ 
state the real situation in this respect 

All other attempts to follow up the causes given have had 
the same result—to decrease materially the peicentage of those 
who left because of economic necessity and to increase the 
percentage of those who left because of some reason connected 
with the school or of social difficulties that are remediable 

We should also analyze the withdrawals with respect to scores 
m intelligence tests, scholastic standing, and school difficulties 
of a more personal sort, such as adjustment to the school, trouble 
with teachers, etc., if we wish to get any adequate idea of the 
real causes of elimination. 

All these facts are of such vital importance that every school 
should piepare caiefully from year to year comparative data 
of enrolment, of elimination, and of causes of withdrawal, and 
have them m such form that the significance of the data may be 
clearly seen and steps taken to meet whatever situation arises. 

QUESTIONS 

1 How long IS it desiiable for a child to go to school? 

2 Should we attempt to keep all children from leaving school? 

3 Are child labor laws mfiingements of personal liberty? 

4 Does the increase in the power of the school to retain pupils increase or 
decrease the need for guidance? 
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METHODS OF SECURING AND ASSEMBLING FACTS 
ABOUT COURSES OF STUDY, SCHOOLS, 

AND COLLEGES 

I. The Process oe Fact Finding 

One of the most important parts of the entire guidance program 
IS concerned with securmg and organizing in usable form the 
essential facts about educational oppportunities While it is 
usually not difficult to secure and assemble such facts, many 
schools neglect it entirely 

We are again confronted with the difficulty of separating the 
three functions of guidance: (1) finding facts about the individual, 
(2) finding facts about courses and schools, and (3) guiding the 
student We must continually keep m mind that these functions 
are not separate even though we may discuss them separately. 
Facts about courses and sohools are gathered by teachers or 
counselors and by the students themselves There are also two 
different ways of obtaining facts about courses and schools. 
We may obtain the more or less formal facts by investigating 
printed courses of study, college catalogues, and other documen¬ 
tary material. There are other facts, no less important, that can 
be obtained only by actual experience in the courses and schools 
themselves, or in situations that are similar to the courses and 
schools to he entered later, that is m orientation courses, preview 
courses, vestibule courses, or other exploratory and try-out 
courses When these methods are used, it is impossible to 
separate the fact-finding proce^ from the guiding process and 
finding facts about courses and schools enables us to find facts 
about the students. For purposes of this discussion we shall 
confine our attention to the function of finding facts about courses, 
schools, and colleges. In this discussion we shall stress the 
methods of securing such facts as may be found in courses of 
study, college catalogues, and other sources, and merely call 
attention to the activities which are exploratory in nature and 
which must be used to supplement the other information. 
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Since these exploratory activities are so intimately connected 
vn.th the process of guiding the student, they will be considered 
more in detail in Chap. XIX. 

II. Types of Important Facts 

It is necessary to secure at least four types of important 
facts relative to educational opportunities, if we are to cover 
the ground at all satisfactory. We must know something 
about these four phases of school work m order to have a starting 
point in guiding a student; 

1. Values of further schooling 

2. Types of schools open at each stage 

3. Purposes, quahfioations for entrance, coats, etc , of each type of school 

4. Analysis and evaluation of courses and of the general school life of the 
schools next ahead 

Most of these facta are easily secured and are often provided 
in convenient form; others are more difficult to secure and usually 
need special investigation; some can be obtained by consulting 
catalogs and other documents; some can be obtained only by 
previous courses or other exploratory activities. 

III. Facts about the Secondary School 

1 Increasing Importance of the Secondary School —The tables 
given on page 235 show that forty-three states require young 
people to attend school at least through the elementary school 
unless otherwise exempt, and twenty-nine states require the 
completion of the sixth grade before working certificates are 
issued. While compulsory attendance laws are by no means 
always strictly enforced, the census of 1920 showed that over 
92 per cent of all children thirteen years old were in schools of 
some kind and that over 86 per cent of those who were fourteen 
years old were in school. In 1907 half the children reached or 
completed the seventh grade Since that time the proportion 
of children not only entering but completmg the senior high 
school has increased enormously. We can confidently look 
forward to the time when the large proportion of our boys and 
girls will secure the equivalent of a high-school traimng and 
practically aU wiU complete the jumor high school. It thus 
becomes increasingly important that all boys and girls should 
learn about the opportunities offered in the junior and senior 
high schools. Since most states do not require the completion 
of more than the sixth grade for exemption from school attend- 
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ance or for granting the working certificate, it seema evident that 
some of this information should be given to students not later 
than the sixth grade in order that all may know what oppor- 
tumties are open to them Here, again, we should emphasize the 
fact that guidance is a function that is not confined to any one 
place m the school system. It should be regarded as a continu¬ 
ous process, giving help whenever the pupil needs help, in every 
grade of school at every point where decisions need to be made. 

2. The 8^x^h Grade —There should be available m the sixth 
grade definite information about the junior high school facili¬ 
ties, the location of the schools, the courses of study with the 
purposes of each, the school Me and activities. These can 
usually be obtained from the ofiBLce of the superintendent 
When these are not available, the information can easily be 
secured from the junior high schools themselves In addition 
to this information, there should be available the same type 
of information regarding continuation schools and other types 
of schools, part time, evening, etc, where pupils who cannot 
go on to the junior high school can secure help. Sixth-grade 
teachers should also know something about the educational 
qualifications necessary for entrance into certain occupations 
so that they may assist pupils who are expecting to leave school 
at the end of the sixth grade and who wish to enter occupations 
for which further education is necessary 

3. The Junior High School —As usually arranged, the greater 
part of this form of guidance is done in the junior high school, 
itself. The nature of the organization of the school lends itself 
to such a plan. The facts about the junior high school are 
usually well selected and organized and presented in the form 
of printed circulars or pamphlets These vary from simple 
statements of the courses offered, showing reqmred and optional 
work, to very elaborate folders describing the various offerings, 
giving attractive pictures of classes in operation, with descnp- 
tions of student activities and general school life. A good 
example of a simple folder is that used in the Baltimore schools 
called, “Yours to Choose.” In connection with each course 
IS given a list of occupations for which the course is supposed 
to prepare. Schools that do not have such pamphlets can easily 
prepare them as a cooperative enterprise. 

Junior-high-school teachers should also have similar infor¬ 
mation regarding the senior high school. The choices usually 
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offered in the ninth grade necessitate information regarding 
the courses offered in the next school. These are also usually 
already assembled by the school authorities and present the 
same variation in elaborateness as seen in the junior-high- 
school pamphlets One of the best known is that pubhshed 
m Cleveland and entitled ‘‘Illustrated Course of Study." 
This presents in attractive form facts about the courses of 
study and also about school life and activities. 

The farther up we go in the school the more important it 
is to have very definite and detailed information about other 
types of school available to the pupil Teachers should have 
at hand definite information about private secondary schools 
Much of this information may be obtained in Sargent’s 
“Hand-book 

Business colleges and various other types of vocational 
schools should be listed and then* purposes and requirements 
for admission noted One of the best examples of such a list 
is that compiled for Philadelphia originally by Jane Harper 
and revised in 1920 by a committee of the Vocational Guidance 
Association of Philadelphia and Vicinity ^ This not only gives 
a list of vocational schools but describes in detail the entrance 
requirements, the general nature of the work offered, and other 
points of mterest to the pupil This involves a great amount 
of work but it should be done for every city It is also very 
necessary that it be constantly revised, for schools change 
constantly, especially the vocational schools. A si m ilar list has 
been compiled for the entire state of Pennsylvania.® This gives 
very valuable information about the most important vocational 
schools and other forms of vocational training in the entire state 

4. The Senior High School .—If the work of the jumor high 
school has been well done, the students entering the senior 
high school will already have most of the information that 
they need about the school, but it is hardly safe to depend 

1 Sabgbnt, Porter, A Handbook of Amencan Private Schools, Boston’ 
Issued annnally 

“ Harper, Jane, A Survey of Opportunities for Vocational Education 
m and near Philadelphia, Philadelphia: Pub he Education and Child Labor 
Association of Pennsylvania, 1921 

“ Delaplainb, MBRiBAn, Strauss, Lillian L , and Dh Young, Rosa S , 
A Survey of Opportunities for Vocational Education m Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia Public Education and Child Labor Association of Penn¬ 
sylvania, 1929. 
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upon this for the junior high school may not have done its work 
well or the students may have forgotten the information they 
have received. Those in charge of guidance in the senior high 
school should have the same types of information regarding the 
offerings of the senioi high school and of other schools as that just 
described under ihe head of the Junior High School. This is 
necessary in order to make sure that the new student is properly 
adjusted to hia new environment and to make it possible for him to 
change to another type of school if the school he has entered does 
not meet his needs. In looking up information regarding private 
college preparatory schools it would be well to secure from 
the different regional accrediting associations^ the lists of 
schools accredited for college 

5 Exploratory and Try-out Courses .—In addition to the 
facts gathered together by teachers and students from various 
sources, other facts gained fiom personal experience are utilized. 
Some of these are obtained from the general courses offered in 
the junior high school and developed elsewhere. These general 
courses in science, in mathematics, in language, and m social 
studies are designed to give the students a preview of more 
advanced and definitely organized courses and to show him 
something about the nature of the work in the school or class next 
ahead. 

The various clubs give him additional experiences from 
which he can secure much valuable information about school life 
and requirements. Not infrequently students in the junior 
high school are invited in a body to the senior high school and 
every care is taken to show them what the school is like and to 
given them a basis for deciding whether they wish to continue 
their schooling or not. 

IV Facts about ConiiEGBS 

1. Important Facts about Colleges —One of the most important 
tasks of the senior high school is to secure important facts about 
colleges and to orgamze them m such a way that they can 
readily and easily be used. What are the facts about colleges 

^ These are The New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, The North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools 
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that it is important for the high-school student to know? Miss 
Florence Evans^ sent a questionnaire to nearly a thousand 
different people—college professors, college freshmen, college 
upperclassmen, high-school teachers and high-school semors. 
In this she attempted to find what items were considered essential. 
The results of her study are given in Table XXXVI, on page 
252 Miss Evans draws some interesting conclusions from the 
table. 

It is interesting to note some of the diffeiences among the four groups 
The subject of cost, especially tuition and minimum annual expense, 
and the subject of admission received the greatest number of checks 
and the others varied all the way from 12 to 92 per cent. The upper 
classmen valued the knowledge of college costs more than did the 
freshmen, and degrees seemed more important to them than to any 
other group Together with the college teachers, they valued the 
knowledge of strong departments m the college more than did the others, 
as was only natural It seemed odd that the college freshmen valued 
the knowledge of admission methods the least of all Only 52 per 
cent of the high-school faculties and 62 per cent of the upper classmen 
thought knowledge of student activities necessary, while 81 per cent 
of the college professors did think it so 

It was noteworthy to find such low percentages for the standing of 
the college. Only 54 per cent of the high-school faculty checked that 
as necessary information. Another interesting fact was that scholar¬ 
ships, loan funds, and prizes were checked by only 66 per cent of the 
college freshmen, 57 per cent of the high-school semors, 66 per cent 
of the upper classmen and 67 per cent of the high-school faculty, while 
88 per cent of the college teachers valued them enough to check them 
Likewise, only 67 per cent of both college freshmen and high-school 
faculty checked opportumties to earn, while 80 per cent of the other 
three groups did so 

Only 62 per cent of the high-school seniors thought knowledge of 
coeducation necessary, hut 76 per cent of their older brothers and sisters 
who were college freshmen deemed it so Only 69 per cent of the older 
college students and high-school faculty cheeked tlus item, but 81 per 
cent of the college professors thought it necessary information. About 
the only item valued less by the college teachers was that of degrees 
Only 65 per cent of them checked this, while 92 per cent of the upper 
classmen did so. 

1 Evans, Flobbnou, Guidance m the Selection of a College, Philadelphia: 
Public Education and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, 1925, pp. 
21 , 22 . 
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Most high schools do not have information regarding all of 
these points Many schools secure information about admission 
requirements from various colleges to which their students ordi¬ 
narily go and organize them in the form of charts so that differ¬ 
ences and similarities may be seen at a glance 
2. CoUeaUons of Information —The best collection of informa¬ 
tion about colleges now available is that compiled and printed by 
the American Council on Education ^ This contains a descrip¬ 
tion of nearly 400 universities and colleges throughout the United 
States Among the items described are. (1) name; (2) general 
character, (3) endowment; (4) size of grounds, number of stu¬ 
dents and value of buildings, grounds and equipment; (5) library 
and laboratory facilities; (6) admission requirements, (7) courses 
offered and degrees, (8) fees and other expenses; (9) facilities for 
self-help, (10) date of beginning and closing sessions A separate 
list and description of professional schools is given under the head¬ 
ings, Law, Medicine, Engineering, Education, etc The informa¬ 
tion may be regarded as accurate for the year in which it was 
compiled, 1926-1927, because it was presented by the colleges and 
universities themselves This book should be in every high school 
and should be constantly referred to by teachers and counselors 
Another compilation of a smaller number of colleges is that 
made by Miss Florence Evans “ This is in much more convement 
form and contains some information not found in the larger book. 
The information was obtained by a study of the catalogues of the 
colleges, from the supplementary bulletins published by colleges, 
such as “General Information/' student handbooks, etc, and 
from personal letters The information was assembled and 
orgamzed and sent back to each institution for verification. 
For the sixty colleges listed the information may be considered 
reliable for the year 1924-1925. The data for each college are 
arranged in outline form under the following heads 

Outline of Topics 

1 Name 

2 Classification and number of students (given merely to indicate m 
general the size) 

^ E-obebtson, David A., American Universities and Colleges, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928 

“ Evans, Elorbnob, Guidance in the Selection of a College, Philadelphia. 
Public Education and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, 1925 
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3. Location. 

4 Physical surroundings, including campus, river, etc. 

5. Physical equipment moludmg special buildmgs, size of library, etc. 

6 Organization and degrees. 

7. Admission 

а. Limitations 

б. Requirements 

e. Methods of entrance. 

8. Student life. 

o Religious. 

6. Student government. 

c. Clubs. 

d. Pubhcations 

e. Athletics. 

9. Expenses. 

a Tuition and board. 

6 Student aid 

10 Miscellaneous. 

This little pamphlet is chiefly useful as a sample of what each 
high school could do. The essential information for each college 
and university could be placed upon a single sheet and kept in a 
loose-leaf notebook. This would allow constant revision so 
necessary for keeping information up to date. In addition, 
charts showing comparative requirements for admission could 
be prepared and used for quick reference. 

The same information should also be secured for normal 
schools, teachers’ colleges, and schools where special types of 
trainmg are offered, such as art, music, etc. 

"While some of this information is very useful and very essential 
for the junior high school, it is the especial task of the semor 
high school to collect and orgamze it so that it may be readily 
used. 

Aside from the regular college preparatory classes in the high 
school, it is quite difficult to find opportumty for much try-out 
and exploration. Some schools do make an attempt to prepare 
students for the life at the college by teaching them how to 
take notes, how to schedule time, etc. Some parents send 
their children to a boarding school for a year or two before 
sending them to college in order to make the transition from home 
care to college life more gradual. This semi-mdependent 
boarding school life does, in a way, provide for exploration and 
try-out in a situation that is something like college life. 
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The chief means of providing for exploration is in the college 
itself. Many colleges have organized preliminary, preview, or 
orientation courses for freshmen. These are extremely varied 
in their nature and purpose. Some base their work upon science, 
others upon history or social studies in general. All attempt to 
give the beginning student a bird’s-eye view of the major fields 
of human activity so that he may properly orient himself both 
in his choice of studies in college and in his outlook upon life. 
These courses often give defimte facts about college hfe and 
coUege requirements that materially help the student in adjusting 
himself to his new life. 

Freshman Week, described on page 302, is also very helpful 
in giving useful information The annual field days organized 
by various colleges for mterscholastic sports, while very inad¬ 
equate for the purpose of exploration, and often top heavy on 
the athletic side, do help the high school student to get some 
idea of the college and of college hfe. These are very inadequate, 
but are only the beginnings and show, at leasts that schools and 
colleges are beginning to recognize the need for giving the 
prospective college student adequate information of all kinds 
in order that his choice may be a wise one. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How long before graduation should pupils have information about 
colleges and other types of schools? 

2. How can schools cooperate with one another in securing infonnation? 
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METHODS FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF 
OCCUPATIONS 

I The Two Functions of Occupational Investigation 

In this chapter, as in Chap XV, we must clearly distinguish 
between (1) the function of securing facts as a background 
for the counselor, providing the materials for guidance; and (2) 
the function of studying occupations by the students themselves, 
as a method of guidance. They are each essential parts of the 
guidance program The former is concerned with assembling 
data that can be used to guide the student, the latter is an 
essential pait of the process of guiding the student. He investi¬ 
gates occupations m order to learn about them and to get a better 
idea of the value of securing facts about them before he makes 
a choice By doing this he also obtains some httle traimng 
in methods of getting at the facts In tins discussion, we are 
concerned with the methods of securing and assembling facts 
about occupations that are useful to the teacher or counselor as 
a background for guidance, to assist in the process of guiding 
the student The other function, that of the investigation of 
occupations by the students themselves, will be described in 
Chap XIX 

11. Essential Facts about Occupations 

1. Difficulties of the Task .—^The problem of securing infor¬ 
mation about occupations is at once beset by many difficulties. 
The number and variety of occupations are so bewildering and 
the kmds of work done m occupations listed under the same 
name are often so unlike that it is difficult to get at data that 
are accurate and reliable Many occupations do not stand still 
long enough to be studied. As soon as you have facts about 
them at any given time, the occupations change and the facts 
are out of date and worthless. Investigations into occupations, 
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like all other social investigations, cannot usually be safely 
undertaken on any large scale by teachers and counselors; it 
IS the job of the expert. It is, however, very essential for guid¬ 
ance workers (1) to know where to get facts, (2) to know how’ to 
distinguish between facts and fancies, and (3) to know enough 
about methods of research to conduct local investigations for 
supplementary data and to assist students in their investigations 

2. Outline of Topics —What sort of facts is it desirable to 
secure regarding occupations? As in the case of facts about 
mdividuala, we may say that, potentially, any fact may be 
valuable. But, obviously, certain facts are always more valuable 
than other facts and some facts are usually more valuable 
Many outhnes of such facts about occupations have been made 
and most of the essential points are matters of common agreement 
The following list is a composite of a number of those already 
printed and in use, but the material has been somewhat 
rearranged. 

Outline of Essential Facts about Occupations 

1. General description—importance m the community, in the state and 
nation, service to society. 

2 Workmg conditions' 

a. Hours of employment. 
h Wages—^begummg—^mcreases. 
c. Steadiness of employment—^seasonal demands, etc. 
d Housing—general conditions of work, 
e. Health and welfare faoihties 

/. Orgamzation of occupation; simple, complex, gradation of 
officers, partioipation by employees 

g. Organization of workers; unionized, open shop, etc. 

h. Trade conditions; 

(1) Demand—inoreasiag or decreasing. 

(2) Supply of workers—amount, sources. 

%. General advantages and disadvantages’ 

(1) Social status 

(2) Provision for compensation, pensions, etc. 

(3) Factors that mterest and develop the worker. 

3 Possibihties • 

0 . Provision for systematic mstruotion and supervision on the ]ob. 
b Extent to which occupation may be learned while workmg 
c. Lme of promotion and possibihties of promotion 
d Probable changes m character of occupation or ]ob; increase m 
size of plant, mcreaaed speciahzation of work, improvement m 
status, etc. 
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4 Job analysis. 

a. The nature of the tasks, the materials with which to work, the 
equipment. 

b The output amount, character, demand 

c. Qualifications needed 

(1) Age. 

(2) Sex. 

(3) General education 

(4) Necessary techmcal traming 

(5) Skills and special aptitudes. 

d. Strains and hazards—omental, moral, social, and physical, 

e Common deficiencies of workers 

6 Legal conditions—child labor and general labor laws 

This outline will serve to show the facts considered essential 
in the study of any occupation and the facts that the counselor 
should have at hand when attempting to assist students in the 
study of an occupation or to assist them in any situation relating 
to occupational choice. It is, of course, not expected that the 
counselor will have all of these facts committed to memory and 
ready for instant use. He should have them where he can get 
them quickly and ready for use when the need arises. Such an 
assembly of facts and references serves the counselor in the same 
way that books on medicine serve the physician, or reference 
books, the history teacher; they are sources for obtaining 
references—references to which he can turn when he needs 
certain reliable information. 

Ill SoTJECEs OF Facts 

Where can such facts be obtained? During the past ten years 
this need has been recognized and many reliable studies of 
occupations have been made It is not possible here even to 
list all of the material available, much less to describe the studies 
that have been made. 

1. Bibliographies. —Every counselor should have at hand 
bibliographies giving lists of occupational studies and where the 
studies can be obtained By far the most comprehensive biblio¬ 
graphy on occupational information yet published is that of 
Parker and Moyer ^ This lists sources of information under 
9,000 references and 550 job specifications. Allen's “Guide to 

‘ Pabkek, WivvABD E , and Motbr, D H , Bibliography of Occupational 
Information, New York National Occupational Conference, 1934 
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the Study of Occupations’*^ will also be found helpful This is 
“a selected critical bibliography of the common occupations with 
specific references for their study.” Occupations are listed in 
alphabetical order with references, and a critical bibliography 
of the various leferences is also given No vocational counselor 
can afford to be without this book. Homer J. Smith has compiled 
a bibliography of occupations and their uses® that counselors 
will find very useful This is divided into four parts. 

Part I —One Hundred Books More or Less Definitely Descriptive of 
Specific Occupations 

Part II —Books of Information and Inspiration to Those Concerned with 
Occupational Selection 

Part III —Suggestions of the Kmd and Amount of Occupational Materials 
Procurable from Various Sources 

Part IV —Periodical References Concerning Occupational Studies and the 
Use of Resultant Information 

Much valuable material is also given in brief form in Teeter's 
“Syllabus on Vocational Guidance.”® The advantages of 
Allen’s book are that (1) it is much more comprehensive, (2) it 
gives a critical analysis and evaluation of the various studies 
and (3) it gives definite reference so that the reader may know 
where to get the study listed. Most schools do not have a 
sufficient amount of money to purchase many of the studies. 
A careful selection from year to yeai, however, of a few such 
studies will soon result m a fairly satisfactory working collection 
of reliable material 

2. The Chief Sources .—A rapid survey of the material available 
will show that these studies cover a wide range of occupations 
and have been made by individuals and agencies widely scattered 
and representing different inteiests and different points of view 
Sbme of the chief sources will be listed m outline form in order 
to show the range and variety of agencies at work m this impor¬ 
tant phase of vocational guidance. 

' Allen, Febderick J , A Guide to the Study of Occupations, Cambridge: 
Harvard Umversity Press, 1926 

* Smith, Homer J , Occupational Descriptions and Their Uses, A Bibliog¬ 
raphy of Five Hundred Items, The VoeaHonal Guidance Magazine, 7, 361- 
367, May, 1929 

® Teeter, Veel A., A Syllabus on Vocational Guidance, New York The 
Macmillan Company, 1928, pp 3-18. 
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Chief Agencies Making Svudisb on Occupations 

1, Departments of the federal governmont 
a United States Bureau of the Census 

The general data on workers m various types of occupation ig 
very valuable to give a broad view of the whole field of 
occupations. 

6. Umted States Department of Labor 

(1) Trmnmg Service Bullehtis 

(2) Women’s Bureau Bulletins 

(3) Children’s Buieau Bulletins 

c Fedeial Board for Vocational Education 
d United States Bureau of Education 

2 National Research Council, Washmgton, D C , Division of Education 
Senes Career Pamphlets 

3 State Departments of Education 

a State Board of Education, Madison, Wis 

h State Board of Control for Vocational Education, Lansing, Mich. 

4 Colleges and Universities. 

a University of California 
6 Indiana University, Bloommgton, Ind 
c. Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
d Umversity of Michigan, Ann Arboi, Mioh 
e University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
f. University of Oklahoma, Norman, Olda 
g Stanfoid University, Palo Alto, Calif 
6 City Departments of Education- 

a Baltimore Public Schools, Occupational Studies 
b Boston Public Schools, Studies of Occupations 
c Biidgeporb Public Schools, Bridgeport, Conn, Vocational 
Bulletins 

d Chicago Board of Education, Vocational Guidance Department, 
Industrial Studies Division 

e Cincinnati Public Schools, Vocation Bm-oau, Occupational 
Research Division, Vocational Pamphlet Senes 
f Cleveland Public Schools, Bureau of Educational Research 
g Detroit Board of Education, Department of Vocational Informa¬ 
tion and Guidance 

h Minneapolis Public Schools, Department of Attendance and 
Guidance. 

i New Oilcans Public Schools, Department of Vocational Guidance 
j Board of Education of the City of New York, cooperating with 
other agencies 

h Philadelphia Public Schools Bureau of Occupations. 

I Pittsburgh Public Schools, Vocational Guidance Department 
m Rochester Public Schools, Occupational Studies. 
n Seattle Pubhc Schools, Occupational Studies. 
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6 Chambers of Commorce, Boards of Trade, and Service organizations 
in various cities’ 

a Cmcmnati Chamber of Commerce 
b New York City Kiwanis Club 
c Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 

7 Private and Philanthropic Agencies 

o American Association of Social Workers, New York 
b Bureau of Vocational Information, New York 
c Milwaukee Vocational School, Division of Vocational Teacher 
Training and Besearch 

d Southern Woman’s Educational Alhanee, Richmond, Va 
0 Whitc-Wdliams Foundation, Philadelphia 
/ Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, Mass 
g Women’s Occupational Bureau, Minneapolis, Mmn. 

8 Studies by Individuals 
Allen lists many such studies 


Pamphlets giving lists and desciiptions of occupational studies 
can be obtained by sending directly to the different sources 
indicated. 

3. Vanabihty in Studies —These studies are by no means 
all of equal reliability Some aie undeniably published for 
pui poses of propaganda, many are organized in such a way as to 
appeal especially to ceitain types of person, as, for instance, the 
Opportunity Monographs of the Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
which were prepared especially for disabled soldieis These are 
helpful in describing general conditions, but they cannot be relied 
upon in all respects to give exact data, at least not data that are 
reliable at present. Great care should be taken in the selection 
of the studies from which facts are taken and m the use made of 
what is secured. Some studies describe the general conditions 
of certain occupations, others report the particular conditions of a 
certain occupation in a certain locality. Some, as those by 
Charteis, are ]ob analyses of occupations These analyses 
have been directed at three mam points (1) analysis of the 
activities of the workei s—what they actually do, (2) the qualities, 
skills, etc possessed by those working m the occupation; (3) the 
ways in which workers fail—diflBculty analyses. All of these 
are important, each makes a decided contribution to our under¬ 
standing of occupational conditions, but, quite obviously, each 
one contributes in a different way, and great care should be taken 
to use each study in the particular way for which it was made and 
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not to expect it to give us all the information we need regarding 
any occupation. 

4. Need for Supplementing Material .—These studies provide 
abundant material for the vocational counselor The chief 
difficulty IS that it is too abundant and somewhat too indefinite 
There is need of much supplementary material in order to make 
the facts apply to local conditions and to keep up with the changes 
in wages and general conditions of employment. Here is the 
legitimate field for investigations by counselors themselves. 
Most counselors are not sufficiently well trained in the technique 
of occupational study and analysis to make it safe for them to 
rely entirely upon their own effort to obtain the necessary facts. 
It is possible for counselors to secure some insight into the 
methods used by experts by a careful study of some of the occupa¬ 
tional investigations listed. It is quite desirable to secure, in 
addition to this, some definite training m research, but where 
this is not possible, the counselor may often obtain help and 
valuable criticism from some trained social worker For 
example, suppose a counselor wished to receive up-to-date 
information about the conditions in the baking industry in his 
city He would take the study made by Louise Durst of the 
baking industry in Cincinnati. This was made m 1925, and con¬ 
ditions have probably changed even m the city where the study 
was made; the data given certainly would not apply equally 
well to any other city; but the technique used and the general 
facts and conditions would be very helpful if taken as a standard 
and a method. With these as a basis, the counselor could study 
the conditions in his city, checking up both on the method used 
and on the facts obtained. He would at once get into touch 
with those who have the most rehable information on the baking 
industry. This might be the Chamber of Commerce or some 
local organization of those engaged in the baking industry, 
it might be a civic research orgamzation. With all these as 
helps, the counselor would make personal investigations of certain 
baking establishments. All this information would be checked 
up by comparison with the study made by Miss Durst The 
studies would not always agree, of course, but any wide divergence 
would be at once noted and care should be taken to cheek up 
on the information obtained to see whether it was rehable. 
Finally, it is usually possible to obtain the help and advice of 
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some research worker who is known to be reliable, Such expeits 
are glad to give whatever assistance is possible to those who are 
really m earnest and who have actually undertaken some worth¬ 
while study of an occupation This help can be given either 
by coirespondence or by personal consultation, the latter method 
is usually much better. 

Special study is necessary to enable the counselor to make 
use of the facts obtained by others This is definitely recognized 
and help can be obtained from such a manual as that of May 
Rogers Lane.^ Some facts cannot be adequately obtained or, 
at least, appreciated, by the methods described These are 
concerned with the general conditions under which the work 
IS performed. Such facta can be obtained only by personal 
visits to the factory or shop. They can often best be appreciated 
by actually taking a job for a limited time in the occupation 
This can often be done in summer vacation. The facts and 
impressions obtained from such experience should be carefully 
selected and recorded. 

5. Assembling Data ,—Every school should have a carefully 
selected list of the most reliable studies of occupations These 
books and pamphlets should cover a wide range of occupations 
for men and women and especially those occupations or types of 
occupations into which young people from the particular locality 
usually go. These are for the use of the counselor as sources of 
occupational information and for the use of students both foi 
class work and for individual help If there is a good school 
library with a trained libraiian, this material may well be placed 
in her charge either in general reference, or on a special shelf. 
Unless there is a special need for separating the books on 
occupations from the other books in the library, it is probably 
better to keep them in their regular place. This will give 
students training in looking up sources of information in the way 
they will need to do it later in life in the larger and more complex 
city and university libraries. 

The counselor should have, however, a special card catalogue 
of the most useful occupational studies from books, pamphlets 
and magazines for ready reference. These cards should contain 
not only the usual library card information of author, title, 

'Lane, May Eogerb, Manual to Accompany Vocations m Industry, 
Scranton, Pa International Textbook Company, 1929 
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publisher, date, library accession number, etc, but also a brief 
but careful analysis and evaluation of the study Such a 
collection of cards will be of great assistance to the counselor 
and, if carefully made, will save much time. A sample of such 
a card is given below 



In addition to such a collection of studies on occupations and 
to a special card catalogue, the counselor should select from 
various studies important facts and assemble them m such form 
that they can be readily used in class workj for bulletin board 
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display and for individual consultation Many of these can be 
arranged in charts and others m comparative tables After such 
chaits and tables aie found in occupational studieSj they can 
be copied and enlarged Here is wlieic the counselor can use the 
help of the students The drawing teacher can usually he inter¬ 
ested in the making of such charts, and the coopei ation resulting 
not only makes it possible to provide helpful material for use, 
but secures as well a wider inteiest in guidance work. 

QUESTIONS 

1 What facts about occupations should the vocational counselor attempt 
to secure? 

2 What aie some of the "seasonal” occupations? 

3 Are there general qualities that make for success in all occupations? 

4 Should occupational information be restricted to the occupations 
immediately surroundmg the school? 

EEFERENCES 

It would be useless to attempt to list even typical occupational studies 
On this account we aie merely giving bibhogiaphies where the titles of such 
studies may be found 

1 Allen, Eredeuicel J A Guide to the Study of Occupations, Cam¬ 
bridge Harvard Univeisity Pi css, 1921 

2 Allen, Frederick J Practice in Vocational Guidance, New York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , 1927, pp 79-146 

3 Brewer, John M , and others Cases in the Administration of 
Guidance, New York McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , 1929, pp 56-76 

4 Hatcher, 0 Latham Occupations for Women, Richmond, Va . 
Southern Woman’s Educational AUinnce, 1927 

5 Lane, May Rogers Occupational Studies of 1927 and 1928, The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, 7 312-313, April, 1929. 

6 Myers, George E The Problem of Vocational Guidance, New York ■ 
The Macmillan Company, 1927, pp 66-67 

7 Parker, Willard E , and Moyer, D H ■ Bibliography of Occu¬ 
pational Information, New York National Occupational Conference, 1934 

8 Payne, Arthur F Organization of Vocational Guidance, New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , 1926, pp. 248-271 

9 Smith, Homer J Occupational Descriptions and Thoir Uses, A 
Bibliography of Five Hundicd Items, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
7 361-367, May, 1929 

10 Teeter, Verl A A Syllabus on Vocational Guidance, New York; 
The Macmillan Company, 1928. 




PART III 

METHODS OF GUIDING STUDENTS 



"As I have frequently remarked, the mind of man is very narrow 
and oircumscnbed, and when it attempts to do more than one 
thing at once, it only embarrasses itself I have always thought 
it never could thoroughly know two arts or professions; and when 
this was attempted, one of the two was sure to be imperfectly 
understood, 

“Thus it seems to me, that it is requisite to set apart a number 
of sagacious and learned men, to examine, and investigate into, 
the mental qualifications and capabilities of young persons, m 
order to oblige them to make a choice of such sciences and pro¬ 
fessions, as would be most in accordance with their intellectual 
constitutions, and not to leave the matter to their own choice or 
direction For m general cases, this choice will necessarily be an 
injudicious one, and will induce them to give a preference to some 
line of life which will prove less advantageous and useful to them, 
than if they were under the direction of suitable and quahfied 
counselors 

“It would happen from all this, Sire, that you would have 
better workmen, and more finished workmanship, throughout your 
domimons, and persons who know better, than those at present, 
how to umte nature with art.”* 

^ Quotation from a letter sent by Juan Huarte to King Phihp II 
of Spam Bingham, W V, An Ancient Vocational Guidance Pro¬ 
gram, Vocational Guidance Magazine, 4 23, October, 1925. 



Chapter XVII 

GENERAL METHODS OF GUIDANCE 

I The General Scope of the Problem 

1, Function of Information in Guidance, —In Part II, we have 
discussed ways in which teachers, counselors, and principals may 
secure reliable information and assemble iL in such a way that it 
may be efficiently used Obviously, this is very important, but it 
is entirely preliminary to the actual guidance of students The 
shelves of offices may be entirely filled with facts about students, 
schools, and occupations, and the students be no better for it 
The only reason for getting facts is to help individuals The 
value of all our machinery set up for guidance is dependent upon 
the way in which the individual students aie helped. The one 
thing of paramount importance, then, is the actual guidance of the 
student Incidentally, it is by far the most difficult part of 
the undertaking 

2. Variation in Methods of Guidance —In the next six chapters, 
we shall discuss methods of guiding students with relation to 
many of the critical problems that arise Only incidental 
references will be made to where or by whom this help can best be 
given In the present state of the guidance movement, it would 
be difficult, indeed, to state with any degree of finality just what 
part should always be performed by the classroom teacher and 
what by the counselor It is much, more important to make 
clear the help that should be given than to attempt to decide 
by whom it shall always be done The probabilities are that 
different schools will use different methods and employ different 
agencies for doing the same work However, a brief discussion of 
the general methods of guiding pupils used very effectively in 
many schools may be of assistance at this point These general 
methods are counseling, homeroom guidance, and group guidance. 

II Counseling 

1. Activities of a Counselor —We must carefully distinguish 
between counseling and the various things that a counselor does 

271 
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Edgerton^ in a study made in 1923 and 1924, analyzed, by the 
questionnaire method, the various activities of counselors in 
representative junior high schools, semor high schools, and part- 
time schools He found these activities ranging from interview¬ 
ing students, to teaching classes in occupations, to finding jobs for 
students and following them up, to giving tests, to doing research 
work in the study of occupationa It is sufficient here merely 
to point out the wide range of things counselors actually do. 
Edgerton’s study makes a very valuable contribution by showing 
conditions as they are, but it does not tell ua much about what 
counseling is. These teachers with the name of counselors do 
many tlungs, only a few of which are counseling The mistake, 
and it is very frequently made in current guidance literature, 
IS to confuse the very important act of counsehng with certain 
other duties, more or less transient, we hope, of those who are 
called counselors Teachers do many things, as has been shown 
in the Commonwealth Study by Charters and Waples,^ but by 
no means all of them can be classified as teaching Teachers 
usually have to adjust shades, open windows, and clean black¬ 
boards, and these activities are all very necessary; but they 
do not belong to the teaching process The probable cause of 
the misconception is found m job analysis of various industrial 
occupations Plumbing is analyzed to see what are the activi¬ 
ties involved, these activities are classified as the activities of 
the plumber and are called “plumbing " So why should we not 
do the same thing with the occupation of counselor or of teacher? 
If we accept this we must say, then, that anything that the 
counselor does is counseling and anything that the teacher 
does IS teaching The analogy is not a good one This may be 
illustrated, if not proved, by resort to etymology The verbal 
noun “plumbing” points to the noun “plumber” and means, 
“that which the plumber does,” "a plumber’s occupation” 
Blacksmithing, m a similar way, points to the noun blacksmith, 
But when we come to teacher we find the opposite true ‘' Teachei 
points to the verbal noun “teaching” and means “one who 
teaches” So “counselor” is derived from “counseling” and 

1 Edqbrton, a H, Vocational Guidance and Counseling, New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1926 

^ Chastebs, W W , and WApnEs, Douglas, The Commonwealth Teaoher- 
traming Study, Chicago. The University of Chicago Press, 1929 
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means “one who counsels.” If these words had the same 
connotation we could say; “plumber” is one who “plumbs”, 
“blacksmith” is one who “blacksmiths”, but we do not do 
this In other words, in the case of teacher and counselor, 
the center and core of what they do is teaching and counseling. 
They arc called upon many times to do a variety of other things, 
some of these are only remotely connected with this inner core 
of their work, sometimes these other duties even seriously 
interfere with their real work On the other hand, practically 
everything that a plumber does is called “plumbing,” whether 
this IS wiping a joint, putting in a hot-water heater, removing an 
obstruction in the drain, putting on gutter spouts, keeping books, 
or sending out bills. 

2 The Importance of the Distinction —This distinction is not a 
trivial one; it is vital to the proper undeistanding and develop¬ 
ment of guidance work. Counselors are now so burdened with 
other work as to make it impossible to do counseling well. If 
we can focus the attention upon counseling as the center and core 
of the work, we shall do much to relieve the situation. Another 
point of equal weight is that the counselor is not the only person 
who does or who should do counseling From the nature of 
the case, the classroom teacher must do much counsehng about 
references, methods of study, and improvement of work as well 
as about personal habits and intimate problems of life The 
homeroom sponsor must counsel with her students frequently, 
it IS as vital for her job as it is for that of the counselor. The 
principal of the school, the athletic coach, everyone connected 
with the school, must act as counselor at some time and on some 
occasions Of course, we badly need to come to some decision 
with regard to the kind of counseling to be done by each one in 
the system, but let us not forget that the activity of supreme 
importance is the act of counseling, no matter who does it 
We must so guard it, organize it, and develop it that it is as 
effective as may be. 

One result of the job-analysis method of approach is seen in 
the various activities that go under the name of “counsehng.” 
We even have "class counseling,” used to describe what is done 
in a class of 40 to 100 by a counselor or homeroom teacher where 
various things are discussed; or “group counsehng,” where 
matters are talked over by teacher and students m groups 
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ranging in number fiom 5 to 30 Counseling has such an inti¬ 
mate sound that it would seem advisable to limit it to that inti¬ 
mate, heaxt-to-heart talk between teacher and pupil It is 
frankly admitted that it is difficult to draw the line sharply 
between the essence of what is done in the personal interview 
and what is done in small gioups. But it is even more difficult 
to make any distinction between group counseling and the more 
modern forms of class woik More and more we aie discaidmg 
the formal recitation and substituting confei cnees wlieie the 
atmosphere is informal, where students feel free to discuss, 
to ask questions, to make contiibutions If we could agree 
to use the term “counseling” for the more intimate individual 
interview or discussion, no matter who does it, counselor or 
teacher, we would do much to emphasize the importance of 
this activity. 

3 Analysis of Counseling —The most intimate and vital 
part of the entire guidance program is counseling In the 
recently adopted Principles of Vocational Guidance, the process 
of counseling is described as follows. 

Counseling is primarily an individual matter and is moie apt to be 
successful when conducted on this basis Prom a fund of knowledge 
of educational and vocational opportunities, both locally and in the 
country at large, the counselor offers information, advice, and assistance 
to the individual, bearing in imnd his particular interests, ability, and 
personal situation This counsel should be a regular responsibility 
of all types of schools and colleges ' 

Webster's dictionary defines counseling as "interchanging 
opinions; mutual advismg, deliberating together ” We may help 
to make clear what this activity is by telling what it is not It 
is not lecturing or talking to the student. Many teachers come 
from EL “conference” well satisfied with themselves, they say 
“We have had a splendid discussion,” when, as a matter of fact, 
the teacher did all the talking That is not counseling Coun¬ 
seling IS not giving advice, although advice may be given. The 
wise counselor never gives advice except when it is impossible to 
avoid it Some counselor wisely said, “It is never safe to give 

1 From Principles of Vocational Guidance, adopted February, 1929, by 
the National Vocational Guidance Aa&ociation, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, 7 221, February, 1929 
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advice except when you know the other fellow will not follow it ” 
A superintendent of schools once called up a friend over the 
telephone. He said, “ I want to talk over this plan I am working 
out. I don’t want advice I ]ust want to talk it ovei with you ” 
The remark was not especially comphmcntaiy to the friend, 
nor was the supeimtendent tactful, but he was right Coun¬ 
seling is talking over a problem with someone Usually, but 
not always, one of the two has facts or experiences or abilities 
not possessed to the same degree by the other The process of 
counseling involves a clearing up of the pioblem by discussion; 
the counselor by skillful questioning bungs out what the problem 
IS and makes its implications clear; he often obtains facts from 
the student he often gives facts to the student, but more often 
he gets the student to recall facts he already knows and to 
so arrange them as to show their significance in the solution 
of the problem He suggests lines of study and investigation, 
he leads the student to see the relationship between various 
factors and suggests the importance of some facts not regarded 
by the student as significant It is distinctly an educational 
process, often something after the manner used by Socrates 

4 Counseling in Cincinnati —A very good illustration of some 
of these points is given in the following quotation fiom the work 
in Cincinnati described by Miss Coire ^ 

Ninth-grade pupils, however, must often make a definite decision 
between high school and trade school, and such a choice, if intelligent, 
must in most cases be based upon a more or less defimte choice of 
vocation 

Personal Records —In the first conference with the ninth-grade pupils 
the vocational counselor tries to secure a complete record of the child, 
his family background, his likes and dislikes, his plans foi the future 
She endeavors to find out whether or not his is a carefully thought out 
plan, or whether it has been the result of undue persuasion on the 
part of family or friends. She suggests other occupations which his 
interests lead her to believe he may wish to consider, and tells Inm of 
ways in which he may prepare for these various occupations The 
pupil IS encouraged to find out more about the occupations which 
inteiest him, to talk with persons employed in the occupations, and to 
talk with his family concerning the length of time he may be allowed 
to spend in prepaiation 

^ CoBBE, Maby P , Vocational Counseling, The Vocational Chiidance 
Magazine, 7 159-163, January, 1929 
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In the second conference the child’s plans are further developed and 
often at this time he is ready to make a choice of occupation and the 
counselor can help him develop his plans for preparing and entering 
the occupation of his choice To the child of superior ability the 
advantages of high-school training are stressed and he is encouraged 
to choose those subjects which will permit him to attend college some 
day should that then seem a wise plan. In some cases, conferences 
with parents are held to urge upon them the importance of further 
training fox these young people of special ability, and, where necessary, 
scholarships are recommended. The child with meager ability is 
helped to make a plan suited to his needs, and others who are failing 
in their school work, and who are unable or unwilling to improve, are 
encouraged and helped to find suitable work . . . 

Self-helps —The general policy of the vocational counselors at all 
times is not to force their plan upon the child but to lead him to think 
about his own qualifications and his relationship to various occupations 
and the training he needs to enter these occupations. Often the child 
has made a good plan but needs help m developing it, often he is at 
a loss as to where training may be secured for a definite occupation, 
perhaps he has never thought of the relation between a school course 
and the world of occupations, and frequently he knows little or nothing 
about occupations and has made no attempt to plan for the future. 
Occupational facts often persuade a child to give up a poor plan and 
to choose one more suited to his needs For example, a boy with a 
low peioentile rank who was failing in his work wanted to become a 
doctor, but when he learned that in order to do so he must graduate 
with credit from high school and then attend college for six years, he 
was willing to make a plan more suited to his ability. 

Counseling is, then, the activity where all the facts are gathered 
together and all the experiences of the student are focused upon 
the particular problem to be solved by him, where he is given 
direct and personal help in solving the problem. It is not solving 
the problem for him. Counseling should be aimed at the pro¬ 
gressive development of the individual to solve his own problems 
unassisted. It is help, keyed to the ability of each student, 
giving him just enough help to enable him to solve his own 
problems but not enough to make him dependent upon the coun¬ 
selor; just enough help to develop his ability to do his own 
thinking, so that he can solve the next problem more intelligently 
and solve it with less help than he had before In many cases 
personal counseling is not necessary at all. The facts assembled, 
the investigations of the student, and the class discussions 
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give sufficient help so that the problem is already solved, the 
student makes his decision even without personal consultation 
with the counselor. 

5. Miss Bragdon’s Analysis. —Miss Bragdon has described 
the situation well.’- 

What General Situations Demand Counseling? With the mtercreation 
—or at least the interaction—of the counseling process in mind, what 
are the situations which call for treatment through counseling, rather 
than through any other part of a guidance program? We submit that 
the following situations are those which demand counseling particularly 

(1) When the student needs not only reliable information but an 
interested interpretation of such information which meets his own personal 
difficulties. 

(2) When the student needs a wise listener with broader experience 
than his own, to whom he can recount his difficulties, and from whom 
he may gam suggestions regarding his own proposed plan of action 

(3) When the counselor has access to facilities for aiding in the solution 
of a student’s problem to which the student does not have easy access 

(4) When the student is unaware that he has a certain problem but for 
his best development must he aroused to a consciousness of that problem 

(5) When the student is aware of a problem and of the strain and 
difficulty it is causing, but is unable to define and understand it 

(6) When a student is aware of the presence and nature of a problem, 
but because of a temporary stram and distraction is unable to cope 
with it intelligently 

(7) When the student is suffering from a major maladjustment or 
handicap which is more than temporary, one which demands careful 
diagnosis by a specialist and help over a long period of time 

Thus we have the counseling process meeting the following needs 
(1) the need for an interested interpretation of information adapted 
to an individual problem, (2) the need for a listening, checking-up, 
and advising process, (3) the need for putting into motion aids to 
problem solution to which the student does not have easy access; (4) 
the need for arousing an awareness of problems existing but not recog¬ 
nized, (5) the need for defining problems recognized but not understood, 
(6) the need for a constructive action where the student needs help in 
copmg with a problem, and (7) the need for help in defimte major 
maladjustments. 

6. Developing Need for Interviews —It is sometimes diffiicult to 
get students to come for interviews. It is not desirable to make 

1 Bragdon, Helen D., An Analysis of the Process of Counseling, The 
Vocational Outdance Magazine, 6 • 262-266, March, 1928 
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such interviews compulsory. Students must come because 
they feel a need for help. One method used seems to avoid this 
difficulty ^ 

All of the seniors were called together in the auditorium during the 
homeroom period The counselor explained to them the necessity of 
choosing an occupation for which one is fitted, showing them several 
books from the Vocational Guidance Libiary, and offering to lend them 
these books and to talk over any problem they wished to see him about. 

Each one was then asked to fill out a specially prepared form. Forty- 
two expressed a desire foi infoimation on one or more occupations, 
forty-six said they had not yet decided what they wanted to do, and 
fifty-eight asked for an interview . 

7. Counseling Necessary in Every Grade .—It is probably 
entirely unnecessaiy to say that counseling is not confined to any 
place in the school system. It is an individual thing and should 
be furnished whenever a problem arises, whether this is in the 
seventh grade, in the senior high-school year, or in the college. 

III. Homeroom Guidance 

1. The Need for Homerooms —Homerooms are being widely 
adopted in our junior and senior high schools. This is a by-p: od- 
uot of the tendency toward departmentalization In the gen¬ 
eral organization of instruction on the departmental basis, there is 
no provision by which any one teacher may have definite respon¬ 
sibility for any student for his entire work A student comes m 
contact with many different teachers each of whom knows him 
only from the point of view of the subject and the classroom 
There is great need for providing someone who will take a definite 
responsibility for each student, whose duty it will be to study 
him, to learn all about him, and to assist him in his adjustments to 
school The homeroom sponsor is the only one who has the 
student eveiy day, whose duty it is to know all about his work, to 
study his characteristics, and to exercise a general oversight of 
him 

2. Organization of the Homeroom —^Homerooms are organized 
in different ways. Sometimes a homeroom sponsor has a group 
for a term or a year only, sometimes he has chaige of the same 
group for the full time of the course. The usual plan is to have 

I Hoppock, Bobbht, How to Reach More Students with Interviews, The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, 7 42, October, 1928. 
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the students m the homeroom all from the same grade or class. 
Sometimes, however, each homeroom is a segment of the entiie 
school, that is, each class or grade m school is represented m the 
homeroom Under this plan m a foui-year high school, each 
homeroom might have twelve freshmen, ten sophomores, eight 
juniors, and five seniors This plan is found to work excep¬ 
tionally well It does, however, make somewhat more difficult 
the piogiam of group conferences, because at least some of the 
problems facing each class may be different 

3 The Aims of the Homeroom —The chief aims of the home¬ 
room as given by McKown^ are (1) to develop desirable pupil- 
teachei relationships, (2) to assist in the guidance of pupils, (3) 
to develop desirable ideals and habits, personal and civic; (4) to 
expedite the handling of administrative routine cducatively 

If the analysis of guidance already given is coirect, each of the 
first three of these aims is directly conceined with guidance. 
Desirable pupil-tcacher relationship is, possibly, the most impor¬ 
tant of all the guidance functions. This is fundamental in the 
adjustment of the pupil to all phases of school life and in assist¬ 
ance m study It is also essential in finding many facts about 
the pupil himself Many of these could not be discovered in any 
other way 

The homeroom sponsor has the opportunity of knowing the 
members of his room more intimately and accurately than the 
classroom teacher can ever know them, especially in the perma¬ 
nent homeroom plan m which each pupil stays in the same home¬ 
room for at least three years The relationships thus established 
are cumulative m their effects and provide the best possible basis 
for certain forms of assistance Not only does the homeroom 
sponsor know each pupil more intimately, but he can be of gieat 
assistance to the classroom teacher in many ways Discourage¬ 
ment and failure of pupils may often be prevented by information 
regarding home conditions, health, etc , such as only the home¬ 
room sponsor may have Knowledge of outside interests of 
pupils may often be of great help to the classroom teacher in 
planning her work and in utdizmg special interests All such 
information enables the classroom teacher to make more effective 
the assistance she gives to her pupils 

^ McKowk, Harry C Home Room. Guidance, New York. McGraw-HiU 
Book Company, Inc , 1934, pp 24-43 
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4. The Place of the Homeroom, %n Guidance —There is at present 
quite a radical difference of opinion regarding the place of the 
homeroom m guidance. Davis maintains that the homeroom is 
and should be the focal pomt for all guidance. The strategic 
place of the homeroom sponsor in the guidance program, as 
Davis sees it, is well expressed by the following quotation: 

It is in this capacity that she comes to know each pupil in the room 
more mtimately than any other teacher She alone has the opportunity 
of knowing the pupil m all his relationships his studies, his difficulties 
with teachers, his problems of discipline, his home conditions and 
environment, his associates m school and out; his attitudes, inteiests, 
and abilities Therefore, whether the school be large or small, it is 
with the homeroom teacher that the foundations for guidance must 
be laid.i 

McKown, while not according the homeroom the central 
place m guidance suggested by Davis, considers it of vital impor¬ 
tance in all forms of guidance activity: 

In summary, the homeroom, because of the naturalness of its setting 
and situation and because of the requirement that the sponsor be a 
preventer of difficulties rather than a “trouble shooter” after the 
difficulties have arisen, can offer very definite contributions in the 
personal, educational. Social, and moral aspects of guidance not at 
present very definitely or adequately provided for in the so-caUed 
curricular activities, and it can also afford opportunity for supplementa¬ 
tion of the regular curricular work now being done m the vocational, 
physical, and recreational phases of guidance.^ 

Brewer, thinking of guidance as a more specialized procedure, 
does not consider that the homeroom has anything more than a 
very subsidiary function m guidance He feels that it is a job for 
experts only and that homeroom sponsors, by the very nature of 
them duties and them traimng, are not fitted for such an impor¬ 
tant function. 

These differences are caused largely by differences in emphasis 
upon certain aspects of guidance or upon certain elements in the 
guidance process. Davis and McKown, while not neglecting 

* National Association of Secondary School Principals, Committee on 
Guidance in Secondary Schools, Bulletin No. 19, Cicero, Ill, January, 1928, 

p 16 

2 McKown, Haruy C • Home Room Guidance, New York' MoGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc , 1934, pp 38, 39 
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the vocational phase of guidance, stress school and personal 
adjustment, Brewer stresses vocational guidance Davis and 
McKown are thinking more of methods of seeming information 
about the student, his interests, his abilities, his home conditions, 
etc ; Brewer has more definitely in mind securing information 
about vocations. Both groups stress the need for definite 
assistance, but Brewer is thmkmg more of assistance m specialized 
problems relating to vocations and to behavior, while Davis and 
McKown have more definitely m mind the usual problems that 
arise m school and home. It is possible that the difference may 
be duo to a more fundamental divergence in point of view 

There seem to be two very definite and distinct philosophies or trends 
in guidance at present, the one the theory that the guidance person is a 
specialist ivoilung apart, rather mysteriously, behind closed doors, 
using esoteric practices and coming forth only occasionally to make 
impressive and perhaps mystifying announcements, the other the 
theoiy that the guidance person is merely a leader in a movement and 
an atmosphere which permeates the whole school This latter point of 
view presents guidance as an attitude, a way of looking at and treating 
the child's problem, an approach to the problem of truly educating the 
child' 

These two points of view are seldom clearly defined. Certainly 
it cannot be said that Brewer thinks of guidance merely as a 
separate, mysterious process or that the counselor should be 
some one who is separate from the work of the school as a whole 
Nevertheless, there is some foundation for the statement, it does 
represent fairly accurately a difference in point of view that is aU 
too common. There really is no room for such a difference, 
because we need both the expert and the homeroom sponsor, each 
has his contribution to make. The homeroom sponsor, m the real 
homeroom, should have much more intimate knowledge of 
the entire pupil than anyone else m the school system. He is, 
therefore, a very important pait of the guidance set up; probably 
no guidance of any kind should be undertaken without his cooper¬ 
ation It is not necessary that he actually initiate evei y guidance 
activity, in fact, it is probably important that he should not do so 
Every part of the school system is and must be vitally concerned 
wuth assisting the pupil and must be alert to discover pioblems 

^ Wisconsin Teachers Association, Report of Guidance Committee, Mad¬ 
ison, Wis Wisconsin Teachers Association, 1933, p. 29 
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of individuals and to initiate guidance procedures It is highly 
probable that more of these problems will come to the attention 
of the homeroom sponsor than to any other one person It is 
also true that the particular t3T)c of assistance needed often 
requires detailed knowledge and technical skill not possessed by 
the homeroom sponsor. When this is the case, the homeroom 
sponsor should not himself undertake such guidance, he should 
refer it to the expert who, presumably, can give the assistance 
needed in a more efficient maimer It should be a matter of 
cooperation m which all the forces of the school are utilized and 
cooidinated for the solution of the problem piosented, each 
contributing his pait and performing his peculiai function 
5. Difficulties of Homeroom Guidance —One of the chief diffi¬ 
culties in considering the homeroom sponsor as the center of 
guidance work is the impossibility of finding anyone who is 
expert enough m all phases of guidance to be efficient If such a 
person weiefound, he piobably would not be a homeroom sponsor, 
but would be the director of guidance As we have ah cady seen, 
efficient guidance demands experts—experts in collecting infor¬ 
mation, m teaching, in counseling, and in all other phases of 
guidance Students, in some way, must have the benefit of 
such expel t assistance On the other hand, we cannot contem¬ 
plate with satisfaction sending the student who needs help to 
occupational experts, to college experts, to social experts, to 
educational experts for counsel and not providing some means 
of unifying and interpreting the help those experts give Such 
more or less unrelated counsel would be confusing in the extreme. 
Specialists in medicine are veiy necessary and very helpful, 
but, unless the specialist has had broad training and general 
experience, he is likely to be one-sided and biased in his diagnosis 
The coming of specialists in medicine has brought about and 
necessitated the specialist in diagnosis. When once the specialist 
knows the trouble, he can treat the case intelligently and effec¬ 
tively. Speciahsts in guidance require a diagnostician, someone 
who knows the student fiom many points of view and who 
can not only diagnose, but also unify the treatment. We must 
in some way provide for unified whole-child counsel 

One of the most serious difficulties with the plan of making 
the homeroom sponsor the center is the general failure of school 
authorities to recognize the real function of the homeroom In 
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most schools, it is considered merely as a place where students 
may leave their books, to which they come when they arrive at 
school and before they are dismissed foi the day The homeroom 
sponsor is responsible for keeping the records for her group, 
she has her pupils alone foi possibly fifteen minutes each day 
and cannot know them intimately This situation is clearly 
and forcibly expressed by one of these harassed homeroom 
sponsors ^ 

As a liigh-sohool teacher having forty young people in my homeroom, 
I should most emphatically say that the homeroom teacher cannot do 
the vocational counseling for her group These childien enter the 
room between 8 15 and 8 30 a m , when the opening bell rings Five 
minutes are allowed the teacher in which to check up the attendance, 
then another bell sounds for the children to pass-to their respective 
rooms At the end of the second hour they return to the homeroom 
for five minutes for another checking up The homeroom teacher does 
not see them again until five minutes before closing, when they return 
foi a final checking up 

Peisonally, I do not teach a school subject to any of these cluldren 
who are assigned to me as homeroom teacher 

My work m the English department brings me into classroom con¬ 
tact with 150 boys and girls, with any one of whom I am far better 
acquamted, as a result of bemg their teacher, than I am with any of 
my homeroom pupils A counselor especially trained for the impor¬ 
tant work of counseling, m a school where his work has the active 
sympathy and hearty cooperation of the members of the faculty, 
ought to be very much better able to do the work than the homeroom 
teacher 

I have been particularly interested in a recent article entitled "Student 
Advisers,” m The Vocational Guidance Magazine The opening sen¬ 
tences read “The homeroom or record teacher is the direct adviser 
of each pupil in the school This teacher Icnows more intimately than 
any other member of the faculty the strength and weakness of each 
pupil in the class ” 

I should very much like to know how the homeroom teacher accom¬ 
plishes this miracle I confess that I have never been able to get this 
intimate knowledge of my homeroom group 

If the homeroom sponsor is charged with the responsibility of 
any part of the guidance program, provisions must be made so 

1 Beewer, J M , and others, Cases m the Admmistration of Guidance, 
New York McGraw-Hfil Book Company, Inc , 1929, p 189 
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that she may have her group alone during a period long enough 
to enable her to find their problems and that she may have 
enough time fiee from recitations to be able to study each 
individual and to make the necessary contacts with other 
teachers in the school. Some schools do provide for this by 
relieving the homeroom sponsor fiom part of the teaching load 
and by providing a homeroom period each day, or several times a 
week, m which real guidance may be done. Homeroom sponsors 
should, of course, be selected very carefully and with due regard 
for the special qualifications required for such work 

When the homeroom is well organized under competent Icader- 
iship and with sufilcient time to function effectively, it can be one 
of the most powerful factors in the guidance program What it 
can do under proper conditions is admirably shown by McKown^ 
m the wealth of illustrative material he gives taken from actual 
homeroom programs in schools scattered throughout the country. 

IV. Gboot Guidance 

1. Meamng of Group Guidance —Group guidance is not essen¬ 
tially a different method of guidance; it is inherent in many 
phases of homeroom guidance. It is a term that has come into 
use chiefly through the excellent work of Richard T. Allen m 
Providence, R I. It includes all those forms of guidance activi¬ 
ties that are undertaken m groups or in classes It assumes, with 
reason, that there are not enough qualified counselois to provide 
adequate individual counseling for every pupil and, therefore, 
that some other means must be provided of reaching every pupil 
It IS also believed that certain forms of assistance can be given 
in groups more effectively than to individuals. There are 
certain common problems confronting pupils that can advan¬ 
tageously be discussed among groups of pupils; the exchange of 
opinions and the different points of view presented are of material 
help to all the members of the class. 

The course m occupations, or vocational civics, described on 
page 327, would properly be included under group guidance as 
well as many of the progiams discussed by MoKown in “Home 
Room Guidance.” Here would also be included the Boston Plan 

‘ McKown, Haret C Home Room Guidance, New York. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc , 1934, 
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for Group Counseling given on pages 291-295 and the Pennsyl¬ 
vania outline of a course in school opportunities prepared by 
Holbrook mentioned on pages 289-290 

2 The Purpose of Group Guidance .—The purpose of this 
method of guidance has already been indicated to some extent 
It IS further described by Allen 

The problems for discussion by the case-conference method provide 
practice and experience for pupils m sociabzing their individual opinions, 
in developing tolerant attitudes towards the opinions of other people, 
and in learning how to approach social problems in a scientific manner 
The purpose of these problems is to provide opportunity for the sociali¬ 
zation of individual experience Together with the self-measurement 
units, they constitute a laboratory course in psychology and sociology 
that should become an effective parallel to the laboratory opportunities 
in the natural and physical sciences 


With the adoption of “group guidance” or “social and economic 
problems” as an approved course in the senior high schools, taught by 
the counselor throughout the three-year course, required m the tenth 
grade and elective in the eleventh and twelfth, it will be possible to 
improve greatly the present progiam of the counselors A larger 
proportion of their teaching load will be in the guidance field, less time 
will be required for individual interviews, and each counselor will have 
opportunity for continuous contacts with each pupil throughout the 
entire course instead of an occasional interview once a term or once a 
year Until this result is achieved, the organization of guidance in the 
senior high schools cannot be considered satisfactory ^ 

3 The Scope of Group Guidance —The problems taken up in 
these group conferences arc, naturally, extiemely varied, coveiing 
all types of problem that have common elements or that may 
profitably be discussed m groups. Among these are problems 
relating to educational plans, to adjustment to school and home, 
to social situations, to choice of life work, to getting a job, and 
many othcis Special group investigations are initiated and 
brought to class for discussion. As outlined in the Providence 
schools, the course is given for two periods a week for three years 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 

^ Allen, R D , Stewart, F J , and Schlobeb, L J , Common Problems 
m Group Guidance, New York Inor Publishing Co , 1933, pp 3, 4 
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QUESTIONS 

1 Wliat IS counseling? 

2 In what way is counseling basic in guidance? 

3. Is the woik of the homoioom guidance or not? 

4 "What IS the fimetion of the homeroom sponsor in guidance? 

5 Is there such a thing as gioiip guidance? 

6 How IS group guidance related to counseling? 

REFERENCES 
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METHODS OF GUIDANCE WITH RELATION TO 
COURSES, SCHOOLS, AND COLLEGES 

(EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE) 

I Genebal Aim op Educational Guidance 

The general aim of educational guidance is to assist individ¬ 
uals to make wise choices, interpretations, and adjustments with 
relation to schools, couises, curricula, and school life. The 
specific aims will be given in the section dealing with each level 
or type of school, 

II Guidance befoee the Secondary School 

At piosent, veiy little is done to guide pupils into or toward 
the junioi high school or seventh grade; much is done after 
they get in, but little guidance is attempted in the sixth grade 
This IS due quite largely to the general belief that pupils will 
usually go beyond the sixth grade The normal age for the 
seventh grade is from twelve to thirteen and the compulsory 
attendance laws do not allow pupils to drop out before they are 
fourteen years old and then only if they aie employed The 
statistics of elimination given on pages 241 and 242, howevei, 
show that from 20 to 35 per cent do drop out before they reach 
the seventh grade This shows a real need for guidance not 
later than the sixth grade It is not contended that all of those 
who drop out should go on to the junior high school, but merely 
that caie should be taken to give them the information and 
counsel that are needed to enable them to decide wisely whether 
they should continue in school or not Valuable information is 
given m the folders describing the junior high school, often 
printed by the boards of education. Eiequently, time is given m 
sixth-grade classes to a defimte study of the offerings of the 
junior high school and of the advantages that it gives In 
some oases the overage pupils, those who will reach the age of 

287 
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fourteen or sixteen at the end of the sixth grade, are organized as a 
group and special care is taken to give them information and 
counsel about the opportumties offered by the junior high school 
Sometimes, as m Pittsburgh, this group is taken on a visit to a 
junior high school to show them what it is like. Individual 
counsel is very important The counselor or homeroom sponsor, 
knowing the ability of the pupil and his home conditions as well 
as something about his interests, can so organize the various 
factors that the pupil will receive the help he individually needs 
in making his choice. 

III. Guidance in the Secondaby School 

A. SPECIEIC AIMS AND PUHPOSES OF GUIDANCE IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 

The specific aims and purposes of educational guidance on the 
secondary-school level are as follows 

1 To help the student to secure infoimation concerning the possibility 
and desirabihty of further schooling and to develop a method by which he 
can determine the value of such further schooling foi hunself 

2 To enable him to find what are the purpose and function of each type of 
school that he might attend 

3 To help the student to secure definite knowledge of the offerings of the 
school that he is attending or might attend, of the colleges that he might 
wish to enter, and of the purpose of each course and curriculum 

4 To give the student an opportunity to try out various studies so that 
he may gam some insight into the school Me and work that is ahead in order 
that an intelligent choice may be made of school, of college, or course, and 
of clubs and other activities. 

5 To enable the student to find what the requirements are for entrance 
mto these schools and colleges and what abilities are necessary for success 
in them 

6 To assist the student to secure such information about his own ability 
to do the work of the schools ahead and about his own interests m such work 
as will assist him m choice of school or course 

7 To help the student to adjust himself to the curriculum, to the school, 
and to the social Me connected with it 

B GUIDANCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

1 OrganizaUon of the Curriculum —Smee it is usually assumed 
that practically all will go mto the junior high, school, the major 
part of the guidance is left until that time. The curriculum 
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of the junior high school is so organized that the first two years 
offer little or no choice of studies, all are required to take 
the same work Sometimes a limited choice is given m the 
eighth grade, but usually the important selections are deferred 
until the ninth giade. The problem of guidance m the seventh 
and eighth grades becomes, then, (1) a problem of adjustment to 
the school and, (2) a problem of laying the foundation for a wise 
choice in the ninth grade Guidance in these two years is per¬ 
formed mostly by the homeroom sponsor and by the counselor 

2. Adjustments Necessary —While the change from the elemen¬ 
tary school to the junior high school is not so abrupt as that 
between the eighth and the ninth grade of the old orgamzation, 
there is enough difference to necessitate a definite plan of adjust¬ 
ment Departmental organization, usually provided for in the 
junior high school, means that the pupil must adjust himself to a 
variety of teaclieis, instead of remaimng in the same loom for all 
his classes, he moves from room to room. He is plunged mto a 
diffeient type of school life and school discipline Theie are 
various clubs and student activities, there is usually some foim 
of student government, the school library is usually a new experi¬ 
ence All of these call for adjustments Most pupils adjust 
themselves readily, but a few do not The burden of most of 
these guidance problems falls upon the homeroom sponsor In 
the homeroom periods, she explams to her pupils the various facts 
of the jumor-high-school organization, and discusses with them 
the principal problems taken up individually either by the home¬ 
room sponsor, by the counselor, or by the principal. In the fall 
term of the seventh grade, membership in student clubs is usually 
restricted to one club into which all must go The number of 
activities open to students is gradually increased from the 
seventh to the ninth grade. The assembly period is utihzed, 
frequently, to describe the work of the various clubs and general 
school life so that the students may make then choices wisely. 

3 The Pennsylvania Three-Year Course .—An interesting and 
helpful plan has been developed by Harold L Holbrook^ which 
provides for (1) a seventh-grade course in school opportunities, 
(2) an eighth-grade course in occupations, and (3) a mnth-grade 
course in school opportumties and occupations. The general 

r Homhook, Habold L , A Seventh-grade Course m School Opportunities, 
Harrisburg, Pa Department of Fvbhc Instruction, Bulletin No 48, 1928 
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plan of construction is shown by the outline of general topics in 
the seventh-grade course in school opportunities given below 

The Pbnnsylvaeia Seventh Grade Course in Schood Opportunities 

Tlnitl 

The Junior High School and Its Piogiam of Studies 
Lesboit Page 

1 The seventh-grade course m school opportunities 9 

2 and 3 The junioi high school 10 

4 The aims of education and of the junior high school 10 

6 and 6 The seventh grade , . 11 

Unit II 

The Value of Education 

7 The money value of education 12 

8 and 9 The social values of education , 12 

10 and 11 The cost and value of a junior high school , 13 

Unit III 

Succeeding in the Junior High School 

12 and 13 Success m the junior high school 14 

14 and 16 My woik-play program 14 

16 to 18 How to study 15 

19 and 20 Desirable personal characteristics 15 

21 Cooperation in the junior high school , 16 

Unit IV 

Educational Po&sibihties 

22 The eighth grade . 16 

23 The nmth grade 17 

24 and 25 The senior high school, , . . 18 

26 and 27 Colleges and professional schools , 18 

28 and 29 Continuation, part-time, cooperative, evening, and corre¬ 
spondence schools 19 

Unitv 

Preparation Determines Opportunity 

30 and 31 Success m high school as a measure of ability to succeed m 

college and university 20 

32 to 34 School levels and occupational success . , ,20 

35 and 36 Reports on work-play programs 21 


This outline provides a definite plan for investigation of 
school opportunities by the students themselves and a cooperative 
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study by students and teachers of the purpose and value of each 
part of the school system It also provides for a discussion 
of personal adjustment of the pupil to the school, of what to 
do and what not to do, of how to conduct one's self in the halls 
and on the playgrounds 

An excellent textbook for the seventh grade is “Our Junior 
High School,” by Holbiook and McGiegor ^ This gives in very 
concrete form, with many illustrations, material for lessons 
designed to interpret the junior high school to the new student 
and help m his adjustment to it. 

4 The Boston Plan —A more comprehensive plan for a study 
of the opportunities m the junior high school is that piepared 
by the Committee on Guidance of the Boston Public Schools “ 
The material in these two pamphlets is so complete and so 
suggestive that the diffeient units, together with the aims of 
each, are given here 

Boston Plan for Group Counseling in Intermediate Schools 

Grade VII 

The seventh-grade course m Guidance is intended to acquaint children 
with those opportunities which the intermediate school oSers them for 
getting an education and prepaiing for a place m the world’s work 

Unit 1“ 

An Intensive Study of the Pupils’ Intermediate School 

Anns 

1 To help pupils undei stand the school in which they find themselves 

2. To help pupils understand the purpose of the intermediate school in a 
scheme of education 

1 Holbrook, Harold L , and McGregor, A Laura Our Junior High 
School, Boston Allyn and Bacon, 1928 

2 Boston Public Schools, Guidance—Educational and Vocational, A 
Tentative Plan for Group Counseling in Intermediate Schools, Board of 
Superiniendents’ Circular No 2, 1928-1929, and Board of Superintendents’ 
Circular No 17, 1928-1929, First Supplement to Board of Superintendents’ 
Circular No 2, Boston Printing Department, 1929 

* A unit comprises several lessons—^the number to be determmed by class 
conditions The approximate number will usually be found upon the 
lesson sheets for each unit. Each unit has a series of suggested topics, not 
given here 
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Unit II 

What the School Gives to Pupils 

Anna 

1 To help pupils understand the purpose of their education 

2 To help pupils understand their opportunities 


Unit III 

An Intensive Study of the Relation of Attendance to School Success 
Aims 

1 To help pupils understand the advantages of regular attendance at 
school 

2 To help pupils understand that habits of regularity are fundamental 
to success in life 


Unit IV 

Educational Information A Study of the Courses of the Intermediate 

School 

Aims 

1 To help the pupil understand the purpose of the course that he is 
takmg and the possibihties it holds for him 

2. To help the pupil understand that these courses are steps in hia prep¬ 
aration for a part in the world’s work 
3 To help pupils make future choices of eouise more intelhgently 

Unit V 

Occupational Information (Optional) 

Note —In districts where there is a tendency to early school leaving, or 
where economic conditions force children into employment soon after the 
lunit of compulsory schooling has been loachcd, it will be advisable to 
msert this unit, 

Aims’ 

1. To aoquamt children with those types of industry open to untrained 
workers 

2 To show them how to secure promotion within these mdustries 

3 To show them how, with further evemng study, these positions may 
lead to advancement m other hnes of employment 

Unit VI 

A Study of the Value of an Education 

Aims 

To help pupils toward an appreciation of the need for a longer and more 
speciahzed education than that of a generation ago 
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Unit VII 

A Study of the Ways of Earning Money to Help Secure an Education 
Aims 

1 To help pupils appreciate the expense to their parents of a complete 
education 

2 To turn pupils’ attention to ways of helping to earn something towards 
their expenses 

3 To induce pupils to save to pay for any further education beyond 
public school which they might wish to secure 

Grade VIII 

The eighth-grade course in guidance is intended to keep before pupils the 
fact that at the end of this year an important decision must be made It 
purposes to give them some basis for tins choice Two factors affect this 
adequate educational and vocational information and the leoogmtion of 
interest and ability 

Unit I 

Another View of the Pupils’ Intermediate School 

Aims 

1 To help pupils understand the school m which they find themselves 

2 To help pupils understand the part the work of the eighth grade plays 
in making this decision. 

Unit II 

An Intensive Study of the Relation of Attendance to School Success 

Note —Treated more briefly than in Grade VII and from the point of 
view of good busmess rather than good discipline 
Aims 

1 To help pupils understand the advantages of regular attendance at 
school 

2 To help pupils understand that habits of regularity are fundamental 
to success m life 

Unit III 

Educational Information. The Study of the Boston School System 
Aims 

1 To help pupils get a picture of the extent of the Boston School System 

2 To help pupils get an idea of the opportunities that the city offers 
them in day school 

3 To help pupils understand what opportunities the city offers their 
parents and older brothers and sisters m evenmg school 

4 To help pupds understand why such widely varied types of schools 
are needed today m our system 

6 To help pupils understand why in so complex a system guidance is 
necessary. 
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Unit IV 

Occupational Information. A Study of the Occupational Field 

Aims 

1 To teach children to loolc forward to taking their place in the woild’s 
work 

2 To teach children to understand and appreciate the necessity and 
dignity of work 

3 To give children a broad view of the occupational field 

4 To teach elnldren to think about possible vocations which mterest 
them 

Unity 

Oppoitunities m the Ninth Grade 

Aims 

1. To help children make proper selection of courses for the nmth year 
2 To ensure that all children who are considering college entrance are 
taking the proper units 


Unit VI 

Educational Information. The Value of an Education 

Anns 

As m Grade VII 

The Ways of Helping to Secure an Education 

Aims 

As m Grade VII. 


Grade IX 

Unit I 

A Study of the Pupils’ Intermediate School 

Note —Treated very briefly and from the point of view of using some 
of the activities for exploratory value 
Aims- 

1 To help pupils understand the mtermediate schools m which they find 
themselves, 

2 To help them to understand the relation between the year’s work and 
the choice of vocation 


UmtII 

The Relation of School Work to Life 

Aims 

1 To help the child to see more definitely the relation of what he does at 
present to what he will do in the future. 
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2 To help the child to form consciously habits of regularity, punctuality, 
and industry, as definite parts of his hfe equipment 

Unit III 

Occupational Information A Survey of the Field of Occupations in Boston 

See Occupation Unit m Grade VIII for Aims 

Unit IV 

Educational Information 

Part I The Growth of Education 
Aims. 

1 To help the child understand that the growth of educational oppor¬ 
tunities, not in Boston alone, but everywhere, is a part of our national 
hfe 

2 To help the pupil understand that the educational system has devel¬ 
oped because of the demand made by changmg conditions of life 
within the community 

Part II The Detailed Study of the Boston High and Trade Schools 
Aims 

1 To give the student a clear picture of the educational opportunities 
offered in Boston secondary schools 

Unit V 

The Relation of School Work to Life 

Aims 

1 To enable the pupil to see in what definite way his school work is a part 
of his preparation for hfe 

2 To secure in him the right disposition toward a continuance of his 
education 

3 To face him with the necessity of thmking seriously about his hfe 
career. 


It will be seen that nearly all the units relate quite definitely 
to pioblems connected with school opportunities. 

In these discussions, constant use is made of pamphlets pub¬ 
lished by the board of education describing the junior and senior 
high schools. A very helpful feature of these pamphlets is the 
suggested lesson outlines. A few of these are given in the Tenta¬ 
tive Outline, but they are more definitely outlined in the Supple¬ 
ment. Each one is outlined in accordance with the better 
methods of curriculum construction, into (1) objectives, (2) sug¬ 
gested procedures, and (3) outcomes (See footnote on page 
291) 
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This provides, more definitely than does the pamphlet by Hol¬ 
brook, for investigation by students and for class discussion and 
study A commendable feature is the use of actual cases as a 
basis for class discussion The outline also provides for con¬ 
tinuity of work throughout the junior high school. It should be 
very helpful to teacheis and counselors. 

5 Experiences .—An essential part of the program of guidance 
m the junior high school is concerned with getting acquainted 
with types of work that will be helpful in choice of courses 
and schools, and in personal adjustment The organization 
of the curiiculum of the junior high school has been made with 
this in mind In. the seventh and eighth grades there is little 
choice, but the subjects offered are chosen with the idea of giving 
students an acquaintance with the major fields of human activ¬ 
ities and, more specifi-cally, with the specialized work offered 
in the later years of school work. Hence, we have English, 
general mathematics, social studies, general science, practical 
arts, and, often, general language. The purpose of these is 
described in Chap VIII They perform the function of tiy-out 
courses to enable the student to gage his own abilities and his 
own interests, and to introduce him to the activities and the 
major lines of studies and courses open to him, beginning with the 
ninth grade. In addition to these are the short unit try-out 
courses, used by Briggs and others, described in Chap VIII, these 
also are found helpful 

The experiences of students in these courses are utilized m 
class discussions and in personal interviews with the counselor as 
a basis for the choice of courses in the ninth grade These 
choices lead directly to differentiation of work in the senior high 
school We thus have provided for provisional choice, at least, 
of courses, and of schools after the period of the junior high schools. 
In personal counsel and m class discussions the homeioom 
sponsor and the counselor have all the information available from 
tests, examinations, school records, and outside studies that bear 
upon each individual. These guide the process of discussion and 
of counseling so that the needs of each individual may be met, as 
far as it is possible to do this. Choice of studies for the ninth 
grade is made in the eighth giade 

After the courses for the ninth grade are chosen and the 
work begun, each student has the opportunity to try himself out 
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for the year or a part of the year. As seen m the Boston pam¬ 
phlet, this experience offers the basis for a further discussion of 
the offerings of the senior high school and, if necessary, a recon¬ 
sideration of the tentative choice made in the beginning of the 
ninth grade. 

During the ninth grade, definite choice of courses and curricula 
for the tenth grade is made. The plan of visits by junior- 
high-school students to senior high schools is also very fiequently 
employed in order to give them a better idea of what the semor 
high school IS like This helps in choice and also assists in 
adjustment to the new school 

C. GUIDANCE IN THE SENIOR. HIGH SCHOOL 

1. Readjustments Necessary —No matter how efficiently the 
work of the lower school has been done, certain parts of the process 
of adjustment must be done by the school into which the student 
enters. This adjustment is made along the same general 
lines as that described for the junior high school It is per¬ 
formed by class discussions, by the homeroom, by personal coun¬ 
sel, by homeroom sponsor, by counselor, and by principal The 
school assembly is usually utilized to provide certain information 
of a general nature and to develop a feeling of school spuit. 
Talks are given by pupils, by teachers, and by the principal, 
choius singing and school yells all contribute their part. Hand¬ 
books, similar to those used in colleges, are often employed, 
and the school paper is a gieat help. Personal assistance is 
often necessary for individual students in cases of maladjustment 
of student to courses. Not infrequently the student finds 
that the courses chosen for the tenth grade do not, after actual 
experience, prove interesting or profitable. Changes m plans are 
sometimes made imperative because of changed home conditions 
Beadjustments must then be made. Lack of adjustment 
between students and teachers also needs attention. All of 
these are taken care of m the same way as that already described, 
sometimes by homeroom sponsor, often by the counselor or dean, 
and sometimes by the principal. 

2. Guidance in Selection of Further Education .—The most 
important educational choice for which the semor high school is 
directly responsible is that regarding further education, especially 
in college, normal school, or some form of special school, This, 
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of course, is often made m the junior high school, but even 
if it IS made there, much remains to be done m the senior hi g h 
school. 

All schools should have on hand and assembled for use the 
information described in Chap. XV. This information, com¬ 
bined -with the facts about mdmduals obtained from school 
records, intelligence tests, peisonahty ratings, and the other ways 
described in Chaps. V to XII, forms the basis for the assistance 
to be given. Here is also where the parents must continually 
be consulted. Students should themselves investigate different 
colleges and schools. Class or group discussions must be pro¬ 
vided for in every grade of the senior high school These may 
well be in the homeroom, or there may be special classes in charge 
of the counselor or a teacher assigned for the purpose In some 
schools, this special work of guiding students m the choice of 
college or normal school is assigned, not to the regular coun¬ 
selor, but to some teacher who makes a specialty of this partic¬ 
ular work. After the choice of college has been made, much 
remains to be done by way of securing defimte information 
regarding courses or majors, costs, living conditions, clothing, etc , 
etc. 

Most of the failures in college can be prevented by proper 
guidance in the high school. Some failures are due to inability 
to do the work required; these students should be advised not to 
go to college at all. Some failures are because the student has 
selected the wrong college; others are due to lack of adjustment 
to college life. Most of these can be prevented by proper 
guidance. 

3 Basis for Choice of School or College —What should be 
the basis for the choice of college or other school? Many are 
saying that too large a number of our young men and women 
are going to college, and urging that we take immediate steps to 
reduce this number. They point to the tremendous increase in 
enrolment during the past fifteen years and to the appalling 
figures of student mortality m the freshman year We may 
question the validity of the argument as such, but we cannot 
blind ourselves to the fact of the numbers who enter college 
only to fail and to be forced to leave before the end of the first 
year. These failures are not aU due to lack of adjustment, 
or to lack of care on the part of the college. Whatever the 
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cause may be, steps should be taken to prevent this tragic waste 
This responsibility rests upon both the secondary school and the 
college Part of the waste is due to wrong choice of college 

The first basis for choice should be ability to do college work 
The important question is not, "Are too many going to college?” 
but, “Are those going to college who should go?” and, "Aie 
those who should not go to college prevented from going?” 
In considering the question of the ability to do college work, we 
need to remember that colleges differ in their standards and, 
also, in the particular types of ability, both general and special, 
that are required for successful work. A student might fail 
at Princeton, but succeed in some other college This might 
be either because Princeton requires a higher ability for success 
(if it does) or because Princeton specializes in such a narrow 
range of abfiities (if it does) that the particular student will fail 
even though he has certain very high special abilities m other 
lines. 

We have, as yet, no reliable measures for predicting success 
in college This is due paitly to the varying standards m 
colleges and partly, no doubt, to the complexity of what we caU 
the "ability” to succeed m college Among the qualities, 
characteristics, or abilities most commonly accepted as determina¬ 
tive of college success aie "general mental ability” (usually 
interpreted as score in mental tests), interest in college work, 
purpose, peisistency, willingness to study, ability to get along 
with people. For most of these we have veiy inadequate 
measures At best they can be only roughly estimated 

We are, however, warranted in saying that a student who 
ranks low in intelligence tests, who has low marks in high school, 
who shows no particular interest m study, and who mamfests 
no high degree of persistence will almost surely fail m college 
work There are many persons of this kind that are found 
attempting to get into college and some who actually do get m 

Perhaps the best method of judging probable ability to do 
college work is to have before one the complete cumulative 
record of the student through a series of years This will, in 
most cases, settle the question m one way or another In coming 
to a decision, the counselor should not be governed by any 
mechamcal averages, but should examine the entire record very 
carefully for evidence of fitness or lack of fitness for college work. 
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Nor should we assume that all who rank high m “mental ability’' 
will succeed in college Lack of certain fundamental character¬ 
istics, such as interest, purposes, persistency, etc., may be the 
determining factor 

Another thing that should be taken into consideration is 
whether the student has a real desire to go to college or not. 
If he dislikes the idea, if he has no interest in college, it is a 
question whether he should go The pioblem here is sometimes 
that of awakening an interest So often, young people go to 
college merely because they are forced to go by their parents, 
in many cases parents have no other reason for sending then 
children to college than that of the social prestige that is supposed 
to result from graduation from college Sometimes wealthy 
parents send their children to college merely that they may have 
more or less pleasant employment until they are twenty-one or 
twenty-two and ready to assume responsibilities m business 
or ready for matrimony. These reasons may be good ones, but 
are obviously not the most fundamental 

One of the important points to be considered in this decision 
is the financial ability of the student and of his parents. College 
education is very expensive at present and will probably be more 
expensive rather than less Here, again, we must remember 
that there is great variation in the costs State Universities 
charge no tuition or at most a very low one, while private 
colleges charge $400 a year tuition alone, and some even more 
than this. When confronted with the lack of financial ability 
to attend a particular college, the decision might be to enter 
some other institution or to find ways in which the financial 
obligations may be met This may be either by way of scholar¬ 
ships, of part-time ]obs, or of a loan 

A question that deserves far more consideration than is usually 
given to it relates to the particular college to be selected. Col¬ 
leges are not all ahke in entrance requirements, in cost, in spirit, 
or in opportunities offered. Proximity to the home of the student 
must often be a controlling factor Some students need a 
contmuance of home influence; others need to get away from 
home and learn to be independent. Some need a small college; 
others, a large umversity. 

Two of the most frequent reasons for the choice of a college 
are that the father or the mother graduated from that particular 
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college and that some friend, possibly the teacher or the coun¬ 
selor, did. This IS emphasized by the piopaganda orgamzed by 
nearly evei y college and spread broadcast by the alumni ‘ ‘ Har- 
veton University "wants the best Alumni, be on the lookout 
for good strong men- scholars, athletes Get hold of them, 
send them to Harveton ” This may be entirely legitimate but 
the result is that Mr Brown, an alumnus of Harveton, pimcipal 
of the Jonesboro High School, picks out the best students and 
the finest athletes and tries to influence them to go to Harveton. 
Now Haiveton may be a good umvorsity, but it may not be the 
best place for these paiticular boys to go Alumni are very likely 
to want to send the best candidates to their own university, 
"Let the others go to Podunk College ” The reasons given 
above are all too common, and none of them are valid. Colleges 
and universities do differ, m spirit, m offeimgs, and m suitability 
for certain types of young men and women. No choice should 
be made of a college for a student or by a student without a 
very careful study of the institution and of the student to 
determine the suitability of one for the other The decision 
should be made on the basis of the needs of the student and 
the degree to which the institution meets those needs, and 
for no other reason. When two institutions are equally suit¬ 
able and equally good, other reasons may enter, but in no 
other case 

In this discussion we have mentioned only colleges and uni¬ 
versities, but the same points apply with equal force to normal 
schools and special types of schools. The question is altogether 
too vital, it means too much m the life of the individual young 
man or woman, to be decided upon any other basis than the 
needs of the individual. 

Information about college entrance requirements should be 
known by students and parents long enough in advance of 
graduation from high school that subjects necessary for entrance 
may be taken. The parents of a fine young man had planned 
for years to send him to Harveton University, but when he was 
a senior in high school they found he could not enter Harveton 
because he had had only two years of Latin and four years was 
required Such a situation is entirely inexcusable Either the 
parents or the school were very much to blame- probably the 
blame rested on each, but mostly upon the school. 
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IV Guidance in the College and Univeesity 

A BPECIFIC AIMS OP COLLEGE GUIDANCE 

The specific aims of educational guidance on the college level 
are as follows. 

1. To assist the Btudent to adjust himself to the conditions of work m the 
new institution 

2 To help him in the many adjustments m ways of living and in general 
social relationships incident upon leaving home and upon entrance to the 
life of the college 

3 To assist him to get a clear idea of the various cuinculum offermgs 
and the purpose of each 

4. To help him to choose wisely among the athletic, literary, and social 
activities lepresented in the college 

5 To assist him, if necessary, m seeurmg part-time employment or 
vacation jobs by which he can earn needed money 

B. METHODS OP COLLEGE GUIDANCE 

1 Joint Responsibility of High School and College .—The same 
general principle of joint responsibility as that desciibed in con¬ 
nection with the entrance into the senior high school applies 
on entrance to college The success of students in college 
is a responsibility both of the secondary school and of the college 
The high school concentrates its energies upon the proper choice 
of further education and upon the particular institution finally 
chosen; it gives such help as it may in preparation for entrance 
to the college, it sends to the college a carefully organized record 
containing the items most important for the college to know. 
After this the major responsibility rests upon the college. Many 
secondary schools go one step beyond this and follow up then 
graduates, at least for the fiist year, in order to give them all the 
help possible As a part of this plan, colleges are now generally 
sending back to the secondary school a report of the work of the 
student for the first term and often for the entire year. These 
are very valuable to the secondary school, not only m revision of 
its standards, when necessary, but in providing the means for 
assisting the student in the perilous first year of college 

2. Freshmen Week .—Colleges are awakening to the necessity 
for more careful supervision and assistance to the incoming 
student They realize by sad experience that young men and 
women thrown on their own responsibility for the first time, 
away from the restraining influence of parents and high-school 
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teachers, need guidance, they need help not only in choosing 
courses but in personal adjustment to their new environment. 
Accordingly, many institutions have inaugurated a program for 
the incoming student This usually consists of several days of 
intensive work before the college opens. It is called “Freshmen 
Week” or “Freshmen Days ’’ One of the first institutions to 
begin this practice was the University of Maine. The original 
program used in 1924, now considerably shortened and modified, 
provided for a full week’s program and consisted of inspection of 
the buildings and campus, lectures, tests and classifying examina¬ 
tions, and entertainment. The outline of activities as listed is 
given in full. These activities were in the charge of different 
members of the faculty and were very helpful 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


I Lectures 
Subject 

Taking notes and exammationa 
Use of library 
Use of books 

College duties and responsibilities 
The colleges 

College students, day’s work and college customs 
Cultural reading 
Social conduct 

Current university problems and honor societies 
Hygiene and physical training 
Higher obligations of life 


II Exercises, Tests, Etc 


Number of 
Penods 

4 Chapel 

5 Individual photographs 

8 Recreation 

2 Physical examination 

2 Campus inspection 

1 Practice m use of hooks 

2 Practice in use of hbrary 

2 Psychological tests 

2 Mathematics tests 

4 Exercises m English 

1 Chemistry test or lecture 

4 Eield day 


37 
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Date 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday 

Tlinrsday 

Enday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday . 


III. Evening Pbogram 

Activity 

.General -weleome to Freshmen 

. Motion pictures at Orono 

Athletic rally and songs 
. Stunt night 
Dance and games 
Vespeis 

,. Organization of class 


Similar in general purposes is the three weeks’ course in the 
techniques of study given by the University of Buffalo to all 
entering freshmen who have not done well in high school, but who 
wish to take a college course.^ The various aspects of the course 
that were consideied by the students to be most helpful are given 
m the order of their value 


1. Practice m taking notes from lectures 

2. Wntmg English themes, with conferences 

3 Lectures on purpose, habits, memory, and attentiveness 

4 Drill in rapid reading with comprehension tests 

5. Training in assimilating the contents of books 

6 Partial review of intermediate algebra 

7. Trammg m the use of the library 

8 Oral reports on outside readmg 

9 Experiments in memorizmg lists of foreign words 

10, Drill in taking notes from difficult and abstract mimeographed 
excerpts from textbooks. 

The results of this three weeks’ course are reported to be very 
satisfactory, and students have been able to adjust themselves to 
college life and requirements much more quickly than formerly. 

One of the most effective variations of this general plan is the 
one organized by the Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Ore. The Educational Exposition, as it is called, was initiated as 
an organized mstitution for vocational guidance by Registrar 
E. B. Lemon in 1923. It has developed to a point where it is one 
of the outstanding conferences in that section of the country. 
In 1931, over 700 boys and girls representing nearly all the second¬ 
ary schools m Oregon attended the two-day conference. These 
students were sent as delegates from the various schools and were 

* Jones, Edward S, The Preluninary Course on "How to Study” for 
Freshmen Bntermg College, School and Society, 29. 702-705, June 1, 1929, 
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entertained by the college. The purpose and methods are well 
described in the Oregon State Monthly for February, 1931. 

The Education Exposition stimulates mterest and understandmg of 
vocational guidance by four chief methods 

1 The exhibits and demonstrations, prepared and operated by 
students of the schools of the college with a view to showmg some of the 
different types of traming offered at this institution. The great major¬ 
ity of these exhibits are highly informing To the serious-minded they 
give a definite picture of the work presented. 

2 Through general convocations and conferences of aU delegates, 
addressed by the visiting vocational guidance specialists The purpose 
of these gatherings is to present the general principles of guidance and to 
inspire students with a spirit of serious self-analysis and thought regard¬ 
ing their educational and vocational careers. 

The speakers are always men and women of broad scholarslup and 
wide educational outlook They are not merely specialists in vocational 
guidance technique but educators in the largest sense Hence, they 
afford all students an unbiased and thoroughly constructive message 
Regardless of whether or not the listener plans to go to college, 
therefore, or of what type of college he may have in mind to enter if 
he looks forward to a college career, the message he receives is equally 
valuable to him 

3 The separate daily confeiences for boys and foi girls, affording 
opportunity for more intimate counseling by visiting specialists, mem¬ 
bers of the college faculty, and high-school delegates, both students and 
faculty Questions are freely asked and answered, and discussion, while 
kept strictly to the pomt, is open and general This is usually the 
livest and most valuable element of the Educational Exposition. 

4 Conferences for faculty people and student advisers, where college 
and high-school teachers meet together with a view to such mutual 
understanding that the expositions from year to year shall meet the 
real needs of students and carry a vital and thoroughly constructive 
message 

Other features of the conference include athletic contests, 
debates, social entertainments, conferences with deans of schools 
and heads of departments, admimstration of tests by guidance 
experts, and exhibits of vocational guidance hterature and tests. 
The effort is to give them a glimpse of college life, to show them 
what the work of the different departments is and what occupa¬ 
tions they lead to, and to stimulate them to think carefully 
about their future educational and vocational plans. By no 
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means all who attend the exposition enter the state college; the 
service is considered as a service to young people and not simply 
as a feedei for the state college. 

Other institutions, especially engineering schools, have 
inaugurated similar programs on a smaller scale, usually limiting 
them to one day only. 

3. Personnel Departments —In addition to this preliminary 
work, many colleges have oiganized ‘personnel departments for 
the special purpose of assisting the individual student in his 
adjustment and in preventing failures. These departments make 
use of all sorts of tests—intelligence, achievement, character, 
temperament, etc —the information regarding scholastic stand¬ 
ing, character, and general interests contained in the blanks sent 
by the secondary school is utihzed and the records of the student 
in college are constantly refei red to Personnel directors 
arrange personal conferences with students who are in trouble of 
any kind, assist in improving study habits, and give very useful 
help of all kinds. Often “How to Study” courses and “Orien¬ 
tation” courses are organized with the purpose of assisting the 
student in his adjustments. In the various ways described here, 
the new student is assisted to make the adjustments necessary in 
the first year of college work. The results of this form of guid¬ 
ance are very satisfactory. The enormous elimmation that 
formerly took place in the freshman year has been greatly reduced 
and many handicaps that prevented first-year students from 
gettmg a good start have been removed 

4 Orientation Courses .—^The orientation courses described on 
page 257 are also used in many colleges and found to be extremely 
helpful 

V. Stay-in-school Campaigns 

1 Aims of Stay-in-school Campaigns .—Closely related to 
that part of guidance concerned with choice of school and 
adjustment to it, is the effort directed toward keeping children 
in school, especially after the compulsory attendance age. This 
has come to be called the “Stay-in-school Campaign.” It is 
directed toward children, parents, and employers and has for its 
purpose selhng the idea of the value of further schooling and the 
handicaps of the uneducated and untrained. It is also closely 
related to gmdance in the choice of an occupation. 
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This campaign sometimes takes the form of a definite, inten¬ 
sive drive for a limited period—m Education Week oi at some 
time when a special need develops. It is, at present, more 
fieqnently a steady, consistent program of propaganda directed 
thiough class work and assemblies, through parent-teacher 
associations, through Rotary Clubs, and similar organizations 
Its purpose is, m general, (1) to sell the idea of the value of 
education and the dangers of lack of education, and (2) to 
emphasize the attractiveness of the school, the pleasure that 
students will get by attending school 
2. The “Money Value of Education ”—In the outlines of 
class work given on pages 290 to 295 of this chapter, a prominent 
place was given to the values of education These values aie 
frequently emphasized by the use of charts, cartoons, posters, 
and illustiations of all kinds that are displayed on the bulletin 
boards and hung up conspicuously in different parts of the 
building. They are often displayed in business offices and 
public buildings m order to aiouse the interest of parents and 
employers. Most of these charts arc based upon material in 
"The Money Value of Education A few samples of those 
most commonly used will be given m order to indicate their 
general character and to pomt out certain difficulties and dangers 
in their use These are taken from “The Money Value of 
Education” and from other charts used m different cities. 

POSTEH No 1 

What Pour Years in Schooi. Paid' 

Wages of Two Groups of Brooklyn Citizens 

Age at Leaving School 



Fourteen 

Eighteen 

At fourteen.,. 

S200 


At sixteen. 

$250 


At eighteen 

$350 

$500 

At twenty 

$475 

$750 

At twenty-two 

$575 

$1,000 

At twenty-four 

$600 

|1,150 

At twenty-five 

$688 

$1,550 

Total salary 11 years 

$5,112 50 


Total salary 7 years 


.$7,337 50 


It Pays to Continue Your Studies 


^ The Money Value of Education, U S Bureau of Education Bulletin 1917, 
No 22, Washington Government Pnntmg OfSce, 1917 
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The first poster tells its own story of the relative wages received 
by those who remained in school until eighteen as compared with 
those who left at fourteen 

The second poster shows the opportunity of the college tiained 
ma.n and the extent to which college men rule the nation 

Poster No 2 

Education and Statesmanship! 

Less than 1 per cent of American Men are College Graduates yet this 
1 per cent of College Graduates Furnishes 

60 per cent of oiii Presidents 

36 per cent of the Members m Congress 

47 per cent of Speakers of the House 

64 per cent of the Vice-Presidents 

62 per cent of the Secretaries of State 

50 per cent of the Secretaries of Tieasury 

67 per cent of the Attomeys-General 

69 per cent of the Justices of the Supreme Couit 

50 per cent of the Men Compoamg the Constitutional Convention were 
College Graduates 

The third poster attempts to show in dollars and cents what 
each day in school is worth. 

Poster No 3 

High School— We Pay S9 25 Per DayI 

If you ever hear of a boy or girl who wants to quit school, when it is 
unnecessary, if you ever hear of parents who aie thinking of putting their 
children to work, when it is unnecessary, just brmg these figures to their 
attention 

Eveiy day spent m school pays the child $9.25 

Here is the proof based on the wage scale of 1913 

Uneducated laborers earn on the average $600 per year for 40 years, a 
total of $20,000 

High-school graduates earn on the average $1,000 per year for 40 years, 
a total of $40,000 

This education required 12 years of school of 180 days each, a total of 
2,160 days in school 

If 2,160 days at school add $20,000 to the income for hfe, then each day at 
school adds $9.25 

The child that stays out of school to earn less than $9 a day is losing 
money, not makmg money 

! The Money Value of Education, U S Bureau of Education Bulletm 1917, 
No 22, Washmgton' Government Printing Office, 1917 
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In the fourth poster we see again the handicap to the young 
man or woman who does not have at least a high-school 
education. 


Poster No 4 
Your Opportunity 

Have you ever stopped to think bow many opportunities are closed to you 
if you do not complete a high-school education? 

The world today wants men and women who arc trained 
The high school offers a tram mg that is necessary for entrance mto nearly 
all of the professions and skilled occupations 

It IS a most excellent preparation for the boy or girl who does not wish or 
cannot afford to go to college 

If one does not graduate from high school he cannot go to college. 

He cannot go to a state noimal school in most of the states. 

He cannot go to a flist-class law school 
He cannot go to a first-class medical school 
He cannot go to a first-class dental school 
He cannot go to a first-class phaimacy school 
He cannot go to a first-class engineering school 
He cannot be admitted to a Naval School of Aviation 
He cannot be admitted to an Army Aviation Scliool 
He cannot get a first-class position in a newspaper office 
He cannot get a place m any busmess office with unlimited opportunities 
for advancement 

Get a high-school education It is the foundation for success Without 
It you will be seriously handicapped, with it you will be far better prepared 
to make your mark You must learn if you wish to earn Rewards are paid 
for knowledge The high school offers you an opportunity to get a fair 
start towards success 

The last poster shows the tragic experience of a girl who 
left school in the first half of the ninth grade. 

Figure 22 IS another posteh used very frequently. This shows 
at ten-year periods the relative salaries of men with different 
education after graduation up to sixty. The differences seen are 
very striking. Figure 23 shows another phase of the same situa¬ 
tion. Here the differences in salaiies of graduates of the same 
institution are compared It shows very clearly that the larger 
salaries at every age period are given to men of superior 
scholarship. 
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Poster No 6 
She Was a 9B Girl 
She dropped out at 16 years 1 month 
And this IS what she did 

Factory Work $11 56, 6 weeks, 2 days—laid ofi 

Idle, 4 weeks 

Clerical Woik $11 00, 6 weeks, 4 days—^laid off 

Idle, 2 weeks, 2 days 

General Office work $10 00, 3 weeks—^not steady 

Idle, 2 weeks 

Switchboard $10 00, 1 week, 4 days—not steady 

Idle, 2 weeks, 3 days 

Factory work . $12 00, (?) 

This 13 a record of six jobs in seven months She got jobs that paid good 
wages, but she was not steady or capable enough to hold them 

Time—28 weeks 3 days Work 16 weeks, 6 days Idle 11 weeks, 4 days 
Average wage $6 80 a week At sixteen she was doing factory work 
again, another temporary job The time she wasted at $6 80 a week would 
have completed her first year high school, and helped her to gain steadiness 
and reliability 

3 Fallacies in Data —These posters, arranged m striking 
headlines and accompanied with pictures of the handicapped boy 



Fio 22 —Money value of education (Adapted from Everett W Lord ) 

Or girl, are used very widely Their use has been severely 
criticized on the ground that they are not true. The manifest 
implication to be drawn from the way in which the material is pre¬ 
sented and from the specific statement in the third poster is 
that those who graduate from high school will receive higher 
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wages than those who do not, that a college education enables 
one to earn more money, that is, that the cause of the greater 
earning powei is the increased education received There can be 
little doubt that college-trained men, as a group, are receiving 
higher salaries than those who are not college trained and that 
they are holding more important positions as a gioup No one 
denies this. The point of dispute is whether they are getting 



Fig 23 —Rates of increases in various salary groups of recent Massachusetts 
Institute of Tcohnology men (^Adapted from Anthony Annoble, from The New 
York Times, March 19, 1933 ) 

higher salaries because they have a college education or whether 
it IS merely because they were better men and would have received 
the higher salaries anyway, even if they had not had the college 
degree There is no proof of either contention, but the presump¬ 
tion favors those who contend that the higher salary is due 
to superior ability; that is, high school and college act as agencies 
for the selection of the abler men and women, the less able drop 
out because they cannot do the work There can be no question 
that those who go to college are, as a group, higher in ability 
than those who do not. There are, of course, many who do not 
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go to college who are as intelhgent, as able as any who go to 
college, and among college students one finds a number who are 
very mediocre, but it has been amply demonstrated that the 
college group is superior. Consequently, if we could select 
100 young men of equal ability, send 50 of them to college and 
50 mto occupations, we probably would find at the end of 20 
years not so much difierence in income as that indicated by the 
figures; but we might, college tiammg may make a difference, and 
probably does, but as yet we do not know definitely Used 
m this way the mateual is fallacious and may possibly be harmful. 

4, Legitimate Use of Data —There is, however, another way m 
which some of the same material may be used without involving 
this fallacy of selection. It is very apparent that there is a 
general increase in the amount of general education demanded for 
certain types of jobs. If a boy goes to a business man today and 
applies for a job, one of the first questions asked is, “Are you 
a high-school graduate?” If he is not, explanations must be 
made. That is, the business man is looking for his employees 
among high-school graduates If the boy applying has not 
graduated, he must display some unusual ability or qualifications 
m order to get the job. In other words, he is at a disadvantage as 
compared with other boys who have the same, or even less, 
ability but who have completed high school. It follows, then, 
that if the boy wants to give himself a fair chance, he will grad¬ 
uate from high school, and so put himself among the group to 
which the business man naturally goes for employees. It is the 
same with college education For certain kinds of position, 
employers, by common consent, go to the group of college 
graduates for candidates If you are not a college graduate, 
you must do something unusual to have as good a chance as 
they, even though you know you can do the work as well as they 
A mature woman with several yeais of veiy successful experience 
in church and social work found her way to advancement blocked 
because she had never graduated from college. There was no 
question of her ability to do the work, but it was the unwritten 
requirement that college graduation was necessary for the 
important positions Accordmgly, she very sensibly gave up her 
position and went to college, sitting in the same classes with 
young, immature girls, taking work that was far below her abihty 
and totally unnecessary for her, in order that she might give 
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herself a fair chance, that she might place herself in the select 
class of college graduates She may have been better qualified 
for her work after she had received her college degree than she 
was before she went to college, hut the difference was probably 
quite small What did make the difference was that she had 
•proved that she was of college graduate ability, that she had 
fulfilled the requirements placed for the job 

From this point of view some of the tables and charts have real 
value They show the difference in income, in position, and in 
opportunity between those who keep on in school and those who 
do not. Such posters as 1 and 3 aie definitely misleading and 
should not be used Poster No 2 and others like it can readily 
be used if we emphasize the slogans "Make sure that you put 
yourself in the class to which employers go for the kind of job 
you want ” “ Give yourself a fair chance in life ” Poster No 4 

splendidly illustrates the handicap placed upon one who is not a 
high-school graduate if he has any ambition to do any of the things 
referred to or to go into the occupations foi which this training 
IS required. Poster No 5 definitely pins its faith in the school as 
an agency that increases steadiness and leliabihty and inci eases 
efficiency. This is not so objectionable as posters 1 and 3 for it 
does not compare those who stay in school with those who drop 
out and thus avoids the fallacy of selection. Schools should 
increase steadiness and reliability, but one may question whether 
such a result is inevitable. The message in this poster is clear, 
however, and cannot do harm. 

5. Results of Campaigns —Stay-in-school campaigns have 
resulted in the reduction of elimination and have helped to sell 
the idea of extended education Their value has often been ques¬ 
tioned on the ground that everyone should not be in school, that 
it is best for some individuals and for society that they go to 
work rather than remain m school as schools are now organized 
This IS undeniably true and until schools are greatly reorganized 
from the elementary school to the college to meet the needs of 
all types of students, the needs of many of those who now drop 
out will not be met But it is also true that the quickest and 
surest way of securing reforms and readjustments to meet the 
needs of those who drop out is to have these students m the schools 
If they are m school we must take care of them, when they are not 
m school, we too often forget them Efforts to keep children m 
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school, and school reorganization to meet their needs should go on 
together 

Stay-in-school campaigns are helpful, then, because they 
extend the good influence of the schools to many who would not 
otherwise obtain an education, because they place the young 
person in a more advantageous position for securing a position, 
and because they hasten desirable reforms in our schools 

QUESTIONS 

1 What should, one know about a school bcfoie he enters it and what can 
best be learned after he gets in? 

2, Is the lowei school responsible for the student aftei he has enteied the 
higher school? 

3. What are tho factois that make for success in school? 

4 What constitutes success in school? 

6 What 13 the purpose of college entrance requiiemcnts? 

6 To what extent is this purpose now achieved by our present methods? 

7 What dangers are there m wholesale stay-in-sohool campaigns? 
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Chapter XIX 


METHODS OF GUIDANCE WITH RELATION 
TO OCCUPATIONS 

(INSTRUCTION, TRY-OUT, AND EXPLORATION) 

I. General Aspects op Vocational Guidance 

1 The Unity of Guidance .—^Vocational guidance has been 
defined as the assistance that is given in connection with “ choos¬ 
ing, preparing for, entering upon, and making progress m an 
occupation.” It would be well to stress again the point already 
made many times, that it is impossible to separate sharply the 
vocational aspects of guidance from the educational, moral, and 
cultural aspects. In choosmg a school or a course, the future 
occupation often bears a large part, but not always. Occupa¬ 
tional choices depend frequently upon educational background, 
and they are often concerned with health, social, and cultural 
problems The counselor cannot, and should not, try to keep 
the various aspects of guidance entirely distinct. This would 
be working directly contrary to that unity of chaiacter and 
personality that is essential In spite of this unity and the 
impossibility and undesirability of separating vocational guidance 
from other forms, it is helpful to consider certain parts of voca¬ 
tional guidance separately from other forms Sometimes the 
vocational aspect stands out so clearly that it dominates every¬ 
thing else—civic, moral, cultural aspects shrink into comparative 
insignificance. Often, choice of occupation and getting a job 
are absolutely necessary and prerequisite to everything else— 
good citizenship, culture, and even good character itself Rec¬ 
ognizing the impossibility of complete separation, we shall 
attempt in this chapter and the next to stress the meth¬ 
ods that are commonly used primarily to assist in choice of 
occupation, in getting a job, and in becoming adjusted to the 
job 
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2 The Spenfic Aims of Vocational Guidance —The specific aims 
of vocational guidance may be stated as follows d 

1 To assist the student to acquire such knowledge of the characteristics 
and functions, the duties and rewards of the group of occupations within 
which his choice will probably he as he may need for mtelhgent choice 

2 To enable the student to find what general and specific abilities, 
skills, etc , are required for the group of occupations under consideration 
and what are the quahfications of age, preparation, sex, etc, for entering 
them 

3 To give opportunity for experiences m school (try-out courses) and 
out of school (after-school and vacation jobs) that will give certain facta 
about conditions of work and that will assist the individual to discover his 
own abilities and help in the development of wider interests 

4 To develop in the student the pomt of view that all honest labor is 
worthy and that choice of occupation should be based upon the peculiar 
sei vice that the individual can render to society; upon personal satisfaction 
m the occupation, and upon abihty, remuneration, possibility of advance¬ 
ment, and the like 

5 To assist the individual to acquire a technique of analysis of occupa¬ 
tional information and to develop the habit of analyzing such information 
before making a final choice 

6 To assist the individual to secure such infoimation about himself, 
his abilities, general and specific, his interests, and his powers as he may 
need for wise choice and as he himself cannot obtain 

7 To assist economically handicapped children who are above the 
compulsory-attendance age as well as college students to secure, through 
public or private funds, scholaiships or other financial assistance so that 
they may have opportunities for further education m accordance with their 
vocational plans 

8 To assist the student to secure a knowledge of the facilities offered 
by the various educational institutions for vocational training and the 
requirements for admission to them, the length of training offered, and 
the cost of attendance 

9 To help the worker to adjust himself to the occupation m which he 
is engaged, to assist him to undeistand his relationships to workers m his 
own and related occupations and to society as a whole 

10 To enable the student to secure reliable information about the 
danger of alluring short outs to fortune through short training courses, 
selling propositions, etc , as represented by current advertisements, and of 
such unscientific methods as phrenology, physiognomy, astrology, graph¬ 
ology, and the like, and to compaie these methods with that of securing 
really trustworthy information and frank discussion with experts 

Many of these aims are taken directly from, the list of aims formulated 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association (See The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, 7 219, February, 1929, and 8 227-236, February, 1930 ) 
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3. General Methods of Vocational Guidance —The methods used 
may roughly be classified into (1) instruction, (2) exploration and 
try-out, and (3) counseling Instruction includes all organized 
class activities of the school that are directed toward helping 
students acquire a knowledge of occupations, helping them to 
develop attitudes, ideals, and appreciations These activities 
comprise class exercises, student investigations, general tallis, 
etc. 

Try-out and exploration have for their purpose obtaining 
personal experiences in activities, lines of work, and study that 
are similar to those among which choice must later be made in 
Older that the choice may be made with a more complete knowl¬ 
edge of factors essential to an mtelhgent choice. Oppoitunities 
for try-out and exploration are often given m the regular class 
work and may be included under instruction, but the purpose 
IS somewhat different. The purpose of instruction is largely 
the formation of habits, the development of skills and attitudes, 
the acquisition of knowledge. Try-out and exploration stress 
activities—experiences of students—that show the individual 
what he can or cannot do, what his interests are, that widen his 
range of interests and open up to him lines of work with which 
he was not previously acquainted The difference between 
instruction and try-out is thus largely one of purpose and of 
emphasis 

Counseling refers to the direct assistance given personally 
to an individual student by a teacher or counselor, it is directed 
defimtely at the individual and usually takes the form of personal 
talks with classroom teacher, homeroom teacher, principal, or 
counselor. The distinction between this method of guidance 
and that of instruction and try-out was made more fully m 
Chap XVII, where the art of counseling was analyzed and 
described. 

In this chapter, we shall deal with methods of studying occu¬ 
pations through instruction and try-out experiences. We shall 
find it convenient to deal with the different levels of school 
experience separately, as was done in Chap. XVIII. 

II VocATioNAn Guidancb in the Edembntaey School 

1 Methods of Guidance, Instruction —The method used in the 
elementary school to assist m occupational problems is chiefly 
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that of instruction The purpose of this instructional work is 
that of laying a background for understanding occupational 
life and its significance. Definite occupational information of 
the kind that is useful chiefly m choosing an occupation or 
getting a job is entnely incidental and unimportant except for 
those, relatively few in number, who will almost surely drop out 
of school at the end of the sixth grade We should not think 
of this instruction as something that is to be added to our 
elementary program meiely for the purpose of assisting in voca¬ 
tional guidance. The general point of view that will be taken 
m connection with practically all the instructional work described 
here is that all work introduced into the school, elementary or 
secondary, must be worth while in itself for other purposes than 
merely that of guidance Our effort should be chreoted toward 
utilizing for guidance purposes the material and the activities 
that aie organized for the aims of general education. Thus, 
111 the elementary school, the chief problem is to utilize the 
various occupational elements now present in the curriculum or 
that should be introduced and that, when introduced, will 
make the elementary school cuiriculum richer and more efficient 
for general education purposes 

2 Material in Modern Textbooks —^The recent emphasis upon 
the selection of material from life situations for all the subjects 
in the elementary curriculum indicates what might be done 
In arithmetic, actual life problems in solving all sorts of math¬ 
ematical work are selected in place of the “puzzle pioblems” 
of the arithmetic. In geography, emphasis is placed upon 
occupations, upon social situations, upon trade routes, upon the 
influence of chmate upon hfe, social and occupational, instead of 
upon the location of far-away and unimportant places. History 
stresses peace instead of war and traces scientific and industrial 
development as related to problems of the present; civics deals 
with problems of local government, with occupations, with school 
life, and with local problems Modern readers, basic and supple¬ 
mentary, are full of interesting and helpful stones dealing with 
phases of occupational and civic life Some readers attempt to 
describe various types of occupations in such a way that the pupil 
may get some idea of what the worker actually does and of the 
value of the occupation. Other books, hke those of Katherine 
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E. Dopp/ try to show the principal facts in the industrial and 
social development of the human race. The experience of the race 
in industrial and social processes is the groundwork of the series. 

3 Dewey’s Experimental School —A more thoroughgoing 
attempt to do this was that made by Dewey in the IJniversity 
Elementary School, University of Chicago. Here, occupations 
were made the articulating centcis of school life This centering 
of the work upon occupations “gives the point of departure 
from which the child can trace and follow the progress of mankind 
in history, getting an insight, also, into the materials used and 
the mechanical principles involved Three mam lines of work 
were utilized (1) shop woik with wood and tools, (2) cooking, 
and (3) work with textiles, sewing, and weaving All other 
work—arithmetic, reading, writing, history, geography—grew 
out of and was organized around these occupational activities. 

4 Industrial Arts .—The development of industrial arts in 
the elementary school offers an example of how the work of the 
elementary school may be used as a background for occupational 
assistance and gmdance. At present, practically all school 
systems of any size have some form of industrial arts in the 
elementary school The general purpose and objectives of this 
work, at its best, are well stated by Bonser and Mossman ® 
The chief purpose of this work m the elementary school is a 
general educational one and is stated thus 

The materials, processes, and conditions of production, and the 
purchase and use of the products of the more important industries 
may be studied for the values which such study affords in one’s everyday 
life, regardless of his occupation The purposes or outcomes of 
the general study are realized m the degree m which it helps one to 
become efficient in the selection, care, and use of the products of indus¬ 
try, and to become intelligent and humane in the regulation and control 
of industrial production This study is from the point of view of the 

^ Dopp, Kathbuinb E , Industrial and Social History Series, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Company Book I, The Tree Dwellers, Book II, The 
Early Cave Men, Book III, The Later Cave Men, Book IV, The Early Sea 
People 

2 Dewbt, John, The School and Society, Chicago. The University of 
Chicago Press, 1915, p 18. 

’ Bonser, F G , and Mossman, Lois C , Industrial Arts for Elementary 
Schools, New York The Macmillan Company, 1923, pp 6, 7, 14, 15. 
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problems, opportunities, and obligations of the consumer and the 
citizen. 

The objectives are given under five general heads, as (1) health, 
(2) economic, (3) art or sesthetic, (4) social, (5) recreational 
The specific statement of these is as follo'ws. 

1. To be aware of general health needs, to select and use food and clothing 
wisely, to keep well; to keep clean 

2 To buy and use industrial products efficiently 

3 To love that winch is beautiful, to select and use objects that are 
beautiful 

4 To be sensitive to the well-being of industrial workers and to respond 
intelligently to efforts directed to help regulate industrial relations so that no 
injustice will be done 

5 To have permanent interests in the materials and processes, products 
and achievements of industry 

6 To secure reasonable dexterity m handling materials, tools, machines, 
and products found in the general envnonment, to be able to do or to 
direct simple repair work 

The subject matter suggested for achieving these objectives is 
outlined under the headings * 

1 Foods 4 Utensils 

2 Clothing 5 Records 

3 Shelter 6 Tools and machines 

It will readily be seen that such a course in industrial arts would 
afford a splendid background for vocational choices Not only 
should it develop useful habits and slalls and teach useful facts, 
but, what IS even more important, it should develop attitudes 
toward industrial occupations that would be veiy wholesome and 
would go far toward counteracting influences that inevitably 
develop later on 

5 Comse %n Civics .—As we near the end of the compulsory 
period the need for more specific mstiuction increases It is 
for this reason that many school systems now have a course in 
civics foi the sixth grade m which a geneial study of occupations 
is included. One of the best examples of this is the civics course 
m the Philadelphia schools.^ The distinctive aims of the civics 
work in the sixth grade are 

1 Philadelihia PuBme Schools, The Course of Study in Civios, Grades 
One to Six, Board of Pubhc Education, Philadelphia, 1927, p 44. 
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1 To develop in ihe child a proper pride in hi8 city because of the impor¬ 
tant part which it playa in the industrial world 

2 To give him information which will help him to select wisely an 
occupation 

3 To bring him to see the desirability of continuing his education as long 
as possible so that he may become a more intelligent worker and a better 
citizen 

In the lower sixth, those industries for which Philadelphia is 
noted are studied, and in the upper sixth other industrial, 
commercial, professional, and miscellaneous occupations are 
taken up Conditions of work involving compulsory education, 
employment certificates, the protection of workers, and continua¬ 
tion schools are discussed Ethics m business is also considered, 
including keeping a position, how to advance, courtesy m work, 
and fitting in with other people. 

The child who goes into industry should do so with his eyes open 
The blind alley occupations should be treated m such a manner as to 
cause him to see how undesirable they are No worthy trade should 
be treated disparagingly The eftoit should be so to treat each topic 
that the child will see how much to his advantage it will be to fit himself 
for the vocation in which ho will be happiest and able to render the 
best service '■ 

When possible, classes are taken on visits to different occupa¬ 
tions. More frequently, small groups are sent on such visits and 
report back to the class. 

No attempt is made to deal m a comprehensive manner with 
occupations or with occupational problems It is, however, a 
vital course m civics that, at the same time, provides a back¬ 
ground for vocational study and occupational choice. It should 
be noted that this is a course required of all—not merely of 
those who will leave school at the end of the sixth grade. 

6. Counseling —While the instructional work outlined above 
IS all that IS necessary for the ma3ority of pupils, the over-age 
group already mentioned must have definite counsel. They are 
the ones that will leave school and enter occupational life 
For them, provision should be made for counsel. This may 
be done m small groups and individually In such personal con¬ 
ferences, the teacher or counselor should have all available facts 

' Philadelphia Public Schools, The Covrse of Study m Civics, Grades 
One to Six, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, 1927, p 48 
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about the pupil—his woik in school, his records in various 
tests, the economic condition of the home, and everything else 
that may beai upon his problems The interests, problems, and 
plans of the pupil are discussed and help given both in choosing 
an occupation and in secui mg a job The basis for actual choice, 
the methods of placement and of follow-up, will be discussed 
later 

III Vocational Guidance in Jijnioh and Seniob High Schools 

By the nature of the case, most of the major problems of 
vocational guidance are located m the junior high school This 
IS true because the majority of pupils who leave school do so 
before the tenth grade is reached and because curriculum choices 
that involve broad selection of occupations must be made at the 
beginning of the ninth grade or during the ninth grade On 
this account, more attention will be given to methods of assistance 
m different phases of occupational problems m the junior high 
school than m other parts of the system Most of those are 
typical of methods used elsewhere 

A. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

1. Utilizakan of Oeneral Materials ,—Again let us emphasize 
the point already stated, that our problem is not so much to 
introduce new material piimaiily for the purpose of guidance as 
to utilize the entire work of the school organized for general 
educational purposes, and, when possible, to use the occupational 
approach to vitalize and motivate and make moie efficient 
all school work When we approach it from this point of 
view, we are at once confronted with an almost bewildering 
richness of material The geneial subjects, even as usually 
taught, are full of valuable materials for guidance purposes; the 
opportumties they offer are almost unlimited for new material 
and new methods that would vitalize them and considerably 
enlarge their usefulness. Some of the ways in which these 
subjects are now being modified and used foi vocational guidance 
purposes wiU be described Since the opportunities of the 
senior high school do not differ materially fiom those in the 
junior high school, we shall include in this discussion the entire 
school. 
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There are abundant opportunities m geography, in history, 
m physics, chemistry, and biology for further desirable emphasis 
upon industry, agiioulture, and other occupations. It is diffi¬ 
cult to teach any of these subjects without definite refeience 
to the occupational side, but when the instructor undeistands the 
gmdance value of his subject he will find hitherto unexplored 
opportunities to enrich and vitahze the materials of his sub¬ 
ject General science can hardly be taught effectively without 
stressing certain phases of occupational life and occupational 
problems Civics and economic courses often lay their founda¬ 
tion in occupational situations. Probably the general subject 
that has the greatest possibilities for guidance is English, both 
English literature and English composition 

A very suggestive and helpful method for the use of various 
school subjects m vocational guidance has been worked out m 
Henrico County, Virgima, under the leadership of Bessie M 
Mottley, Director of Guidance in Henrico County: 

Henrico County school officials and teachers have recognized the 
need for better teaobng in order that the child may be better prepared 
to fill his place in a progressive society. They believe that guidance 
should permeate and motivate, to some extent, the entire curriculum; 
therefore, interested county high-school teachers were organized into 
committees to study and to work out plans of correlating guidance with 
the subjects already included in the high-school program of studies 
The term guidance is used here in its bioadest sense, including educa¬ 
tional, vocational, moral, cmc, and social guidance ^ 

Such bulletins have been compiled m commercial subj’ects, 
English, French, history and social studies, home economics, 
Latin, mathematics, and science. Each bulletm begins with a 
statement of the objectives of such a correlation of the subject 
with guidance. This is followed by detailed suggestions to 
teachers of ways in which the subject may be useful for guidance 
purposes, lists of topics aie given with references, and stimulating 
questions are suggested. These booklets show the possibilities 
for such correlation and open up alluiing possibilities in every 
school subject. 

2. Material in Supplementary Reading Lists —The lists of 
books for supplementary or outside reading should and often 

^ Foreword of the bulletins on various school subjects. In mimeographed 
form, only 
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do contain books that deal with various phases of occupations. 
These books must, of course, be chosen for their literary value 
as well as for their contribution to the study of occupations 
They may stress qualities and characteristics necessary foi suc¬ 
cess in occupations or they may give definite information about 
occupations. The following list is a sample of a few books of 
this kind: 

Atkinson, Eleanou Johnny Appleseed, Grosset & Dunlap 

Story of a man who planted many apple orchards m the Ohio Valley 
after the Revolution 

Feeber, EDNA' Roast Beef Medium, Grosset & Dunlap. 

Story of the business adventures of Emma McCheatney, the travelmg 
saleswoman, who successfully compotes with men. 

Beach, Rex The Iron Trail, A. L Burt Company. 

Describes the building of a railroad mto the copper regions of Alaska. 
It IB very good to illustrate the work of civil engmeenng 

Rolt-Wheelbr, B • Boy with the TJ. S Foresters, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company 

Describes U S Forestry service The story is subordinated to the 
descriptions 

Bassett, Saha Ware- The Story of Iron and Steel, Penn Publishing 
Company 

Depicts life in the steel mills and gives a fair idea of several of the steel 
trades Story barely sufficient to carry descriptions 

Eaton, W P Peanut, Cub Reporter—W A Wilde Company 

A fair picture of the difficulties in the way of one who enters the field of 
newspaper work Popular with boys 

Pbattie, Mbs Elia- Lotta Embury’s Career, Houghton Mifllin Company. 
Story of a girl who went to Chicago to study music Shows the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of one who would really succeed as a vocalist 

Martin, Gboeqe Madden: Emmy Lou, Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc. 

Story of a httle girl’s experiences in school and how she misunderstood 
things Shows how teachers fail to make children understand 

Weay, Angelina W Jean Mitchell’s School, Pubho School Publishing 
Company 

Story of a slender young woman m gray Imen who possesses to a marked 
degree the elements of a good teacher For persons thmkmg of taking 
up teaching 
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A very helpful list of books that could be used m this way is given 
in “Vocations in Fiction, An Annotated Bibliography,” by 
Mary R Lingelfelter and Marie A. Hanson, published by the 
American Library Association, Chicago, 1932. This contains a 
list of 349 books and is carefully annotated. 

3 English Composition .—An excellent example of the use 
of English composition for assistance in vocational guidance is 
the plan used in the Pittsbuigh high schools In the required 
work in English composition for the j unior high school are included 
various geneial topics relatmg to occupations and occupational 
choices The outline of the work will be given as an illustration 
of what may be done. 

Bngi/Ish Composition 1 
Vocational Guidance Topics 

7-B A Aim To learn the pupil’s interests and environment in order to 
stimulate his ambition 
B Content Suggested topics. 

Suggested topics are 

Things I Have Made 
The Shows We Have Given 
Plow 1 Help at Home 

7- A A Aim To stimulate ambition 

B Content Topics along mdustrial, commercial, and professional lines 
Lives of inventois, industrial leaders, professional men such as 
Edison, Westmghouse, Langley, Brashear, Watt, Ford, Schwab, 
etc 

a How has his life contributed to progress and betterment 
of the world? 

6 Has his life made him happy? Why? 
c What do you hke about his hfe? 

8- B A Aam To awaken a realization of individual oharactenstios and of 

possibilities for future development 
B Content Topics to awaken reahzation of self 
Suggested topics 

My Ideal Man (or Woman) 

My Hobby 

Why I Have Chosen My Course 

8-A A Aim To turn student’s thoughts to the opportunities for choice of 
hfe work 

B Content Suggested topics 

The Equipment Necessary for Success 

My Physical and Mental Equipment for My Chosen Vocation 
1 Vocational Guidance Bulletin, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Board of Pubhc Education, 1922, pp 64, 65. 
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9-B A Aim To develop idea of social service 
B. Content Suggested topics 

What Can I Do to Improve Condition of Our Street to Make 
It More Attractive? 

Does Courtesy Pay at Home? In Business? In School? In 
Social Life? In the Street? 

What Special Opportunities for Service to My Community Does 
My Chosen Life Work Give Me? 

How Can I Be a Successful Student‘s 
9-A A Aim To appreciate the personal value of contmued education 
B Content Suggested topics 

What Work is Open to Me at the End of My Junior-high-school 

Course? Contrast with Enlarged Opportunities of Graduate of 

Senior High School 

Importance of High-school Education 

Arguments for Continuing High-school Course. 

Conduct toward cleiks—hired help 
Some good moral principles 
Character m vocation 

Other topics are also suggested for the senior high school. 

Davis^ organized work of a sinular nature in the Central High 
School at Grand Rapids, Mich He believes strongly in the 
life-career motive as a vitalizing factor in all school work 
Whether or not we can agree with him in his extreme emphasis 
upon this motive, we must admit that the life-career motive 
should be more frequently used by teacheis of English composi¬ 
tion to provide topics of vital interest to pupils and to motivate 
investigations into occupational problems 

4. Industrial Arts .—Industrial arts, including home economics 
and various kinds of shop work, give definite training m work 
very closely related to certain types of occupation and thus 
provide very valuable data for guidance purposes. While 
no school can or should exactly duplicate conditions m trade 
and industry, yet the similarities in operations and in skills 
are sufficient to give the student decided assistance in occupa¬ 
tional choices. Further contnbutions of these subjects to 
guidance will be discussed under exploratory and try-out courses. 

5. Vocational Civics —The need for a definite study of occupa¬ 
tions has resulted in the general introduction into our junior 
high schools of the vocational emes course This is variously 

^ Davis, Jessb B , Vocational and Moral Guidance, Boston Gmn and 
Company, 1914, pp 238-297. 
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placed Often, it is the first semester of the ninth grade The 
couise outlined by Holbrook^ for the seventh grade is only partly 
on vocations, the one used in the Boston school^ is spread over 
grades 7, 8, and 9. There is no uniformity regarding its place 
in the junior high school. The plan used in Boston has much 
to commend it. Ehmination of pupils occurs throughout the 
jumor high school and such a plan is better adapted to the 
needs of all pupils who drop out than if it were placed m any 
one of the grades Grade 7 is a bit too early, grade 9 is too late, 
and grade 8 is a mere compromise. One of the chief obstacles in 
the way of the usefulness of the course in vocational civics is that 
it too often IS made elective The exigencies of college entrance 
requiiements have often operated to restrict this to those who 
expect to take up commercial, agricultural, or industrial occupa¬ 
tions. It IS a course that is equally valuable for everyone and 
should be so placed and so administered that everyone would be 
obliged to take it. This is a further argument for spreading it 
over the three years. 

The purpose of this course and the materials used have both 
undergone considerable change within the past few yeais This 
IS due to the uniting of two forces or movements each of which 
outlined woik for the junior high school. One of these was the 
vocational or vocational gmdance movement that stressed the 
necessity foi giving definite information legarding occupations 
to pupils preparatory to the choice of occupations. The other 
was the community civics movement that stressed the impor¬ 
tance of developmg an understanding of important institutions 
through which society functions. The strictly vocational point 
of view lesulted in courses with such titles as Occupations, 
Vocations, Life Career Classes, etc ; these stressed the moie or 
less detailed study of occupations The discussions usually 
centered around the following topics: 

1 Importance of the occupation. 

2 Work done 

3, Income 

Homrook, Harold L , A Seventh-grade Course m School Opportunities, 
Harrisburg, Pa Department of PiMic Instruction, Bulletin 48, 1928, pp 5, 6 

2 Boston Public Schools, Guidance—Educational and Vocational, A 
Tentative Plan foi Group Counselmg m the Intermediate Schools, Board 
of Superintendents’ Circular No. 2, 1928-1929, pp 6-9. 
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4 Preparation required 

5 Advantages and disadvantages 

6 General qualifications. 

The study of each occupation followed the same outline; after one 
or two had been studied in this way, the work became quite 
uninteresting and tiresome, both to pupils and to teachers It is 
difficult to arouse interest m a mass of details, especially among 
students who have no immediate intention of entering the 
occupation studied. To be sure, whenever a boy or girl is think¬ 
ing seriously of entering such an occupation, such details are of 
absoibing interest, but it is doubtful whether this is the best 
method of appioach to a general class study. 

The community civics movements stressed institutions, espe¬ 
cially those most intimately affecting the home and the school 
It dealt with occupations but only in their social and civic aspects. 
Miss Clark has called attention to the need for uniting these 
two movements She would take as the starting point the 
institutions rather than the occupations. She says.^ 

When the course is conceived of from the angle of the work-world 
or economic world, the discussion centers around the many functioning 
institutions in the same manner as the newer political civics handles 
its material The bank, cooperative store, or factory, for example, 
may be treated as institutions functioning in the economic order And 
the workers, who actually carry on and cause the institutions to work, 
can be made the center of approach From this point there is an easy 
transition to the facts about the worker How did he get there'* 
What traimng did he need? What attitudes must he have to further 
the undertaking? All pupils should study these institutions, but all 
do not need to study the details about every worker 

This does not meet the needs of those who are going to work at 
once, but such pupils need the personal help of the counselor 
m any case, and such detailed investigation and discussion of 
occupations may be taken up with the counselor either individ¬ 
ually or in small groups. For the pupil who will not leave school 
soon, as Miss Clark suggests. 

1 Clauk, Flobence E , The Use of Occupational Studies m the Classroom 
and in the Personal Interview, The Vacaitonal Guidance Magazine, 7. 29A- 
301, April, 1929 
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. the specific facts would fade by the tune he has need for them, 
and, should he remember them, they would perhaps be out of date 
anyhow ^ 

Whether Miss Claik’s views are coirect or not, and they seem 
very reasonable, we must admit that we have not yet developed a 
satisfactory method of givmg occupational information to 
students. Inadequate as are our present studies of occupations, 
they are some distance in advance of our ability to use the facts 
effectively. One of the greatest needs today is the devising 
of ways by which the occupational information we already have 
may be used to advantage by the teacher and counselor. Dr 
Cleo Murtland stated this well in her introduction to the program 
on Occupational Studies.^ 

As the list of studies mounts, attention has been diiected to two 
distinct needs if studies are to be used one, that occupational informa¬ 
tion must be presented to meet the needs of pupils of differing levels, the 
other, that teachers, counselors, and others who share the work of 
guidance and counseling need help m using occupational information 
effectively. 

May Rogers Lane wisely contends that occupational studies 
should gather facts for the entire occupation, that occupational 
content should be a umt, that these should be in the form of 
monographs. The application of these facts to school problems, 
she says, is an entirely different matter. This calls for teachers’ 
manuals and suggested outlines of application for teachers and 
pupils.® Miss Lane has written such a manual that will prove to 
be very helpful ^ 

On the whole, the tendency is a wise one, it leaves the definite, 
detailed study of occupations to group or individual counseling 
and takes up only the larger social and economic questions 
m the class in vocational civics. A very good method for 
giving definite occupational information is to provide for it 
in the various classes most closely related to the occupation 
For example, in the class in advertising, discuss the various 

^ Ibid , p 297 

“ Reported in The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 7 217, February, 1929 

® Liirai, May RoamiB, Occupational Studies of 1927 and 1928, The Voca¬ 
tional Guidance Magazine, 7 312-313, April, 1929 

■‘Lane, Mat Rogers, Manual to Accompany Vocations m Industry, 
Scranton, Pa International Textbook Company, 1929. 
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things the advertiser does; in the course in secretarial work 
describe what different kinds of secretarial work there are, 
and m bookkeeping, business law, and office practice the same 
thmg may be done. 

6. Investigations hy Students —Whether the definite study 
of occupations is taken up m the class as a whole, or whether 
it is considered only in group counseling, there are certain 
helps that are generally used One of these is investigations 
by individual members of the class These investigations 
may take the form of interviewmg employers regarding the needs 
and qualifications of the worker, studying the wages of employees, 
or the methods of orgamzation of workers, the importance of the 
occupation, the general surroundings of the job or any other phase 
of occupational study We should distinguish carefully between 
this type of investigation by the students and the investigation 
of occupations by experts described m Chap. XVI. The distinc¬ 
tion thei e made will bear repeating briefly. The investigation by 
experts is for the purpose of finding facts about occupations 
These facts are to be collected and orgamzed m such a way that 
counselors can use them in the guidance of students The object 
IS to obtain reliable facts. The purpose of the investigations 
by students is not primarily to discover new facts, although 
this may sometimes lesult, but to develop certain attitudes, to 
develop certain habits, to secure certain experiences that will 
help them in their occupational choices In other words, it is 
merely a teaching device The counselor or teacher must know 
the facts, at least m the large, befoie allowing the students to 
investigate. If he does not know the facts, he cannot check the 
investigations, he cannot Imow whether the things the student 
finds are facts We need both forms of investigation, but no 
good can come from confusmg the purposes of one with the 
purposes of the other. The investigation by students is like 
that done m history classes when topics are assigned to students 
for investigation No new facts of history are discovered, but 
the investigation is a very helpful device for the purposes of 
mstruction. 

7. Visits to Factories and Shops .—Another device often used is 
that of visitmg various industrial and commercial establish¬ 
ments. When well oigamzed, this has proved to be very helpful. 
The best results are obtained by careful cooperation with the 
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heads of these establishments In this way the teacher may 
find what parts of the shop can be visited, what can be seen, and 
when the visits may be made The teacher can give the superin¬ 
tendent or foreman a clear idea of what is wanted and, sometimes, 
even an outline of what would be helpful by way of explanation, 
Definite preparation of the class should precede the visit m 
order that they may know what to look for and that they may 
have a sufficient understanding of the operations to enable them 
to ask intelligent questions. After the visit the results should 
be discussed in class conferences and certain impoitant truths 
brought out clearly. Sometimes the conditions are such that 
the class as a whole cannot visit the shop, but must be divided 
up into small sections. 

The chief difficulties with this method are 

(1) That the time and expense involved m visits of whole 
classes are often so great as to make it impossible m all but a 
few cases. 

(2) There aie usually only a few establishments that will 
cooperate with the schools in such visits. In some, the processes 
aro secret and m others the conditions of the shop are such as 
to make visits impiacticablc. 

(3) A third difficulty often experienced is that the dirt, 
noise, and confusion are so great as to be decidedly disturbing 
elements, often obscuring entirely the operations themselves and 
creating a lasting dislike in the students for the occupation. 

8 The Use of Motion Pictures .—Many of these objections 
are avoided by the use of motion pictures The advantages of 
this device are (1) they can be used at any time the class needs 
them and used over and ovei if necessary; (2) the time and expense 
aie greatly reduced, for the occupation is brought to the class, (3) 
the pictures may be slowed up so as to show the actual operation; 

(4) the elements of dirt and noise, as well as of danger, are 
removed There are also some disadvantages, such as (1) 
inability to appreciate all the conditions of the occupation due to 
removal of noise and dirt, (2) inability to secure enough films to 
show the necessary occupations. Heads of industrial estab¬ 
lishments are chiefly interested in advertising their products, not 
in the showing off of them workers; accordingly, while it is 
comparatively easy to secure films showing industiial products 
and machinery, it is quite difficult to secure films showing workers 
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at work There are many films showing products but relatively 
few showing processes and still fewer showing what the workers 
really do and how they do it There is at piesent, however, an 
ample supply of excellent films for all practical pui poses. These 
can often be obtained for the mere cost of transportation 
Slides and pictures are also very helpful although they lack the 
reality of the motion picture ^ One of the best sources foi useful 
visual aids is the "1,200 set” prepared for the exhibit at the 
meeting of the National Vocational Guidance Association in 
Cleveland, Februaiy, 1929 This set contains 200 views of 
mining and mineial industries, 200 agricultural views and 800 
views of manufacturing industries. 

9. Talks by Business Men —Another device sometimes 
employed is to bring men and women prominent in different kinds 
of vocations to the school for talks on interesting and important 
phases of their occupation The presence of such persons in the 
school helps to focus attention upon the occupation. Sometimes 
such talks are very helpful, but it is difficult to secure just 
the right type of man or woman. Often, the efficient employer 
or superintendent is not a good speaker; sometimes such men take 
the opportunity to deliver an address or preach a seimon or do 
something other than to tell about their occupation It is usually 
best to let the speakei know in advance just what you wish 
him to do and furnish him with an outline of the points that 
should be emphasized. The class should be prepaied m advance 
for the talk and the points raised by the speaker should be 
discussed later in ordei to make the most out of the occasion 

The difficulties of using outside speakers are considerably 
reduced if the gioups are small and composed only of those inter¬ 
ested in the occupation. In Mumeapolis, Miss Wright reports 
a very successful plan of this kind worked out in cooperation 
with the Kiwams Club.^ After finding the vocational interests 

^ There are many firms that put out valuable films and slides Among the 
best are the following The Acme Motion Picture Projection Company, 
Chicago, Ill Tina firm will furnish for twenty-five cents a catalogue of 
free films and their sources, the DeVry School Films, Ine , 131 West 42d 
Street, New York, and 1111 Center Street, Chicago, produces reels of 
various occupations Lesson sheets accompany each subject, The Keystone 
View Company, Meadville, Pa 

^ Wright, Barbara H , A Method of Using the Group Conference as a 
Guidance Device, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 7 26-33, October, 
1928. 
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of members of the senior class, they are grouped according to 
these interests and a request for speakers is sent to the voca¬ 
tional guidance committee of the Kiwanis Club The speakers 
are very carefully selected and conferences are arranged. Before 
the conferences, the students are especially prepared by talks 
and readings. Since the conferences vary m size from eight to 
forty-five students, the talks are very informal and opportunity is 
given for questions The speakers are usually coached, more or 
less, by the counselor regarding the points m which the students 
are most interested The plan seems to work very well and has 
much to commend it, 

10. The Use of Biographies .—^The use of biographies has 
often been advocated and many biographies contain rich material 
for conference and for individual investigation. Kitson^ sug¬ 
gests a method of malang such studies more effective. It is 
concerned mainly with the steps the man or the woman took in 
arriving at the position he finally occupied m his vocation. 

The Use oe Biographies 

Biography is a highly dramatic source of such information During 
the past year I have been developing a method of using biography as 
an instrument of vocational guidance. I have prepared an outline 
which the pupil can follow, and after he has studied the lives of a few 
workers in an occupational field, he will have a pretty clear idea of the 
work he might do in that field and how he may prepare for it. The 
outline consists of a senes of questions which the pupil answers by 
studying the biography. I shall illustrate with a presentation of the 
work of the journalist based on a study of the life of S S McClure 

OUTLIUH FOB TBB StUDY OF A BiOGBAPHT 

study of the Journalist, S S McClure, as recorded in “My Autobiog¬ 
raphy” by S S McClure, New York Frederick A Stokes Company, 1914 
At what age did he decide to enter this occupation? Twenty-five (p 150) 
What was the most influential factor leading to this decision? He was 
offered a job in ihis field [p 160) 

What other occupations did he seriously consider? None 
In what other occupations did he engage before entering his final occupa¬ 
tion? Farmer {pp. 44, 04), teacher (p 133); peddler (pp, 102 ff. and 128 ff) 

1 ICiTSON, Habry D , Guidance a Major Problem of Secondary Schools, 
University of Pennsylvania Bulletin Vol XXIX, No 38, Sixteenth Annual 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, Philadelphia University of Pennsylvama, 
p 391 
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At what age did he enter his peimanont occnpation? Twenty-five (p 150) 
What was his first job m this field? Editor of house organ (p 148) 

How did he get his job? Asked for it (p 147) 

How much money did he make per month in this job? Not stated 
How long did he remain at it? Six months (p 161) 

What was hia second step on the ladder? Business for himself {syndicate) 
at the age of twenty-seven {pp 166 ff) 

How much money did he make here? Nothing the first year, about the 
sixth year the business netted approximalely $4,000 

Make a vocational ladder showing Age Eammgs 

a Number ot rungs on the ladder Magazine owner , 35 

b Earnings at each step Syndicate owner . 27 

c Length of time spent at each step Editor house organ . 25 

d Age on attainment of each step 

Social and Economic History 

What was the nationality of his parents? Irish (p 1) 

Were they poor, rich, or in comfortable circumstances? Poor 
Occupation of father? Carpenter 

At what age did he (the subject of this biography) begin to support 
himself? Eleven 

At what ago was he married? Twenty-six (p 26) 

Did his wife give any special assistance? Care of office and assistant 
editor (p 175) 

How many children ? Four {p 121) 

At what age did he die? Still Imng 

Educational History 

How many years did he spend in general education? TioerUy-one, with 
intermittent recesses taken in order to obtain funds 

How old was he when he completed his general education? Twenty-five 
What was his favorite subject m school? In elementary, arithmetic and 
history {p 17)^ in college, Greek and mathematics (p 68) 

At what age did he begin his technical education? There was no school of 
gournaltsm at that time 

How far from home did lie go for his advanced education? 200 miles 
What was his customary academic standing in 
a General education? Third in college class 
b Technical education? 

Did he earn his own way through college? Yes, entirely 
Did he go m debt for hia education? No 

This plan opens up many delightful and interesting possi¬ 
bilities. It IS comparatively simple and there is abundant 
material in nearly every library. Of course, it is necessary to 
be careful in the interpretation of such material. The steps 
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taken by a Lincoln in the course of his life cannot apply equally 
well to young men in this century; social, economic, and industrial 
conditions change, and the preparation considered essential m 
1860 has been largely superseded However, used with care, 
the biographical material is very suggestive and helpful. 

11. Pamphlets —In many school systems ceitain important 
facts have been taken from the investigations of occupations made 
by expeits, and presented in a form that would help the student m 
his consideration of various occupations. Good examples of this 
form of assistance are the outline of the course in Occupations in 
the Providence Schools and the Occupational Studies, Monograph 
Series, in the Pittsburgh schools. These give in condensed form 
some of the important facts about selected occupations and are 
used as outlines for study and class discussion Polders used 
in the schools in Chicago, Cincinnati, Baltimoie, and a number 
of other cities aim more directly at the student. The Chicago 
four-page folders have on the outside of each a pictuie of the 
worker or of some phase of the work and a caption such as 
“Do you want to Teach? Start Training Now ’’ Inside is 
given the usual outline of information about the occupation. 
On the last page is given a brief list of books to be read and the 
advice given, “Consult the vocahonal adviser in your school ot 
visit the vocational guidance bureau ” The Pittsburgh schools 
prepaie mimeographed sheets to give each student on various 
occupations. These are headed “Aie you Planning to Be 
a . . . ?” Brief information is given about the character of 
the work and the quahfications of the worker In many cases, 
as for law, medicine, etc, advice is given about the courses to 
be taken m the high school m preparation for the occupation 
These are used in the course on vocational civics oi as mateiial 
for group counseling or distributed directly to students and to 
parents. 

B. TRY-OUT AND EXPLORATORY COURSES 

1. The Scope of Try-out Courses —Another phase of guidance 
m the secondary school is connected with try-out and explora¬ 
tory courses. These have been described in Chap VIII It 
was there pointed out that there is little opportunity m the first 
two years of the junior high school for separate try-out courses 
and that we must rely very largely upon the required subjects 
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in the core curriculum for tiy-out and exploration. The fact 
was also emphasized that these lequired subjects, especially 
the general subjects, general science, general mathematics, 
general language, and general social studies, are rich in oppoituni- 
ties for try-out and exploration. In addition to these general 
subjects, there is further opportumty given in the electives 
offered To be effective as try-out, such courses must be offered 
before the time of choice of occupation or of the cuiriculum lead¬ 
ing to the occupation Schools do not usually offer electives in 
the seventh grade but begin the electives by a limited offeiing 
in the eighth grade. Here a choice is usually given of foreign 
language, junior business training, or further work in industrial 
arts In the mnth giade, while pieliminary choice of curriculum 
must be made, many other electives are offered, and it is still 
possible to change one’s curriculum when he reaches the senior 
high school. But these furnish tiy-out and exploration mostly 
for further school work. While they give useful occupational 
information, they do not afford much opportunity for direct 
try-out m definite vocational lines Many schools try to meet 
this need by offering short unit courses m vaiious fields as a 
means of exploiation. In the description of the woik in the 
schools of Okmulgee, Okla, m Chap VIII, pages 129 and 130, 
quite a variety of such courses is listed. These lange from 
Enghsh-Latin courses to defimte vocational shop work Pitts¬ 
burgh^ offers try-out courses of two kinds: (1) all boys who enter 
the seventh grade are given their shop work m the “general shop ” 

In. the same way, the general mathematics and general science aim 
to cover a wider field of subject matter m those respective sciences 
than was formerly done, so the general shop provides the boy with a 
taste of not merely one type of hand work, but five or six Here will 
be found equipment for teaching printing, wood turning, wood bench- 
work, simple electrical wiring, sheet-metal work, and light machine 
work. Boys in these classes are kept on one kind of work about five 
weeks at a time and are then moved on to some different kind of work. 
By the time a boy has had four hours per week for a semester or longer 
both teacher and student have had a fair chance to find out whether 
the boy has any aptitude at all for shop work, and if he has, in which 
kind he wdl probably do his best work 

^ PiTTSBUBQH Public Schools, Pittsburgh Board of Education, Voca¬ 
tional Guidance Bulletin, 1922, pp 29-31 
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(2) Boys electing the Technical Course in the eighth and ninth 
grades are given a rotation of shops. Each boy is scheduled for 
one shop for four hours per week for ten weeks At the close of 
this tune, he is moved to another shop until he has had in each of 
the type shops an opportunity to try work which is more advanced 
in character than that which is offered in the general shop. 
These two try-out courses give very valuable information 
for the counselor and helpful experience to the boys, themselves, 
they illustrate nicely the impossibihty of separating the various 
phases of guidance in actual practice Each phase is distinct, 
both phases of guidance require both forms and both at the same 
time 

2. Student Clubs and Activities .—In addition to the subjects 
outlined in the curriculum, the various clubs and student activi¬ 
ties furnish an opportunity for tryout and exploration that is often 
very useful in occupational choice. The school paper, in both its 
editorial and its business aspects, enables students to test them¬ 
selves and to find whether they have any real interest and ability 
in writing, in editorial work, or in managing the financial side of 
the paper The music clubs and orchestra and glee club give 
real exploratory experiences for occupations involving musical 
ability and interest. Other clubs, such as the radio club, 
science club, art club, camera club, etc , also give a chance for 
exploration in a somewhat more unconventional atmosphere 
than do the regular studies. They also provide for a wider 
range of activities than the regular curriculum. Where the 
vocational try-out objective is mcluded, the organization of 
these activities may be made much more useful and effective. 

3 Out-of-school Jobs .—Another source of tryout and explora¬ 
tion that has been previously mentioned is that of out-of-school 
jobs and vacation jobs. Not only can the work done by students 
around the home and in casual jobs be utilized to help the 
student understand himself, but the counselor can often provide 
such opportunities for the student. No school shop can exactly 
duplicate real shop conditions and shop atmosphere. When the 
boy tackles a real j ob, he secures real experience. This experience 
will show him what the trade or industry demands of its workers 
and will reveal interests and abihties To secure the maximum 
benefit, such out-of-school work should be carefully followed up 
and supervised; without such follow up and supervision the more 
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or less desultory vocational experience obtained in these jobs 
IS often either wasted entirely or made positively mjurious, 

4. Supervision of Try-out Activities. —In considering the value 
of try-out and exploratory work, we should bear m mind that 
such work is not m and of itself valuable; there is nothing 
inherent in it that makes it worth while It must be made 
valuable and will bring m adequate returns only when carefully 
organized and supervised. Because a boy works on a delivery 
wagon, he does not necessarily receive experience in business that 
will help him; because a girl sells aluminum utensils from house 
to house, she does not necessarily get points of view that will 
help her decide what she wants to do. The results may be, 
and often are, purely neutral; a positive aversion to all kinds of 
employment may even be produced. Just as we may be in the 
most wonderful historical surroundings and not be benefited 
by it unless their presence and significance are pointed out to us, 
so a boy or a girl may be in the midst of valuable occupational 
experiences and never reahze it unless these experiences are 
pointed out and their significance revealed. Mere experience 
seldom helps, supervised, directed experience is essential if the 
greatest value is to result. 

IV, Vocational Guidance in College 

1. Attitude of Liberal Arts Colleges. —Colleges and umversities 
have done httle in an organized way to assist their students in 
their vocational choices Professional schools, such as schools of 
education, teachers colleges, law schools, dental schools, and 
schools of medicine, take for gi anted that the entering students 
have already chosen their vocation. They offer courses calcu¬ 
lated to train for certain vocations, but take little responsibility 
beyond this. Liberal arts colleges are, for the most part, 
organized and administered without reference to vocations. 
Some aflfirm that a liberal education has nothing m common with 
vocational training; that a student cannot get the maximum 
benefit from a college course if his mind is filled with thoughts 
about preparation for a vocation. This attitude precludes any 
vocational study or vocational assistance. 

2. The Development of College Guidance Work. —Influenced by 
the steadily increasing financial difficulties and the competition 
with large, well-endowed state universities, both of which 
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necessitate a campaign to secure a larger student body, and 
influenced also by a clear recognition of their responsibility to 
society for the training of leaders, some liberal aits colleges have 
departed from this traditional attitude and are giving serious 
consideration to ways and means of assisting students in their 
vocational choices 

Some, like Gnnnell College, have established departments 
of Vocational Guidance for the specific purpose of assisting 
students in the study of vocations and helping them in their 
vocational choices. The most common agency established is 
the personnel department. This department, while primarily 
intended to help in the selection of students for entrance and in 
the adjustment of them to the college life, nevertheless, does 
often give incidental help in vocational guidance. The help 
given by these agencies is largely that of counsel and was 
discussed in Chap. XVIII. 

3 The Junior College —The reorganization of secondary and 
collegiate education on the jumor-senior college plan materially 
assists m the solution of the problem of vocational guidance 
in the college. The University of Chicago has been organized 
on this basis since its foundation, and many other umversities 
have adopted the plan. This provides for a common basis of 
work for all in the first two years of the college and for more 
complete specialization beginnmg with the junior year. This 
makes it possible to oigamze the work of the freshman and 
sophomore years in such a way as to provide for exploration and 
try-out work like that of the junior high school. After two years 
of such work, carefully supervised, the student should be able 
to choose his maj or work and his occupation much more intelli¬ 
gently than under the present plan. This advantage is more 
theoretical than real at present, for, as a rule, colleges and univer¬ 
sities have not yet seen the possibilities of the plan nor recognized 
its importance for purposes of guidance. 

While colleges and universities as a whole have not yet begun 
to realize the need for assistmg students in making their voca¬ 
tional choices, some few are doing pioneer work and are selling 
the idea so well that rapid progress will undoubtedly result. 

QUESTIONS 

1 In giving instruction in vocations, kow can we avoid, prejudicing stu¬ 
dents for or against certain occupations? 
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2 What fallacy may there be in the statement, “Jacob Ena prepared 
himself for his life work in such-and-such ways, therefore this is the best 
preparation for me?” 

3 How early in the school course should instruction in occupations be 
given? What are the criteria for determming this? 

4 Are the purposes of a liberal education opposed to that of vocational 
preparation? Why? 

5 What are the hmitations of try-out and exploratory work in school? 
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METHODS OF GUIDANCE WITH RELATION TO 
OCCUPATIONS {Continued) 

(CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION, PLACEMENT, AND FOLLOW-UP) 
I. The Choice op an Occupation 

1. ResponsihUty for Choice .—It may be well for us to discuss 
briefly how the choice of an occupation should be made. The 
point aheady emphasized many times should again be repeated— 
the choice must not be made for the student by the counselor 
It really should be made in a cooperative way by frequent 
conferences between parents, student, and counselor. It is the 
duty of the counselor to assist m the way that has already been 
described, but the responsibility for choice does not rest and 
cannot rest with the counselor; it must be borne by the student 
or his parents. 

2. Important Elements .—In making this important decision, 
certain elements should be taken into consideration both by the 
counselor in his assistance and by the student in his choice 
There are many lists of these elements now in print Among the 
most important are 

1 Suitability for tlio oooupation, mvolying ability, physical, and mental 
characteristics 

2 Service to society 

3 Satisfaction m the work 

4 Financial returns, immediate and future. 

6 Opportunity foi employment 

6 Opportunity for advancement 

7 Health conditions 

8 Social conditions. 

This list differs in some respects from that given on page 328 
Either form may be used; the chief difference is due to the differ¬ 
ence m function of the two lists: the one given on page 328 
serves as an outline for the study of an occupation; the list here 

342 
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given stresses the elements to be taken into consideration in the 
choice of an occupation 

3. Service to Society —It is obvious that first m importance 
stands the ability of the student to succeed. Does he have the 
intelligence, the specific abilities, and other characteristics 
necessary for success? Included in this are the necessaiy edu¬ 
cation and training required. Almost equally important are 
service to society, and joy or satisfaction in the work itself. 
These two are very close together in importance, but service 
should come first Social contribution is fundamental and the 
joy that comes from consciousness of being of service is a higher 
joy than that coming from mere pleasure in the work of the 
occupation. But it should be clear that if we are to expect 
young people to choose occupations with reference to service, 
such choice must come after long training in the home and school 
that em'phasizes service. If the child is tiained to be selfish, to 
get his own way, and to think only of himself, we cannot expect 
that he will choose an occupation for service His choice will 
surely be primarily for financial returns and for advancement, 
with the added idea of an occupation that involves as little actual 
effort as possible 

4 Joy in the Work .—But joy m the work is a very important 
factor. One should, if possible, choose an occupation that 
interests him, in which he can get joy and satisfaction. This not 
only makes possible a greater expenditure of energy but also 
provides for individual development and individual happiness 
Vocational guidance has often seemed to take for granted that 
the majority of workers are dissatisfied with their work, that it is 
distasteful to them. Hoppock’s mvestigation’- casts some doubt 
upon this assumption. Apparently, satisfaction with one's work 
may be acquired; one may even come to like an occupation that 
was originally distasteful or for which one is unsuited But we 
must admit that some types of occupation provide very little 
possibility of enjoyment on the job Probably only morons can 
really enjoy the endless, "year-long, age-long” repetition of 
purely mechanical processes. The earnings of such jobs are 
often higher than those of other types of job. What, then, is the 
worker to do? Let us in this connection remember that the 

^ Hoppock, Robbbt, a Report on. Studies of JoTi Satisfaction, to be 
published by the National Occupational Conference, New York. 
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occupation is only a part of the life of every individual. It is not 
all of it, even though some would have us believe it is. It may 
not even be the most important part of life. If we are to be 
faced with considerable increase m the number of automatic 
machines, with the consequent speeding up of production and 
a four-hom- day and five-day week as some predict, it may be 
that some man, or some woman, will and should deliberately 
choose an occupation that is purely mechanical, m which there 
IS no joy for him, because by so doing he can earn enough money 
to support himself and his family and spend ihe rest of the time in 
doing something that he does enjoy —his avocation. The important 
thing is that somewhere in his life he shall experience joy m 
doing things, he shall have satisfaction in his work Not a few 
strong men, successful in their work and respected by all, have 
deliberately given up their occupation and have gone to a remote 
place, talang their books with them They have been content 
to make a bare living by trapping or gardening so that they could 
be free to read, to meditate, to enjoy the things that to them 
really counted for most. Were they wise in their choice? Who 
shall say? Perhaps they have “chosen the better part” and it 
shall not be taken away from them The point to be emphasized 
here is merely this. that in choosing a life work, the whole life of 
the individual should be taken into consideration. Adams, in 
“The Epic of America,” voices the belief of a constantly increas¬ 
ing number of thoughtful men when he casts doubt upon the 
prevailing American philosophy of work and efficiency as basic 
for modern society. 

5 Time of Choice. —The problem of when the choice of occupa¬ 
tion should be made is a perplexing one. Some maintain that all 
children should decide before they enter high school; others 
think the decision should be made before they enter college, and 
most people agiee that it should come before they finish college. 
A moment’s consideiation will clearly show that no absolute 
rule can be made Obviously, choices should usually be made 
before the child leaves school But children leave school at 
very different times. At least two-thirds never complete high 
school, and probably not more than 10 out of 100 of those who 
complete high school ever finish college. The time of choice, 
then, in the sense of choice of a specific occupation, must vary 
Some children should choose an occupation by the time they are 
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m the eighth grade, others can safely delay it until they are -well 
along in their college course. Present conditions indicate that the 
choice may wisely be deferred at least until the end of the junior 
high school. The best advice to give is not to rush the choice, 
go slow, consider carefully, watch and wait. As a matter of 
fact, in most cases the choice is made m a progressive way 
by piogressive elimination. If a child drops out of school before 
high school is completed, his choice is restricted to those occupa¬ 
tions for which high-school and college courses are not necessary 
He IS at once ruled out of the professions. Again, if he does not 
go to college, the higher professions are closed to him. Theoret¬ 
ically, the farther a person goes in school, the more occupations 
are open to him, but actually the farther he goes, the more 
restricted the choice usually is That is, the boy who goes to 
college points toward the higher professions or certain forms 
of business. His choice is progressively restricted so that when 
he completes college the choice is not so difficult as it might seem 
6 Pi ovtsion for Choice and Rechoice .—Provision should always 
be made in school for choice and rechoice. The first choices of 
the student are not necessarily final Investigations differ in 
their findings regarding the permanency of vocational interests 
of children All studies agree, however, that there aie many 
changes in choice during the years of the secondary school 
Eaily choices should be regarded by the counselor as purely 
provisional. They should be utilized always in the study of 
occupations and in the study of the student who has made the 
choice They provide some of the best types of motivation foi 
study. Not all students should be urged to select an occupation 
while m high school, as has already been pomted out, remaining 
m school for further study almost automatically restricts the 
choice We need educated men and women m all lines of occupa¬ 
tions, however, especially do we need intelligent leaders in 
industry, and college-trained men should consider carefully the 
possibilities of leadership in industrial work. The opportunities 
in all lines of work should be clearly revealed to students in high 
school and college We do not wish to make any distinction in 
honor or value among occupations; all should be considered 
equally worthy. It is very apparent that different occupations 
or different jobs in the same occupation call for varying degrees 
of intelligence and general abihty. A distinct social waste and 
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individual unhappiness, as well, usually result when a man with 
a high degree of intelligence and large general ability spends his 
energies in a job or an occupation that does not utilize this 
intelligence and ability. When possible, people should select 
occupations, or jobs in occupations, that call for their highest 
ability, and provision must be made for them to secure work in 
such occupations. Smce success in school and college is indica¬ 
tive of superior intelligence and, perhaps, high general ability, 
the college-trained men and women should go into occupations or 
jobs that can utilize these abilities. These arc what are called 
the “higher” occupations or managerial positions in industrial 
occupations. On this account, continuance in school itself is a 
method of restricting the choice of occupation. 

7 A Suggested Use of Mental Test Scores in Occupational 
Choice —Many attempts have been made to use the material 
collected from the result of the Army Alpha tests The results 
of these tests are by no means satisfactory as measures of ability 
in various occupations, but they are practically the only material 
we have, and, within hmits, they may be used to good advantage 
The following plan is suggestive of what may be done. The 
method here described may be used in the tentative selection 
of an occupation by an individual as an aid to the study of occupa¬ 
tions in class. 

In Table XXXVII (p. 348), there is a composite scale at the 
top The base of this is the scores on the Army Alpha test from 0 
to 220, these are given m the numbers below the lower line The 
numbers above this line represent the approximate mental 
ages on these scores as given by De Voss ^ Other approximations 
have been made, and, while there is no exact agreement, the ones 
given are fairly satisfactory Above this scale is another one 
indicating, very roughly, the approximate Intelligence Quotients 
on the same Army Alpha scores Since the men tested in the 
army were all adults above sixteen years of age, and since it is 
generally accepted that intelhgence, as defined, does not mcrease 
after that time, we have taken sixteen as the chronological age 
for all and divided the mental age at each stage by the sixteen and 
in this way have obtained the Intelligence Quotients as indicated 

1 Db Voss, Ja-MBs C , A Manual of Instructions for Use with the Army 
Alpha Intelhgence Tests, Emporia, Kan . Bureau of Educational Measure¬ 
ments and Standards, Kansas State Normal School, 1922, p 24 
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on the scale This, of course, is very rough, hut is probably 
accurate enough foi our purpose 

Below the scale is a table giving the Army Alpha scores for 
selected occupations. Column 1 gives 41 occupations, columns 
2 and 3 are estimates of Army Alpha scores made from the chart 
in Army Mental tests^ and corrected by reference to the Yerkes 
report listed in the bibliography These columns show for the 
41 occupations the medians and middle 50 percentiles of all 
men tested by the Alpha and the Beta tests in the army The 
three occupations, (1) teachers m the elementary school, (2) 
lawyers, and (3) teachers in high school and college are estimated: 
no data are given for these in the Army tests Columns 4 to 5 
give the median and middle 50 percentile Alpha scores of men 
listed as journeymen in various occupations These mate¬ 
rials are taken from Table 377 (pp. 824-827) in the Yerkes report.^ 
There is no exact estimate of the relative intelligence of appren¬ 
tices, journeymen, and experts in different occupations The 
nearest approach to this is m the Yerkes report Heie the 
differences between those who called themselves “journeymen” 
or “experts” and those who called themselves “apprentices” 
are noted for a considerable number of occupations. Even in the 
table (pp 348-349) it will be seen that these differences are suffi¬ 
ciently large to be significant in only a few occupations. In 
general, the significance is most marked in Groups I and II, 
with some of those in Group III also showing sigmficance. 

The scores for journeymen naay be significant for certain 
occupations in Groups I, II and III. If, as seems to be indicated, 
journeymen and experts m these occupations are of higher 
intelligence, it might be advisable for a young man of high 
intelligence to enter one of these so-called “lower grade” occupa¬ 
tions with the expectation that his advancement will be rapid. 
This seems to be borne out by a number of case studies of boys 
who actually did this and who were speedily advanced to higher 
positions in the vocation. This may be especially true of mana¬ 
gerial positions in these occupations 

1 Ahmy Mental Tests, Washington Government Printing Office, 1918, 
p 23 

* Yerkes, Robert M., Psychological Examining m the United States^ 
Army, Memcnrs of the National Academy of Sciences, Vol XV, WashingtoniJ; 
Government Printing Office, 1921, pp. 824-835. 
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Opposite each occupatioa are shown the approximate amount 
of schooling considered necessary (column 6) and the number 
of yeais of additional or special traimng required to enter the 
occupation or that is generally considered desirable (column 7)d 
At the top of the scale are indicated the approximate lower limits 
for success in high school and also in college. This follows 
Tcrman's^ estimate. 

No claim is made for complete accuracy in this scale or in 
the table. The inaccuracy in using the army figures as a basis 
for success in occupations is freely admitted This has been 
discussed in Chap. IX, page 153 The mental age equivalents 
as given by De Voss differ from those given by Doll, and others, 
but the differences are not enough to reduce whatever value the 
method here described may have. 

Sixteen years is taken as the base age for the limit of increase 
in intelligence, following Terman, for the reason that it is the 
middle ground. Otis takes eighteen years and Dearborn 
fourteen and one-half years Dearborn is probably more nearly 
correct for the entire unselected group. The further logical 
absurdity of accepting sixteen years as the limit of growth but 
still computing mental ages above tins limit is fully recogmzed. 
The only extenuations for this are (1) that many still use this 
method, and (2) that, for purposes of estimate in school, we 
need some measure of intelhgence that will approximately 
indicate intelhgence equal to that of the upper lange of scores 
in the Alpha Test 

The table may be used in various ways One or two will be 
indicated, others will readily suggest themselves. 

Method I Intblugbncb Scobbs as a Basis 

A When the mdividnal is eighteen years old or more 

1 Fmd the mental age by any standard test (If Army Alpha is used, 
mental age is not necessary) 

‘ In the present chaotic condition of the apprenticeship system, it is 
impossible to state with any definiteness the number of years of additional 
trammg required Accordingly, only a few checks are placed in this column 
Local conditions should be investigated and the amount of additional tram- 
ing for each occupation deteimmed with reference to the conditions, 

“ Turman, L M., The Intelhgence of School Children, Boston. Houghton 
Mifidin Company, 1919, pp 78, 79, 281, 282. 
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2 Mark the place on the scale that corresponds to this mental age 

3. From the table, find the occupation whose median mental age or 
alpha score is nearest to that of the mdmdual Indicate the median 

of this occupation by a cross X and the range of the middle 60 
per cent by lines 

4 From the table select all occupations whose medians fall within this 
range; place cheek marks on these occupations As a rough meas¬ 
ure we may say that, as far as intelhgence is concerned, the individ¬ 
ual would be successful in any of the occupations checked in 
column 2 

6. From the table, find the amounts of general education and of 
specific training required for these occupations and indicate by a 
cheek in columns 4 and 6 any occupations requiring an amount of 
general education or specific training equal to that now possessed 
hy the individual or that he la likely to be able or la willing to secure 
All occupations requiring more than he will be able to secure will 
be eliminated. We should take for further consideration only 
those occupations checked for all the categories so far listed A 
further help -will be to consider the lower limit of intelligence for 
high school and college in the scale above If he does not have a 
degree of intelligence equal to the lower limit required for college, 
the occupations beyond this limit would be eliminated. 

6 The next step would he to determine what specific or specialized 
abilities, if any, are required for any of the occupations so far 
selected As far as reliable tests have been constructed to deter- 
mme the range of specific abilities required, the individual should 
he tested to determine whether he has the abilities required for 
such occupations. The list of occupations should be restricted 
by the ehmination of those for which he does not have the necessary 
abihties. 

7 If there are sex quahfications or definite physical requiiements for 
any of the occupations in this restneted list, it can he still further 
reduced by the elimination of occupations requirmg quahfications 
not possessed hy the individual 

8 We now have a final list of occupations in any one of which the 
mdmdual may be successful so far as intelhgence, general educa¬ 
tion, and special training, apeciahzed abilities, sex, and physical 
qualifications are concerned These occupations thus mdicated 
should then be studied intensively from other points of view 
Among these the most important are 

a Attractiveness for the mdividual 
b Service rendered 
c Remuneration 
d Possibility of advancement 
e Permanency 
f Social status 
g Physical surroundmgs 

h. Hours of service and general conditions of employment 
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Thus by a process of progressive elimination the problem of the occupation 
chosen may be very much simphfied 
B When the individual is under eighteen years old 

1, Find the intelligence quotient by any standard intelligence test. 
Place a check on the scale and extend it so that it crosses the lower 
line 

2 Proceed as in A, 

Method II Gbnekal Edttcation as a Basis 

A Determine the amount of general education that can be secured and 
check the occupations thus designated 

B Determme the occupation whose median intelligence is nearest the 
intelligence of the individual 

C Check those occupations whose medians he within the 50 per cent 
range of the occupation 

D The occupations not checked in all of the columns 2, 3, 4, and 5 would 
be eliminated 

E Proceed as m I 

The use of the table may be made clear by one or two 
illustrations: 

Data John Smith 
Age, 16 

Mental age, 17 
Tenth grade 

Can complete high school and take one year of special training 

On the scale, place a check at mental age seventeen This 
indicates an Alpha score of approximately 122 In the table, 
find the occupation whose median score is closest to this This 
happens to be that of the civil engineer Check this occupation 
The middle 50 percentile for cml engineers is 94 to 156. Check 
all occupations whose medians fall within this range They 
lange from filing clerk to teacher in high school or college. 
Check all these occupations. This boy might, as far as intelli¬ 
gence is concerned, succeed m any of these occupations. It 
probably would not be best for him to consider occupations 
much lower than that of filing clerk if he can secure the trammg 
necessary to enter higher occupations. Since he cannot go on 
to college or take more than one year of special training, the 
occupations listed m the professional group (Group V) are closed 
to him His choice is then restricted to the following, filing 
clerk, general clerk, nurse, bookkeeper, mechanical draughtsman, 
stenographer or typist, and accountant. He can reasonably 
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expect to secure the training necessary for any of these occupa¬ 
tions. He would then proceed to study the various occupations, 
following, as far as practicable, the outline on page 152. If 
prefeired, the method suggested in II could be followed We 
would first select the occupations requiring a high-school educa¬ 
tion. These would be those grouped under IV. From among 
these select the occupation whose median mtelligence is nearest 
that of John; this would be that of accountant. Proceed as 
before and, of the occupations already checked, select those that 
fall within the middle 50 per cent scores of the accountant. This 
would include occupations Nos. 28 to 34. Proceed as before. 

Data: Jean Hunter 
Age, 18 
Twelfth grade 
Scholastic rank high 
Can take two additional years of work. 

Since no data regarding intelhgence scores are given, we must 
proceed from some other basis. Disregarding the scale at the 
top and proceeding according to Method II, place a check 
opposite all occupations that requiie a high-school education 
These will molude all of those included among the Business and 
Clerical occupations and, in addition, the Elementary Teacher 
group m Group V. Since Jean can afford to take two additional 
years of work, check for special consideration those occupations 
already checked that require one or two years of additional 
preparation. The hst then would be narrowed down to photog¬ 
rapher, band musician, general electrician, telegrapher, nurse, 
bookkeeper, accountant, and elementary school teacher. She 
might also consider telephone operator. The occupations 
thus indicated may then be studied with reference to special 
abilities required, any sex limitations, and general desirability 
The limitations due to sex would, at once probably narrow the 
selection by excluding band musician and general electrician 
although m exceptional cases these might be included. 

II. PlxACEMBNT 

1 Over-empha^s upon Placement .—When the guidance move¬ 
ment started, it was thought of as concerned mostly with the 
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placement of workers. The slogan was, “Prevent the square 
peg from getting into the round hole ” “Help the square pegs 
to get into the square holes ” That is, the chief aim of vocational 
gmdance was to steer people into jobs where they could do their 
best work. For a time there seemed to be real danger that all 
the time and money would be spent upon the placement of stu¬ 
dents, finding jobs for them, rather than upon the more funda¬ 
mental parts of guidance. This was a need that had a direct and 
immediate appeal to business men, and money could more readily 
be obtained for this than for the other part of the guidance 
program where the results were not so immediate. It was, how¬ 
ever, emphasizing what should be considered as the final results 
rather than the more important preparation. This danger has 
largely passed and we no longer need to fear overemphasis upon 
this phase of the work. Some, as Brewer and Proctor, do not 
regard placement (job-gettmg) as an educational function and 
thmk that if the work of guidance is well done the job-gettmg 
will take care of itself; parents and children will be able to secure 
jobs satisfactorily 

2. Placement as Essential to Guidance .—^This view has much 
to support it, but IS fundamentally unsound, especially when we 
remember that education is lifelong and concerned as much with 
how a person uses his abilities as how he acquires them, with 
adjustments to activities, jobs, etc., as well as with the develop¬ 
ment of the skills necessary for success. Moreover, vocational 
guidance cannot be efficiently admmistered without the informa¬ 
tion to be gamed by placement and without the contacts with 
employers that can be secured only in tliis way. Placement 
involves both preparation of the student for securing a position 
and assistance in getting the job. It no more takes away the 
imtiative of the individual in gettmg jobs than guidance in the 
selection of a college takes away the imtiative of student and 
parents in getting into a college. Both are sometimes admm¬ 
istered so that initiative is taken away; but it is not necessarily 
so, and when done in this way it violates the underlying principle 
of gmdance so often stated—that guidance should help the 
student to solve his own problems, should aim to make him 
independent of assistance. 

3 Placement as a Public Responsibility .—Experience has 
shown that placement is best administered when the agency doing 
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this work is a public agency Private placement bureaus often 
do a real service, but are and must be run for money and too 
often exploit the candidate for the financial returns to the agency 
They are inteiested in the money that comes from placements 
Public agencies are free from that temptation. They are m a 
position to render the best service both to the individual and to 
the employer. Ordinarily, it is more important to get the right 
job than to get a job The school is in a position of special 
importance and it has a special responsibihty for placement 
because it is interested in the welfare and the development of 
the individual No other agency feels this responsibility as 
keenly as does the school. In addition to this, the school has 
had the individual for many years and knows more about him 
than does any other agency. It is thus in a position to give the 
employer intimate and exact information about the student and 
to deteimine what type of occupation is best suited to the student 
himself. We must, then, accept placement as one of the func¬ 
tions of the school. It may not be entirely the obligation of the 
school, but the school should certainly share m the work. A 
central placement service for an entire city is, beyond doubt, 
very essential, but there must be a branch office or a placement 
representative in each school. Placement work far removed 
from contact with individual students and with teacheis who 
know the students can never be effective, it is bound to be more or 
less mechanical; conceived of as such a mechanical process, it is 
not a function that can be called “educational.” 

4. Contacts with Employers .—^The first job of schools in pre¬ 
paring for placement is securing contacts with employers so 
that they will keep the school mformed about their needs, about 
vacancies as soon as they occur. This means not only establish¬ 
ing avenues of information but securing the sympathetic coopera¬ 
tion of employers. Confidence in the judgment of the placement 
officer is, hence, one of the essentials. For this reason, place¬ 
ment officers in school make efforts to establish personal contacts 
with employers, and schools should provide for continuity of 
service of placement officers. 

5. Assistance in Securing a Job .—^The next step m the process 
IS to assist the student in his search for a job and m his application 
for the job. Nearly all the textbooks used in the vocational 
civics classes, or classes on occupations, have excellent material 
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on this point. Miss Edith J Veitch^ has brought together some 
valuable suggestions under the headings; 


1 Personal Appearance 
2, Favorable Impressions 

3 Unfavorable Impressions 

4 How to Fill Out an Application Blank 


Gowin, Wheatley and Brewer, “ Occupations,Chap V, is 
especially good, and Bate and Wilson, “Studies in Vocational 
Information,"® Chap. XI, is excellent. The folders used in the 
Pittsburgh schools are interesting and helpful The helps com¬ 
piled by the Committee on Gmdanee of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals'^ show the general character of 
the suggestions and arc given below 


Bbfoee Yon Leave 

tome to interview a prospective 
employer, determine to succeed in 
gettmg the position Remember to 
Make yourself clean and tidy 
Comb your hair 
Shave 

Clean your teeth 
Mamcure your nails 
Shme your shoes 
Wear a clean shirt and collar 
Press and brush your clothes 
Replace all missing buttons 
Remove gaudy pins and advertising 
buttons 

Wear a hat or cap that goes well 
with your suit 

Take any letters of recommendation 
you may have 
Cany a clean handkerchief 


When Yon Arrive 

at the place where you intend to 
apply for a position, it will be to 
your advantage if you remember to 
Glance at your personal appearance 
before entering 
Leave your cigarette outside 
Kill any tobacco odor on your breath 
Remove any candy or gum from 
your mouth 

Remove your hat or cap on entermg 
Ask only for the person you are to 
interview 

Remain outside “Private Office” 
until told to enter 
Refrain from interrupting a conver¬ 
sation 

Intioduoe yourself, state your rea¬ 
sons for calling, and present card of 
introduction 


^ Vbitch, Edith J , Applying for a Position, Vocahonnl Guidance Maga¬ 
zine, 7 79-82, November, 1928 

2 Gowin, E B , Wheatley, W A, and Brewer, J. M , Occupations, 
Boston. Ginn and Company, 1916 

^ Bate, W G , and Wilson, Eliza A , Studies m Vocational Information, 
New York- Longmans, Green & Co., 1926 

■* National Association of Secondary-school Principals, Committee 
on Guidance, Guidance m Secondary Schools, Bulletin No 19, Cicero, lU., 
January, 1928, p 31. 
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When You Arrive 

Remain standing until invited to be 
seated 

Sit comfortably m your chair 
Do not slouch 

Be willing to take a test to show your 
ability 

Be courteous all the time 
Show willingness to return for a 
second interview 

Let the employer do most of the 
talking 

Information from employers shows 
that the young men who are hired 
and succeed are the ones who remem¬ 
ber these pointers all the time 

The suggestions given by the Guidance Committee and by 
Miss Veitch are used in vocational civics classes, in homeroom 
conferences, and in personal conferences with individual students 
Some schools dramatize the situation of seeking a job m such a 
way that the various points brought out m the suggestions are 
clearly shown and the necessity for such things as dress and 
good manners emphasized. 

The bulletin board is very useful in emphasizmg points that 
should be kept m mind and in calling attention to important 
matters of a more general nature Striking passages from a 
story are copied, or a stanza from a poem that carries a definite 
message, or the advice of some captain of industry such as 
Schwab’s “Ten Commandments of Success " 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF SUCCESS 
Chablbs M Schwab 

1 Work hard. Hard work is the best investment a man can make 

2 Study hard Knowledge enables a man to work more intelli¬ 
gently and effectively 

3 Have vnihahve Ruts often deepen, into graves 

4 Love your work. Then you will find pleasure in mastering it 

5 Be exact Slipshod methods bung slipshod results 

6 Have the spirit of conquest Thus you can successfully battle 
and overcome difficulties 

7 Cultivate personality, Personahty is to the man what perfume 

iR +n fbp flower 


Before You Leave 

Carry money for carfare and lunch 
Leave early enough to keep your 
appointment on time 
The testimony of several young 
men has shown that many prospec¬ 
tive positions are forfeited through 
failure to remember these important 
details. 
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8. Helf and share with others. The real teat of busineaa greatness 
liea in giving opportunities to others 

9. Be demoeratic Unless you feel right toward your fellow men, 
you can never be a successful leader of men 

10 In all things do your lest The man who has done his best has 
done everything. The man who has done less than his best has done 
nothing. 

The material placed on the bulletin boards is changed frequently 
so that students will be constantly expecting some new message, 

6. Placement Offices —Nearly every city of any size has some 
form of placement work. Sometimes this is unorganized, being 
conducted mostly m separate schools and sometimes highly 
organized in a central placement service. It is, however, recog¬ 
nized as an obligation that rests upon the school and that should 
not be left to commercial agencies. 

Ill, Follow-up and Employment Supervision 

1. Importance of Follow-up, —^Follow-up and employment 
supervision is in many respects more important than mere 
placement. There aie many problems that do not arise until 
the worker is actually on the job, and some of these are extremely 
difficult for the individual to solve without assistance. Many 
firms have personnel departments that definitely assist m the 
adjustments most necessary for the new worker. Some of these 
departments are very efficient and take a real interest m the 
worker. Many are run almost entirely from the standpoint 
of getting the most out of the worker, without regard to his 
own individual interests or needs. Here, again, is shown the 
advantage the school has m the follow-up work because it is 
concerned chiefly with the worker and with his needs and inter¬ 
ests and not merely with gettmg the most work done. Many 
firms do nothing to help the young worker; he succeeds or fails 
by his own unaided efforts. When he fails, he is discharged and 
must get another job. 

The placement and follow-up agency of the school attempts 
not only to find a suitable job for the boy, but to help him in 
getting adjusted to it and to assist him in securing advancement 
in it. It also tries to help the boy to get the most training 
possible out of temporary or juvenile occupations and to provide 
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for continuity of growth from job to job so that the progress 
from one job to another is contmuaily toward better occupations. 

2. Difficulty of Follow-up —^This is the part of the guidance 
program that is most difficult to finance and to administer 
It takes an enormous amount of time and considerable money 
to follow up those who have left school and gone into occupations. 
It is so easy to lose sight of the individual; often he does not 
want to be followed up and frequently employers resent such 
attempts as unwarranted mteiference with their business. In 
spite of these handicaps, the work of following up students 
after they have left school is steadily progressing. 

3. The Boston Plan .—Probably Boston has the most efficient 
system of follow-up of any large city All young persons who 
are placed by the vocational Guidance Department are followed 
up by means of visits to employers and through the evening 
office hour to which the registrants are invited for interview 
In addition to this, special follow-up studies are made. 

. . . each year from six to nine months after graduation the depart¬ 
ment endeavors to get m touch with each graduate registered by 
sending out letters and questionnaires, by telephone calls, and by 
home visits From the data accumulated a report is made up and 
sent to each school principal, giving him detailed information on each 
graduate, including the name of the school or college which the pupil 
IS attending, the names of employers who have employed him, the 
nature of the occupations engaged in, and the wages or salaries received 
Summaries are made up showing also the proportion of graduates of 
each school who are attending colleges and other schools and the 
proportion who are at work, taking evening-school courses, etc. 

Records of registrants are filed alphabetically by the school last 
attended and in the case of high-school students are subdivided by 
the year of graduation or withdrawal The kind of work desired is 
indicated on the registration card by fastening clips to the cord in one 
or more of ten spaces, the clips being of different colors to indicate 
whether the registrant is at school, is employed, desires change of 
work, etc. An alphabetical index of active and closed cases is kept, 
showing the date of registration and the school last attended Pertinent 
information about any individual received in the course of follow-up 
work IS entered on the personal record card of the registrant Cards 
recording the results of investigation of employing firms are classified 
accordmg to the occupational classification used by the United States 
Census Employers’ “orders” are filed alphabetically by months. 
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There is also a file, arranged alphabetically by firms, of “work records,” 
which provide for the name of each young person known to be employed 
by the firm, whether placement has been made by the vocational 
guidance department or by some other agency, the date of placement, 
the name of the placing agency, the wage, the date of leaving, and 
remaiks. A case is closed only when a young person has been in one 
position at least two years, has been graduated from a higher insti¬ 
tution, or has withdrawn from one, or has reached the age of twenty-one 
In January, 1924, the depaitment had in its files 12,274 active and 
11,198 closed cases Many cases have a follow-up history covering 
from three to five years and afford valuable information for studyj 

Many other cities are recognizing the value of such work and 
the obligation to provide for it and are initiating systems of 
follow-up and supervision to take care of the young worker who 
leaves school and enters an occupation. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does counseling differ fiom teaching? 

2. When should a counselor give advice? 

3. Who should make the decision regarding occupational choice? 

4. How mucli help should the school give in securing a job for the student? 

6 Are commercial placement agencies justifiable? 

6. What function is performed by follow-up and employment supervision? 
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LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 

Leadership is a universal human phenomenon R is seen not 
only m all human relationships but also among all animals that 
lead a gregaiious life. It is inevitable and inescapable We 
cannot suppress it if we wished; we can only direct it and utilize it 
for human betterment 

1. The Need for Wise Selection of Leaders 

There is growing recognition of the need for definite attention to 
the problem of the selection and training of leaders. 

Although education is primarily a responsibility of the states and local 
communities, and rightly so, yet the nation as a whole is vitally con¬ 
cerned in its development everywhere to the highest standards and to 
complete universality. Self-government can succeed only through an 
instructed electorate Our objective is not simply to overcome illiter¬ 
acy The nation has marched far beyond that The more complex 
the problems of the nation become, the greater is the need for more and 
more advanced instruction Moreover, as our numbers increase and 
as our life expands with science and invention, we must discover more 
and more leaders for every walk of life 

We cannot hope to succeed in directing this increasingly complex 
civilization unless we can draw all the talent of leadership from the 
whole people One civihzation after another has been wrecked upon 
the attempt to secure sufficient leadership from a smgle group or class 
If we would prevent the growth of class distinctions and would con¬ 
stantly refresh our leadership with the ideals of our people, we must 
draw constantly from the general mass The full opportunity for 
every boy and girl to rise tb-ough the selective piocesses of education 
can alone secure to us this leadership.^ 

We know that progress as well as stability of society is depend¬ 
ent in large measure upon leaders. The direction taken by any 
nation or any social group is determined by the kind of leaders it 

^ Hoovbe, Hbbbdet, Inaugural Address, Mar 4, 1929, Current History, 
30 4, April, 1929, 
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has. No problem that faces this country today is more impoitant 
than the selection and traimng of leaders; the world-wide depres¬ 
sion that so paralyzes industry and unsettled methods of living 
was brought about by unwise, unintelligent leadership The 
world waits m dread anxiety for a real leader who will point the 
way out of the present chaos and direct us to an economic and 
social orgamzation that will make war ]mpos.sible, that will 
prevent the leeurrence of a condition where many are hungry 
in the midst of an abundant food supply and thousands who are 
eager to work are unable to secure jobs, although much work needs 
to be done How, then, can we select and train leaders? What 
help has guidance to offer in this emergency? 

II. Kinds op Leaders 

What is a leader and what different kinds of leaders are there? 
We may say that a leader is one who influences others to do some- 
thing In this sense, everyone is a leader, for we all influence 
others to some degree or m some way. We are, however, just 
now interested in what we might call outstanding leaders—those 
whose influence over others is outstanding, unusual. One of 
the most conspicuous weaknesses m our usual discussion of 
leaders is that we take far too narrow a point of view of the scope 
of leadership. We too often think of leadership in terms of the 
lawyer, the statesman, the general, or the preacher. Our con¬ 
ception of the leader is largely that of the man who influences 
other men directly by the force of his personality or by more or 
less direct personal contact. We can see at once that this is very 
inadequate and incomplete While leaders, in common with all 
other human beings, defy accurate classification into types, for 
purposes of this discussion we may recognize at least three types. 

First, there are the leaders who influence others more or less 
directly through personal contact of some kind These are the 
politicians, statesmen, generals, lawyers, and preachers. Second, 
there are the leaders who create and may never come into direct 
contact with other people. Such are inventors, explorers, 
research workers—those who push further the bounds of human 
knowledge Their influence is profound in all human history; 
they aie absolutely essential to human progress Third, there 
are the great musicians, artists, and writers These leaders 
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also may seldom come into contact with others; at least, their 
influence is not due to their personal relationship. We should 
also distinguish between those leaders, chiefly of the first type, 
whose influence is immediate and those whose influence is delayed, 
sometimes until long after then death 

It IS necessaiy to keep these types of leader in mind, for the 
reason that the qualities and characteristics may not be the same 
for the different types The musician and the artist may need 
still other characteristics We shall make a great mistake if we 
confine our attention merely to the kind of leader illustrated by 
the politician or the general. Our schools, on the whole, are 
malang this mistake, for we are emphasizing merely the leader¬ 
ship represented by captains of athletic teams and officers of 
student government associations and student clubs We need to 
have the broader point of view and to look for all lands of leaders 

America is rich in a material way, far beyond the dreams of Croesus, 
but we are still impoverished in creative intelligence and in spiritual hfe. 
We have in our blood that which produces leaders, not imitators, and 
we are beginning to lead in creative architecture and in some branches 
of science . Original talent is rare—high original talent is rare 
indeed, it takes the most surprising forms; it leads in the most sur¬ 
prising directions, it either retraces old paths of wisdom or blazes 
entirely new and adventurous trails, as exemplified in the hfe of Aristotle 
in zoology, of Galileo in astronomy, of Shakespeare m literature, of 
Darwin in biology, of Maxwell in physics, of Langley and Wright in 
aviation, and of other pioneers in the fields of human endeavor ^ 

III Essentials in* Lbadeeship Guidance 

If we are to establish anything hke an adequate set-up for the 
selection and tiainmg of leaders, we must (1) keep clearly in 
mind all these different lands of leaders and provide for all of 
them; (2) devise methods by which we can discover early those 
who will probably develop into outstanding leaders; (3) develop 
methods by which these prospective leaders may be guided and 
trained so that leadership may be both mtelligent and progres¬ 
sive, and (4) develop the ability in our young people to choose 
wisely those whom they shall follow. 

^ OsBOBN, HBNnY Faiupibld, Creative Education, New York Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1927, p. 7. (Used by special permission of the publisher.) 
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IV. Charactebistics of Leaoebs 

1. The Problem —The first question that is presented to us is 
“How can we discover those young people who will become 
leaders m later life and discover them early enough to make it 
possible to provide adequate tiaming?” The solution of this 
problem is dependent upon our abihty to analyze leadership and 
determine what the characteristics of leaders are. Can we do 
this? There have been many attempts to list leadership char¬ 
acteristics , some of these are helpful and some are not. Most of 
them are purely or very largely subjective and seem to have m 
mmd only such leaders as generals, statesmen, and clergymen 
Writers do not agree on the essential characteristics of leaders. 

2. Characteristics Noted by Writers on Leadership .—In a recent 
study, Gerald L Zimmerman analyzed fifty magazine articles and 
books on leadership and listed the characteristics mentioned 
There were in all over 200 different qualities and characteristics. 
Most of these were mentioned by only one writer. Omitting all 
those characteristics that had been mentioned only once, the 
list was reduced to sixty-six Selecting from these the ones 
mentioned by at least five authors, we have the following list 
of traits with the per cent of authors mentionmg each’ (1) cour¬ 
age, 30 per cent, (2) intelligence, 28 per cent, (3) vision, 26 per 
cent; (4) mitiative, 16 per cent, (5) insight, 14 per cent, (6) 
personality, 14 per cent, (7) openmmdediiess, 14 per cent; (8) 
knowledge, 12 per cent; (9) self-confidence, 10 per cent; (10) 
sympathy, 10 per cent; (11) energy, 10 per cent; (12) smcerity, 
10 per cent. 

Geoige V. N. Dearborn*- lists eight characteristics as follows: 
(1) intelligence, (2) initiative, (3) courage, (4) self-trust, (5) 
insight, (6) kmdhness, (7) good humor, and (8) knowledge of 
human nature. Of this list, the first five are common to the list 
found by Zimmerman. 

Another list, prepared by Harry S Ganders,® gives the follow¬ 
ing fourteen qualities, very few of which are found in the two 
lists given above. 

1 Dbarbokn, George Van Ness, Every Man a Leader, Scientific Ameri¬ 
can Supplement, 84 118-119, A-ug. 25, 1917 

2 Gandbbs, Harry S , Prestige, Loyalty, Popularity, and Other Accom¬ 
paniments of Leadership, Educational Renew, 74 206-208, November, 1927 
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1. Seli-GOatrol 

2. Fairness 

3 Impartiality 

4 Energy 

6 Enthusiasm 

6 Tact 

7 Honest sineerity 


8 Frankness 

9 Positiveness 

10 Decisiveness 

11 Dignity 

12 Likableness 

13 Pleasantness 

14 Fi'iendlmess 


As has been said, these lists aie largely subjective and quite 
unreliable. A more reliable method of approach would be to 
study the lives of many leadeis of diffeient types and attempt to 
find characteristics or combinations of chaiactenstics that are 
common to all or are common to types of leaders. This could be 
done by an analysis of reliable biographies of leaders Fortu¬ 
nately, we do have one outstandmg study that was made from 
this point of view. 

3. Youthful Traits of Leaders .—As early as 1913, Dr. Lewis M. 
Terman of Stanford University began a study of exceptional 
children—those who were of unusually high intelligence as 
judged by various mental tests. This study was consideiably 
enlarged and extended by reason of two grants from the Commou- 
wealth Fund. Under this subvention, Dr Terman began a more 
systematic study of a thousand children all over 130 I Q. Many 
measurements weie made and observations recorded for these 
children Ten years later, in 1931, a follow-up study was made, 
the results of which have not yet been published This study 
should give some data that may be helpful in deteimining char¬ 
acteristics that persist at least ovei ten years If these children 
can be kept under observation until they reach the age of thirty or 
forty, still further evidence may be secured. 

Another part of this study more nearly concerns us here ’■ 
This was an investigation into the early hves of 300 outstandmg 
leaders or geniuses m a variety of fields. One hundred of these 
geniuses were selected for special study, and their recorded 
biographies were carefully analyzed to find what characteiistics 
01 traits they showed when they were young. In all, sixty- 
seven traits were hsted. Several judges read the biographies and 
rated each genius on a seven-pomt scale for each of the sixty- 

^ Cox, Cathaeind M , The Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred 
Geniuses, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol II, Stanford University, Cahf 
Stanford University Press, 1926. 
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seven traits. If an individual possessed a given trait to an 
average degree—about the same as most people—he was rated 0; 
if he had it to an extraordinary, very unusual degree, he was rated 
+•3, if he lacked it entirely, he was rated —3 Ratings of +1 and 
+2 and —1 and —2 weie given as intermediate steps These 
leaders or geniuses were arranged m eleven groups or types as 
follows; 


1. Artists 


Canova 

Murillo 

Hogarth. 

Raphael 

Michelangelo 

Reynolds 

2 Poets 

Burns 

Lamartine 

Byron 

Milton 

Ghatterton 

Schiller 

Coleridge 

Tennyson 

Hugo 

Wordsworth 

3 Musicians 

Hayden 

Wagner 

Mozart 

Weber 

Rossini 

4 Historians 

Carlyle 

Macaulay 

Gibbon 

Niebuhr 

Guizot 

Prescott 

5 Soldiers (Statesmen) 

Cromwell 

Napoleon 

Garibaldi 

Washington 

Jackson 

6 Soldiers (Fighters) 

Grant 

Ney 

Marmont 

Nelson 

Murat 

7 Scientists 

Agassiz 

Gay-Lussec 

Arago 

Laplace 

Cuvier 

Liebig 

Darwm 

Newton 

Davy 
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8 Philosophers 


Bacon 

Kant 

Comte 

Leibnitz 

Cousin 

Locke 

Descartes 

Mill 

Pichte 

Schelling 

Hegel 

Schleiermacher 

9 Revolutionary Statesmen 

Cavour 

Mirabeau 

Daiiton 

Robespieirc 

Mazzmi 

10 Rehgious Leaders 

Chalmers 

Luther 

Calvin 

Wesley 

Channmg 

11 Statesmen 

Brougham 

Jefferson 

Burke 

Lmooln 

Canning 

Peel 

Cobden 

Pitt 

Pox, C. J 

Webster 


The following table gives these ratings for each group of leaders. 
To the original list of traits has been added the intelligence quo¬ 
tient as estimated by Dr Cox In order to make it possible to 
compare each group, the ratings are arranged in rank order 
according to average ratings for the groups as a whole In the 
next to the last column will be found the trait number of each 
trait as given by Dr. Cox in her study. 

Before considering the table in detail, it may be well to quote 
two groups of significant conclusions drawn by Dr Cox:i 

1. Youths who achieve eminence have, in general, (a) a heredity above 
the average and (b) superior advantages in early environment 

2 Youths who achieve eminence are distinguished m ehildhood by 
behavior which indicates an unusuaEy high I Q —160 to 200 The 
extraordinary genius who achieves the highest eminence is also the 
gifted individual whom intelligence tests may discover in childhood 

3 Youths who achieve eminence are characterized not only by high 
intellectual traits but also by persistence of motive and effort, confidence 
m their abilities, and great strength and force of character 

1 Ibid., pp 179, 180, 315-218 
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Table XXXVIII —Youthful Trait Ratings op Leaders'- 


■a 

s 

Trait 

Artists 

i 

a 

a 

la 

I 

iff 

l-e 

pH 

S' 

B 

■il 

Ss 

1 

1 

1 

3 

§ 

1 

1 

M 

i 

1 

1 

09 

1 

Revolutionary 

statesmen 

Statesmen 

Trait number j 

Average | 

1 

Desire to eioel . » 

29 

29 

25 

27 

26 

26 

28 

27 

24 

22 

29 

9 

2 65 

2 

Intelligence Quotient 

17 

22 

30 

27 

m 

30 

25 

26 

25 

26 

26 


2 55 

3 

Tendency to quit taake from. 















obangeability 

21 


13 

26 

28 

28 

2 7 

21 

24 

29 

26 

34 

2 47 

4 

Fcrsiatcnoe in tnfika 

21 

29 

EE 

21 

26 

25 

29 

27 

24 

29 

23 

33 

238 

6 

Strength oE ^ilL 

23 

27 

if! 

m 

28 

26 

27 

28 

26 

22 

111! 

42 

2 35 

6 

Mental vrork on opccml in- 















terests, plcoaures 


26 

26 

28 

28 

28 

26 

11 

11 

27 

23 

20 

2 34 

7 

Belief in own powers 

21 

27 

15 

20 

23 

17 

18 

26 

20 

27 

29 

12 

2 21 

8 

Originality of idccm 

23 

28 

25 

20 

27 

28 

16 

EE 

07 

24 

15 

38 

2 09 

0 

Forccfulncas 


13 

14 

18 

23 

14 

28 

25 

25 

28 

24 


2 07 

10 

Pro/otindnesfl of Inojgbfc 

1.3 

13 

22 

25 

28 

29 

27 

11 

15 

20 

24 

|H 

E in 

11 

Work toward remote ends 

23 

Pi! 

EE 

21 

27 

23 

24 

24 

20 

19 

26 


m * 

12 

Esteem of hia talents 

19 

26 

21 

18 

21 

14 

23 

20 

14 

24 

2 6 


■ IS 

13 

Quiokneas of inalght 

13 

19 

17 

IS 

22 

25 

14 

20 

17 

24 

24 


■ * 

U 

Inteoaity ofioiluence 

13 

17 

18 

19 

18 

20 

25 

12 

17 

25 

27 

3 

■ * 

18 

Strength of memory 

11 

17 

21 

27 

23 

23 

22 

EE 

00 

23 

24 

48 

184 

16 

Kconneaa of obaemtion 

13 

14 

23 

18 

27 

14 

09 

10 

18 

10 

18 

64 

wra 

17 

Tmti^erllnnm 

IE 

06 

wSi 

19 

17 

17 

29 

15 

23 

24 

25 



13 

Dosfo to Impose nlU 

EE 

1.3 


19 

11 

13 

26 

22 

19 

20 

18 

10 

■IB 

10 

Esteem of himself 

11 

ME 

11 

19 

17 

16 

10 

26 

16 

21 

23 

13a 

172 

20 

Wideness of influence 

11 

14 

II 

11 

EE 

12 

21 

22 

10 

26 

22 

26 

171 

21 

CoiiBCientiousness 

EE 

13 

D 

24 

B 

18 

30 

03 

10 

25 

24 

21 

1 62 

22 

Absence of readiness to ao- 















oept others' opinions 

03 

II 

17 

21 

23 

23 

13 

16 

12 

26 

14 

23 

160 

23 

Mezitnl work on studies 

05 


11 

23 

23 

28 

23 

07 

11 

BS 

27 

28 

150 

24 

Sense of justice 

03 

It 

BE 

IS 

07 

14 

19 

12 

18 

19 

22 

61 

134 

25 

Loyuity 

03 

it 

13 

12 

07 

08 

25 

15 

23 

21 

13 

55 

134 

23 

Bodily aotiTity 

12 

09 

1 1 

-04 

iO 

EE 

14 

25 

22 

19 

18 

|ng 

130 

27 

Jmpultxvs Undness 

07 

13 

15 

12 

OS 

08 

17 

1 6 

12 

17 

16 

17 

1 27 

23 

Esthetic feeling 

28 

30 

28 

12 

0,2 

08 

BE 

01 


BS 

1.3 

7 

127 

29 

Sense of corporate reeponsi- 















bility 

03 

-11 

BE 

13 

08 

12 


20 

20 

24 

22 

46 

1 25 

30 

Excitability 

BE 

23 

27 

EE 

-02 

08 

16 

11 

10 

27 

be 

43 

121 

31 

Eondaesa for circle of mti- 















mate fnenda 

04 

10 

22 

14 

15 

18 

08 

Be 

BE 

U 

18 

166 

120 

32 

Pure Tfitridedneas 

09 

07 

11 

10 

15 

10 

22 

it 

1 08 

11 

17 

30 

120 

33 

Action based on reason 

■I 

-08 



30 

27 

15 

Bit 

be 

12 

26 

46 

118 

34 

Common sense 

EE 

EE 

IBiF 


20 

18 

15 

12 

17 

be 

26 

37 

113 

35 

Neatness, accuracy 

21 

15 

-Id 

14 

27 

10 

01 

BE 

11 

~01 

12 


109 

36 

Cheerfulness 

06 

18 

07 

04 

13 

EE 

13 

11 

H 

13 

19 


109 

37 

Pamily affection 

T! 

13 

13 

18 

04 

09 

16 

BE 

iMif! 

be 

15 


103 

38 

Physical brttierj/ 

H 

0 

11 

03 

08 

EE 

08 


26 

18 

be 


il' 

30 

Desire to be liked 

08 

13 

15 

06 

15 

oe 

12 

it 

OS 

12 

16 

24 

Bi 

40 

Kind on principle . 

m 

05 

05 


10 

11 

22 

B 

04 

09 

17 

18 

B 

41 

Balance, « • 


0€ 

-Of 

03 

21 

13 

12 

12 

■ 

n 

19 

50 

0 97 
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Table XXXVIII —Yoethpel Trait Ratings of Leaders '— (Continued) 



Trait 


1 

1 

-S 1 

g 

§ 

|l 

4S 

a 

9 

i 

g 

Rebgious leaders 

I 

1 

1 

Soldier-statesmen 

Revolutionary 

statesmen 

1 

w 

Trait number (Cox) 1 

Average | 

42 

Imagination 

08 

18 

28 

13 

03 

06 


D 

04 

13 

B 

6 


43 

Corporate interest 

-0 3 

S j 

-04 

03 

02 

ME 

18 

10 

25 

24 

19 

10 


44 

Affcotion—floma sex 

08 

I! • 

20 

16 

04 

12 

10 

00 

01 

09 

12 

63 

oro 

45 

Salf-orltioiam 

06 

W 1 

18 

10 

02 

13 

1 3 

01 

01 

12 

m 

40 

090 

4Q 

Punotilioufl behavior 

04 

m t 

09 

08 

■E 

Bh 

00 

11 


06 

16 

67 

W 

47 

Tnleresi in reUgim 

03 

9 

17 

16 

-01 

18 

28 

-0 5 


06 

08 

22 

083 

48 

Pond of companionflhlp 

07 

13 

09 

-0 4 

■E 

03 

-0 2 

10 

07 

10 

14 

16 

081 

40 

Tael 

08 

EE 

07 

0 

12 

05 

1 1 

00 

Bl 

07 

25 

27 

0 79 

m 

SenaiUva to cutioiam 

OO 

13 

15 

18 

-0 2 

06 

00 

10 

Efi 

13 

06 

44 

079 

61 

Constancy In friendship 

04 

EE 

17 

10 

03 

m 

13 

04 

-01 

03 

11 

62 

mVM 

52 

Introvoraion 

01 

03 

21 

15 

03 


06 

25 

-13 

01 

-01 

47 

073 

53 

Self-expresaion—action 

08 

eE 

-0 8 

-15 

0 

BE 

10 

30 

13 

17 

09 

il 

039 

54 

Sense of humor 

06 

18 

07 


01 

03 

10 

05 

-0 6 

06 

16 

Q 

EH 

65 

Piiyaique . 

07 


Bit 

BB 

12 

03 

13 

14 

■I 

00 

08 

41 

065 

m 

Bodily activity on pleasure 

-0 2 


06 

-15 

08 

-04 

13 

27 


-0 6 

14 

H 

EH 

67 

Affection—opposite sex. 

-0 1 

■if! 

21 

15 

03 

00 

0.1 

03 

03 

00 

06 

64 

067 

68 

Pondaess for large social 















gatherings 

02 

n 

0.6 

B 

03 

01 

Be 

11 

HF 

11 

12 

16a 

048 


Reserve 

04 

BE 

-02 

i 

13 

■E 

H>Z 

04 


-0 4 

13 

m 

046 


Abaoncoofficlf'catecm , 

03 

it 

03 

B 

08 

-0 2 


EE 


07 

12 

14 

045 

19 

Skill in sporte 

-04 

1-16 

02 

-18 

03 

13 

■if 

, 23 

22 

0 

06 

il 

034 

62 

Constancy in affcotion 

OG 

■ 

-0 2 

13 

04 


00 

m, 

BE 

-0 4 

BE 


0 27 

63 

Absence of worry 

BE 


OG 

BE 

o.e 

-0 2 

-01 

14 


06 

IE 

5 

0 22 


Absonoe of oscillation— 















cheerfulness and depression 

OC 

BE 

-16 

ml 

HE 

BE 

BE 

Bv 

Bi 

-0 2 

BE 

2 


GS 

Convontionahty 

-ot 

BE 

BE 

B£ 

0$ 

03 

-oc 

BE 

BE 

-17 

i: 

01 


m 

Absonoe of eagerness for 















adndration 

Kl 

-13 

-Of 

-01 

04 

BE 

04 

-17 

BE 

Bl 

BE 

ni 

iggi 

Bb 

Absence of occasional ex- 















tromo depression 


BE 

-2: 

BE 

0 

3 -0 4 

-0 4 

BE 

BE 

Bl 

Bi 

3 


68 

Absence of anger 


i 

. -1 

i 

0 

1 -q: 

■ 


1 

i 

4 

H 


1 Adapted from Oox, Cxtharinb M , Gonctio Studies of Gemus, Vol II Stanford University, Calif 
Stanford University Press, 1920 


[She further concludes ] The following traits and trait elements 
appearing in childhood and youth are diagnostic of future achievement 
an unusual degiee of tendency not to be changeable, tenacity of purpose; 
perseverance in the face of obstacles, combined with intellectual energy, 
mental work bestowed upon special interests; profoundness of apprehen¬ 
sion, originality of ideas; and, especially desire to excel—ambition. 


This may easily he seen from the table. The first twelve traits 
are for most groups quite significant. By glancing down the hst, 
many other similarities will be seen. On the whole, the lower 
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down we go in the list the less stnlung the traits become—that is, 
the less difference there is between the geniuses and ordinary 
people. While theie are many points of agreement, significant 
differences appear. For example, in the trait ranked 5, strength 
of will, all groups show marked development of this trait (above 
2) except the group poets, novelists, and dramatists In the 
trait ranked 6, the two groups of soldiers above are not conspicu¬ 
ous. In traits 4 and 11, we agam see the group poets, novelists, 
and dramatists as inconspicuous In trait 53, a great variation 
111 strength of trait is seen Essayists, critics, historians, and 
philosophers are conspicuously lacking, while soldiers manifest it 
to a very striking degree. In trait 33, action based on reason, 
scientists, pliilosophers, and statesmen are very conspicuous 
In tiait 49, the only group that is conspicuous is that of states¬ 
men. Another helpful comparison would be to take statesmen 
and revolutionary statesmen and compare the traits of each; also 
compare soldiers (fighters) with soldier-statesmen. 

One point of great importance is clearly seen—^leadership is a 
resultant not merely of one or two traits possessed in a very con¬ 
spicuous degree, but of some combination in varying degrees of 
several traits. This study is, of course, inadequate in many ways; 
it must be followed by many other mvestigations of a similar 
nature before we can accept the conclusions as entirely valid. 
It is, nevertheless, quite helpful as a starting point 

y. Value eob Guidance 

1 Need for Complete List of Traits —How can these results be 
used in leader,ship guidance? In the first place, it should give us 
a better idea of what traits and characteristics to look for As an 
illustration, the traits listed by Boy Scout executives as desirable 
objects of endeavor are as follows: (1) trustwoitlimess, (2) 
loyalty, (3) helpfulness, (4) friendliness, (5) courtesy, (6) kind¬ 
ness, (7) obedience, (8) cheerfulness, (9) thrift, (10) bravery, 
(11) cleanliness, (12) reverence. These are called chaiacter 
traits, to be sure, but are looked upon also as leadership traits 
In the table, the nearest equivalents to these traits are italicized. 
A comparison of these with the traits of leaders will show that 
these are characteristics of only certain groups of leaders and 
particularly stress those of religious leaders. We should have in 
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mind a wider range of characteristics than those mentioned by 
the Boy Scouts if leadership selection and training are to be efiec- 
tive. We should remember the artist, the musician, the scientist, 
the inventor, the writer. 

2. Needs of Appropriate Situations for Leadership, —In the 
second place, we must remember that leadership does not show 
itself in a social vacuum. It must have appropriate situations in 
which to function. We should, accordingly, provide abundant 
opportunities for leadership of all kinds, not only to show itself, 
but to exercise itself. It is England’s boast that its leaders were 
produced on the playgrounds of the great public schools This 
may or may not be true, but it is not safe for England or any other 
nation to depend upon the athletic field as the sole or the n.Viipf 
agency for leadership training. Not only the athletic field but 
student government, the various student clubs, and the regular 
classroom activities must be utihzed. Athletics must be reorgan¬ 
ized so as to allow more complete opportunity for the manifesta¬ 
tion of leadeiship ability and for its training. More important 
even than this, the classroom activities must become less teacher- 
controlled and more pupil-directed. We must pi ovide opportu¬ 
nity for every form of leadership to show itself. We must also 
remember that it is not only in school activities that leadership 
qualities are manifested. Many times out-of-school hfe is 
even more important. 

3. The Recording of Leadership Traits. —Probably the most 
important function of guidance in leadership, next to providing 
opportunity for leadership to show itself, is that of carefully 
recording the traits and characteristics shown by various individ¬ 
uals. Much of the work of Terman is concerned with making a 
record of the traits of the thousand children stuched. A cumu¬ 
lative record of each child from the time he enters the first grade 
to the time he completes high school or college will be invaluable 
in discovering leadership qualities. Such a record should include 
out-of-school activities as well as those in school. 

The plan worked out by Miss Parker in the Tacoma High 
Schools, desciibed in Chap VIII, is very helpful in discovering 
leadership talent. Dr. Hughes has also provided some helpful 
methods in his Rating Scale for Individual Capacities, Aptitudes, 
and Interests, described in Chap. X. 
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VI. Guidance in the Development of Leadebs 

Leadership guidance is concerned not only with the selection 
of leaders but also to a large extent with guidance in training 
leaders. Not all leaders are useful. Some are dangerous because 
of Ignorance, some because of sheer stupidity, and some because 
of bad character. Whatever the cause, they are dangerous A 
good or useful leader is one who uifluences others to do things 
that will result in improvement, m progress, or it may even be m 
resisting change, m presetving customs and institutions found to 
be of value. Leadeiship is a force that must be guided and 
trained in order to be useful. 

Here we are confronted by a troublesome dilemma. Shall we 
by indoctrination and by selection predetermine the direction 
which leadership shall take or shall w'e allow foi great freedom? 
Shall we seek to preserve and contmue a certain foim of govern¬ 
ment or social custom or shall wc run the risk of disruption and 
overthrow of customs and foims that have existed for centuries? 
Eussia ]ust now presents a sti iking example of the policy of 
indoctrination in her educational system. If her present policy 
continues, we shall in all probability see in less than a generation 
the rise of leaders who are anti-rehgious and anti-capitalistic to 
say the least. England and the Umted States ai e on the whole 
representative of the policy of greater freedom, or perhaps it 
would be nearer the truth to say that we have no policy at all; 
leaders largely grow with little conscious attempt either at giving 
them freedom or at indoctrmation No country and no educa¬ 
tional system can escape some indoctrination of ideas and of 
ideals, it is inevitable But no nation in the face of present 
conditions can afford to indoctrinate to the point of fixing the 
exact form of government, of preservmg without change social 
customs and institutions. The only safe form of indoctrination 
would seem to be that which emphasizes ideals of service; of 
continual readjustment of social forms to meet new conditions; of 
large tolerance of varying, even conflicting, ideas. This, with 
definite and careful inculcation of the facts necessary for wise 
leadership and emphasis upon high ideals of character, is, perhaps, 
all that we can do 

It IS quite obvious that this form of leadership guidance must be 
personal. It must often be very indirect and take the form of 
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definite provision for opportunities in which the individual may 
try himself out Personal conference between principal, 
counselor, or homeroom sponsor and the individual student is the 
most effective method of assistance 

VH. Gxjidancb in the Choice op Leaders 

1 The Need —^Leadership guidance is also concerned with the 
development of the ability to choose leaders wisely No matter 
how mefficient or corrupt our city, state, or national government 
may be, it is the kind of government that the citizens have chosen. 
We are responsible for the acts of our officers, for it is we that 
have chosen them This is a matter of prime concern—the 
choice of our leaders—and it is one that has received scant con¬ 
sideration in our schools. Here is a rich field for our counselors 
and especially for our homeroom sponsors. School life in the 
homeroom, in the classroom, in the field of athletics and student 
clubs as well as student government furmshes abundant oppoitun- 
ity for training in the ability to choose leadeis. 

2 Practice in Choosing Leaders —Some schools are beginning to 
utilize these opportunities by providing for study and discussion 
of the qualities necessary for the kinds of leaders chosen, by 
stressing the necessity for discnmmation m the choice of ofiicers, 
and by frequent practice m the election of leaders It is true 
that school situations are not the same as those outside the 
school, and habits and ideals developed in the school do not neces¬ 
sarily carry over into life outside, but we do believe that such 
training may be made to result m great improvement if properly 
organized and administered. 

3 Methods Used —Schools are doing some very good work 
along the line of assisting students to select good leaders This is 
done m connection with student government and with various 
clubs—athletic and social Sometimes, this is taken up m the 
civics classes j more often, it is the subj ect of group discussions 
in homerooms and with special advisers or counselors Before 
the election of officers of any organization, before nominations are 
made, the group discusses the general question of the require¬ 
ments of the office and what sort of characteristics a person should 
have to be a good officer There is the greatest freedom of 
discussion allowed and fiee interchange of opinion. This 
operates to focus attention upon the problem, it makes students 
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think about the question of wise selection of leaders. Wise 
selection does not always result, but when such a situation occurs, 
further discussion may be organized in which the failure and the 
causes of the failure are brought out. Sometimes hypothetical 
cases are brought up, and the reactions of the students are 
obtained In one such study,^ the students listed the following 
traits in the order which they thought most dangerous in a judge: 


1, Intempeiance 

2 Selfishness 

3 Laziness 

4 Immorality 

5 Disobedience 


6 Extravagance 

7 Cowardice 

8 Falsehood 

9 Intolerance 
10 Dishonesty 


Apparently, those students thought intemperance the worst 
trait and dishonesty the least undesirable. This shows at once a 
need for assistance in forming judgments that are more intelligent. 

In civics classes and in problems of democracy, the class often 
takes up for discussion the candidates nominated for the various 
public offices and discusses characteristics essential to a wise 
choice. 

4. A Plan for the Selection of Leaders — W. D. Buchanan® 
developed a plan for the traimng of leaders and for training in 
the selection of leaders that is very significant. He felt that 
children could be developed more in true leadership by means of 
their orgamzed plays and games than through classroom exercises 
that require the training and experience of a good teacher, 

“Games on the playground are on the child’s level of experi¬ 
ence Therefore, he can more easily master the necessary rules ” 
He thinks that the situation on the playground is more nearly a 
life situation than that m the schoolroom. 

The children in. Grades II to VI, inclusive, are organized m teams 
In preceding years, when the school mcluded the seventh and eighth 
grades, the pupils in these grades also were organized. The teams are 
organized within the rooms. Teams from various rooms occasionally 
stage games 

1 Mitchell, Claude, Pupils’ Standards of Judgmg Citizenship, School 

Remew, 33 382-386, May, 1925 .v u 

2 BuchaUAN, W D , Development of Leadership and Democracy through 
Organized Plays and Games, Elementary School Journal, 28 . 225-226, 
November, 1927. 
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The teachers discuss with the boys and girls the qualifications of a 
good captain They also urge the pupils to choose captains who have 
these qualifications The children then nominate and elect captains 
foi the vaiious teams Each captain serves for ten weeks and cannot 
be elected to succeed himself as captain of the same team It is the aim 
of the school to give as many pupils as possible an opportunity to profit 
by the training gained by acting as captain The teacher can always 
veto the election of any captain. 

The captain's authority is exercised in the following ways' He chooses 
and places his players. There are always two teams of boys and two 
teams of girls in each room so that each pupil is chosen by one of the 
captains. The captain may “bench” a player for not playing aocoiding 
to the rules. The player may appeal to the teacher supervismg the 
game oi to the principal 

At first, the captains were inobned to be too "bossy,” and the players 
to “crab” about the captam. The following ruling was made to meet 
the situation, and it has effectively stopped the bossmess and the 
crabbing. No player is forced to play under any one captam A 
captam retains his title for ten weeks, although all the players may 
leave his team and form a new team and elect a new captam, thus 
leaving a captam who is too bossy without anyone to boss This has 
happened only twice m six yeais 

The regulations governing captains and teams tend to make even the 
best players considerate of their team mates The regulations also 
tend to keep the disgruntled player from criticizing his captam Thus, 
a situation is developed whereby children learn to play together and to 
cooperate with one another The result is democracy and good citizen¬ 
ship as well as intelligent leadership 

The plan described has been used by the wiiter m both the Dozier 
school and the Jackson School, and it has worked veiy successfully m 
both 

We need more schools where the impoitance of the whole 
problem of leadership selection and training is recognized and 
where definite experimentation will be carried on m providing 
opportunities for leadership traits to show themselves, for malang 
a record of those traits, and for practice in the choice of leaders. 

QUESTIONS 

1 Are leaders born or made? 

2. What do we mean by wise leadership? 

3 How can future leadership be piedicted? 

4 Are people divided into two classes—leaders and followers? 
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6 What are the characteristics of leaders? 

6. Shall leaders he trained to maintain the present social order? 
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Chapter XXII 


LEISURE-TIME GUIDANCE 
(CIVIC AND SOCIAL GUIDANCE) 

I. The Place oe Leisure in Society 

1. Meamng of Leisure .—While the conception of leisure has 
vaiied m some respects from, time to time, it has always carried 
with it the idea of free time, that is, spare time at one's disposal 
It IS usually interpreted as time not spent on the activities of 
making a living—one's occupation—nor on the activities con¬ 
cerned with keeping alive or maintaining one’s physical efficiency 
—eatmg, sleeping, and oidinary care of the body It is not 
synonymous with idleness nor with avocations or hobbies nor 
with recreations nor with all of these. These are merely ways of 
employing leisure time. It is often difficult to determine when 
the activities of sleeping, eating, and care of the body cease 
to be concerned with keeping alive and become leisuie-time 
activities. It is also sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
one’s vocational and one’s avocational activities. However, 
the distinction can, m most cases, be made with sufficient definite¬ 
ness to give a clear concept 

2. Leisure Time and Human Needs .—^The amount of leisure 
time one has is dependent upon the relationship between one’s 
needs and the time it takes to supply these needs. Leisure time 
may be mcreased either by decreasing needs or by increasing 
the power to supply the needs. Higher animals as well as uncivi- 
hzed human beings have always had some leisure time; this is 
because then needs were simple and ordinanly fairly easily 
satisfied. Although human needs have a way of mcreasmg with 
increased power to satisfy them, as civihzation has advanced, 
human ingenuity has devised ways of tremendously increasing 
the power to satisfy these needs This has been done by multiply¬ 
ing the power of each man to produce. In general, this has been 
effected in two ways: (1) by commandeering the man power of 
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lua^ny to lueot the needs of the few> This is slavery whether 
found in Egypt or in the factories and sweat shops of modern 
America; (2) by devices for increasing the productive power of 
each man These consist of machines and improved techniques 
of work Each of these methods is still bemg used m modern 
society. 

3 Leisure Time and a Privileged Class .—Athenian civihzation 
was based upon a substratum of slavery. This produced a class 
of citizens largely or entirely free fiom the necessity of making a 
living, a leisure class that provided amply for its needs by com¬ 
mandeering the power of many men. The rich and powerful 
of all ages have done the same Money, power, has been used to 
exploit the many for the benefit of the few. It is probably inher¬ 
ent in the modern profit-making motive. In such an order, 
human beings are looked upon as machines, each one representing 
so many energy units capable of producing goods that will 
increase the ability of the owner, the capitalist, the employer to 
satisfy hia needs. 

Such privileged classes have been present in all countries at all 
times They were seen in Egypt, in Athens, in Rome, throughout 
Europe in feudal times, in England, in the south, and everywhere 
m our present-day society On the whole, this class has con¬ 
stituted the aristocracy and has represented the ideal toward 
which the underprivileged class has looked with longing eyes and 
for which it has striven with eager zeal. 

4 Leisure Time and the Working Classes ,—^The inevitable 
background of this picture of the privileged class has been toihng, 
sweating, grunting human beings, working from daylight to dark, 
year in and year out 

‘Each day, all day’ (these poor folks say), 

‘In the same old year-long, drear-long way. 

We weave in the nulls and heave in the kilns, 

We sieve mine-meshes under the hills, 

And thieve much gold from the Devil’s bank tills. 

To relieve, 0 God, what manner of ills’— 

The beasts, they hunger, and eat, and die, 

And so do we, and the world’s a sty. 

Hush, fellow-swine why nuzzle and cry?’’ 

’Lanibb, Sidney The Symphony. {Quoted by permission of the pub¬ 
lisher.) 
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Leisure time for such slaves, whether owned by masters or 
employed by hard driving capitalists, is very different from that of 
the privileged class It consists, at best, of breathing spaces 
between hours or days of toil. It may be time snatched sur¬ 
reptitiously from the regular work times, when the foreman is not 
lookmg, or rare hohdays wisely presciibed by the church or even 
enforced idleness due to inclement weather or to strikes and 
unemployment. In any case, it is more or less foituitous and 
unplanned. 

5. Leisure Time in Modern Society —It is a singular thing that 
m America today, while we have a privileged class that has 
wealth enough to buy all the luxuries of the world, far beyond the 
dreams of the richest man in ancient Athens, we have practically 
no leism'e class, at least none that is at all comparable to the 
class of free-boin wealthy citizens of Athens, to the powerful 
barons of feudal times, or to the leisured gentlemen of England in 
the time of Locke. Many of our wealthy men are the busiest 
men we have; they have little or no leisure time The reason for 
this is that in America we have made a god of work. We think 
in terms of work, of power, of money. This is an outgrowth of 
our beginnings and our surroundings The early settlers found 
life in the new country unexpectedly severe The soil was poor, 
the Indians hostile, and the climate bleak and cold It was only 
by the most rigorous effort of everyone that life itself could be 
sustained. The gentlemen who first came to Virginia found the 
transition from a life of compaiative leisure in England to that 
of hard, persistent personal labor difficult indeed. This bitter 
struggle for bare existence mevitably developed in the early 
settlers the feeling that work was a virtue and idleness a sm 
Out of this grim struggle developed the maxims “ He who will not 
work shall not eat” and “Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.” Busyness and thrift became cardinal virtues, very 
close to leligion if not actually synonymous with it. These 
ideals are strongly embedded in the American mind and color 
much of our thinking In a rapidly expandmg country where 
production and supply lag behmd needs, emphasis is naturally 
placed upon increased production and efficiency of man power 
“He who makes two blades of grass grow where one did before” 
IS hailed as a pubhc benefactor. “To buy more land, to plant 
more corn, to feed more hogs, to get more money, to buy more 
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land,” in endless repetition, becomes the absorbing occupation of 
everyone. He who has no money dreams and works to get 
money enough to begin the ceaseless round; he who has wealth 
woiks to get more money, more power Joy and satisfaction 
come with the effort; everything else is foigotten 

This idea has so permeated society that the idle rich are con¬ 
sidered a menace, the wandermg hobo little better than a crim¬ 
inal, idleness is considered the same as laziness, and both are 
sins against society. Laws have actually been proposed in several 
states making idleness a misdemeanor 

Into this atmosphere of struggle and strain, of eternal striving 
for wealth and power, of the hope of personal profit, of the 
exaltation of work and efficiency have recently come two disturb¬ 
ing elements First, the conviction that no matter how long 
and how effectively they work, many men never can by their own 
efforts accumulate enough wealth to secure a competence or 
often even a fair living. Undei our present system, the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth will always be uneven It has been calculated 
that if 8100 were divided among 100 people according to the 
present distribution of money, 1 person would have $59, 1 person 
would have $9, 22 would average $1 22 each, and 76 would aver¬ 
age less than $0 07 each A living income can be assured to 
everyone only through a social order that definitely plans for such 
a result. Under our present system, the dream of the average 
man for a living wage is a myth Second, production has been so 
speeded up by labor-saving machmes and by improved techniques 
that enough goods can be produced to provide a relatively high 
standard of livmg for everyone by a working week of thirty hours 
or less. This means not only that men will not need to work long 
hours at a stretch m order to provide the necessities of life, but 
that there will not be enough work to keep them busy for moie 
than five hours a day We are thus suddenly confronted with the 
impossibility of the fulfillment of our dreams of obtaining an 
adequate standard of living by our ovm efforts and at the same 
time with the certainty that we shall have thrust upon us five or 
six hours a day that cannot be spent in the activities of one’s 
vocation. The old standard of values is totally inadequate to 
deal with such a situation. Leisure time is no longer merely a 
breathing space between hours of work, it equals or exceeds the 
time spent upon one’s vocation. The prevailing idea that one 
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should spend the major part of his time in work on his vocation 
breaks down completely If anyone attempts to do this, he 
deprives others of the possibility of work. Work, then, no longer 
can always be considered a virtue; it may even become a crime. 
As a result of these changed economic and social conditions, we 
see rapidly developing a leisure class, not a privileged wealthy 
class, but a class composed of the entire group of unskilled, semi¬ 
skilled, and slalled workers, the vast majority of the entire 
population “We are indeed witnessing the movement of a whole 
society into a way of life that hitherto has been reserved for a 
special privileged class. ^ Whether the same shortening of the 
hours of labor will apply to professional workers remains to be 
seen This problem of leisure time or non-occupational time is 
possibly the greatest single problem education has to face today 

II. The Functions op Leisure 

1. Leisure as Related to Increased Production —The function of 
leisure is largely determined by the land and amount of free tune 
and by the ideals of the age. When leisure time is merely short 
breathing spaces between long periods of sustamed labor, its 
function has usually been thought of as re-creation, building the 
woiker up so that he can do his work efficiently after the breath¬ 
ing spell. When the ideal is ef&ciency of work, increased produc¬ 
tion, more power, more wealth, the function of leisure is con¬ 
sidered the same—to increase the productive power of the worker 
The purpose behind the measures taken by many employers to 
secure better homes for their employees, better worlang condi¬ 
tions, rest-rooms, recreations, etc., is a better standard of 
production. It is good business. The Roman emperors pro¬ 
vided holidays for the populace, great gladiatorial combats, 
thrilling spectacles, sports of all kmds merely to keep the common 
people satisfied with their lot. It was good business We aie 
often admonished to choose those activities for our leisure tune 
that will increase our efficiency on the ]ob. Here, the function 
of leisure is considered to be that of mcreasing the efficiency of 
production. 

2 Leisure as Related to Increased Consumption. —A variation of 
the same fundamental idea is commonly seen in the educational 

^ OvBBSTREBT, H. A ■ We Move in New Directions, New York W. W 
Norton & Company, Ino , 1933, p 230 
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literatxire of the day. We aie faced with great potential, if not 
actual, overproduction or underconsumption. One method of 
starting us on the load to recovery is to increase consumption 
Consequently, some educators and economists think of leisure as 
a method of increasing consumption and thus keeping the wheels 
of industry moving, that is, increasmg the amount of work. Both 
of these ideas of the function of leisure are founded upon the 
same notion—the sacredness of work, of keepmg busy, of increas¬ 
ing wealth and power. 

3 Leisure as Related to Human Development .—The functions of 
leisure described above fail to touch the fundamental purpose of 
all education, of all society—the development of the individual. 
This purpose is weU expressed by James Truslow Adams 

It is not a dream of motor cars and high wages merely but a dream of 
a social order in which each man and each woman shall be able to attain 
to the fullest stature of which they are innately capable, and be recog¬ 
nized by others for what they are, regardless of the fortuitous circum¬ 
stances of birth or position.^ 

To quote again from this stimulating discussion by Adams: 

If we are to regard man merely as a producer and consumer, then the 
more ruthlessly efficient big business is the better Many of the goods 
consumed doubtless make man healthier, happier, and better even on 
the basis of a high scale of human values. But if we think of him as a 
human being primarily, and only mcidentally as a consumer, then we 
have to consider what values are best or most satisfying for him as a 
human being. We can attempt to regulate business for him not as a 
consumer but as a man, with many needs and desires with which he has 
nothing to do as a consumer Our pomt of view will shift from efficiency 
and statistics to human nature.’' 

4. The Leisure of a Privileged Class .—The leisure of the 
privileged class of wealthy Athenian citizens, of the great feudal 
barons, and of the class of gentlemen was of a very different sort 
from that of the slaves and laborers who made their leisure 
possible and had a different function. Being freed from the 
necessity for work and having ample goods, they could imagine no 
point in using leisure time for speeding up production or mcreas- 
ing consumption, practically all of their time was free time and 

1 Adams, Jambs Teuslow The Epic of America, Boston. Little, Brown & 
Company, 1931, p 404 

2 Ibid , p 408 
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could 1)6 used as they chose Their problem was a way of life, 
and the purpose of this way of life was the development of a 
certain type of individual. This is, perhaps, most clearly seen in 
Athens at the time of Pericles. The dominating purpose of the 
wealthy class of Athenian citizens was the development of the 
weU-rounded personality. For this purpose, their schools, their 
sports, their theaters and their adult activities were diiected. 
With them sports were not primarily for amusement or recreation; 
they were a very important part of that training whose purpose 
was to develop the man of action and of wisdom, the beautiful 
and the good. As music, which included reading, literature, and 
history as well as music, was for the development of a beautiful 
soul, so gymnastics was for the development of a beautiful body 
Each contributed to the perfected man. It is small wonder that 
the conception of beauty reached its highest development in the 
culture of that time. Their lives were devoted to the appreciar- 
tion of beauty in all its forms, to the creation of beauty, to the 
achievement of beauty. 

It was also a duty of the citizen to serve the state. In the 
constitution of Athens, all the highest offices were reserved for 
the wealthiest class of citizens For this reason, it was necessary 
for them to give a laige share of their time to affans of state, to 
service to the public. The same thing was true to a greater or 
less extent of the feudal barons and the gentleman class. When¬ 
ever, up to modern times, we discover a leisure class, we find them 
using their time for the development of a certain type of individ¬ 
ual. In this development, appreciation, creation, service are 
large elements 

5 The Function of Leisure Today ,—It is true that these same 
elements are found m the midst of our profit-making, power- 
seeking, efficiency-mad America, but the dominant note is still 
production, consumption, the exaltation of work, of power, of 
wealth If we are to meet the problem presented to us by our 
enforced leisure, if we are to set up the machinery by which we are 
to realize “the dream of America,” it is clear that we must shift 
our pomt of view of the function of leisure from that of increasing 
production and consumption to that of the fullest development of 
the individual; this means that the dominating function of leisure 
cannot continue to be merely re-creation for further work and 
increase m consumption of goods, but must center upon apprecia^ 
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tion, creation, service, for it is by such means that the develop¬ 
ment of the individual may be secured. 

Ill Guidance eor Leisure Time 

A. PROBLEMS OE LEISURE TIME 

Many problems arise in connection with leisure time Some 
of these are given on pages 55-66. In general, they center 
around choice of leisure-time activities, choice of methods of 
training for such activities, and adjustment to leisure-time 
activities. 


B. LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 

1. Types of Leisure-hme Activities —Leisure-time activities 
comprise the entire range of human endeavor, for what is voca¬ 
tional activity to one peison may be a leisure-time activity to 
another. In general, they may be said to include hobbies, 
avocations, sports and recreation, leading, music, arts and crafts, 
and the entire range of creative work They also involve forms 
of non-vocational public and personal service. 

These may, for general purposes of discussion, be grouped under 
four heads; (1) escape activities, (2) general culture or apprecia¬ 
tion activities, (3) creative activities and (4) service activities 
These aie not entirely distinct but often merge mto one another. 
They represent, however, certain large differences m purpose or 
objective 

2. Escape Activities —Escape activities are those engaged in as 
a way of release from the daily round of labor, they aie calculated 
to make one forget, they must, therefore, be absorbing and as 
different as possible from the activities of one’s vocation. They 
are, in a real sense, often recreative, for they use muscles and 
nerve centeis not used in the usual daily tasks. By far the great 
majority of men and women employ their leisure time m ways 
that are purely or largely escape activities. They read detective 
stories, romantic novels, yellow-sheet sensational news, the sport 
page, they go to theaters and movies that appeal to the eye and 
the ear, that catch and hold one’s absorbed attention, with no 
appeal to the brain; they attend baseball, football, basket ball, 
polo, ice hockey, and other more or less professionahzed sports 
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that grip the attention and stir one's emotions to the point of 
forgetfulness; they spend evenmg after evening at bridge where 
conversation is taboo and the entire energy of the playeis given 
up to the play; they play tennis, handball, polo, golf, and do it as 
strenuously and absorbingly as they work. They travel, and 
in order to get the most out of it they join a tourist party where 
every moment is planned They tiy to visit as many cities as 
possible in a six weeks’ tour and see all of the Louvre in three 
hours On shipboard, the thoughtful steward plans every 
moment of the time, in deck sports, in dances, in special parties, 
in bridge. Truly, “at work man is sublime; at leisui’e he is 
ridiculous.” 

3. General Cultural and Appreciation Activities .—General 
cultural and appreciation activities are those engaged in where 
the purpose is not mere escape but the broadening of the outlook, 
widening of the horizon, keeping m touch with world movements, 
with scientific developments, the appreciation of music, of art, of 
literature, and of all that is high and noble in hfo, the maintain¬ 
ing and deepening of one’s intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
nature. This involves a different type of reading from the 
escape literature, a different type of theater, of music, a differ¬ 
ently planned travel tour, it involves social contacts where the art 
of conversation is not forgotten, where there is give and take of 
ideas and stimulation to real thinlang It involves cessation from 
haste, strenuous struggle, takmg time to stretch oneself, to 
think, to enjoy, to appreciate. 

What is this hfe if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare 

No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 

No time to see, when woods we pass, 

Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 

No time to see, in broad daylight, 

Streams full of stars, like sides at night. 

No time to turn at Beauty’s glance. 

And watch her feet, how they can dance 
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No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began 

A poor hfe this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare ^ 

4. Creative Activities .—Creative activities are those where one 
does not sit more or less passively and enjoy the creations of 
another but where one himself creates The field of such activi¬ 
ties is very wide and offers opportunity for everyone Under this 
category would come the production of music, the actual com¬ 
position of music, pamting, sculpture, working in wood, metal, 
and other materials, cooking, dressmaking, embroidery, writing, 
and any other activity in which one is not merely a spectator but 
actually produces something, whether it is intrinsically valuable 
or not. 

5. Service Activities —Finally, there are the service activities or 
things done for otheis. These may take the foim of personal 
service for a member of the family or for a friend, they may 
include the larger service activities of citizenship, for city, for 
state, for nation, and for the world, they would also include 
activities for various clubs and other social groups. Many 
creative activities may also become service activities. 

6. Relative Place of Type of Activities.—Escaps activities have a 
legitimate place in leisure time, but they cannot, as at present, 
absorb the major part of such time if the complete development of 
the individual is to be secured and if we are to meet successfully 
the problem of a large extension of enfoiced leisure time. Com¬ 
mercialized recreation is largely given over to this type of activi¬ 
ty, and there is, therefore, real need for definite attention to and 
planning for the other more constructive forms of leisure-time 
activity. 


G. THE PLACE OP THE SCHOOL 

1. Necessity for Planned Activities —^Leisure-time activities 
should be planned as definitely and as intelligently as those of 
one’s vocation. Careful plamung is even more necessary, because 
the activities of one’s vocation are usually quite definitely deter- 

^ Davies, W H Leisure, from Collected Poems New York Enopf, 
1922 {Used by permission of the pvUtshers ) 
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mined, and all the individual has to do is to conform to this 
predetermined pattern. 

2. The Place of the Curriculum —Intelligent choice and wise 
planning of leisure-time activities are dependent upon knowledge 
of the different types of such activities, slall in their use, and 
real interest and desire to participate in them If this is true, the 
curriculum of the elementary and the secondary school has an 
important function in leisure-time guidance. Through the cur¬ 
riculum are developed the skills m reading, writing, ait, music, 
home economics, and industrial art that are absolutely essential 
to appreciation and to creation; upon this we must largely rely 
for the development of interest in such activities and desire to 
participate in them. Before this work can be effectively done, 
there must be a radical reorganization in our curriculum, possibly 
more important still, there must be a radical change m the attitude 
of many of our superintendents, principals, and teachers. How¬ 
ever, it should, in all justice, be said that our schools are much 
moie conscious of the problem than are the patrons of the schools 
and have organized some very effective work m ait, music, 
industrial art, and home economics that goes far toward meeting 
the problem The difidoulty is to peisuade the taxpaying public 
and school boards that such school activities are essentials and 
not fads and frills, the first to be eliminated when the financial 
situation becomes acute. Courses in civics and history, in general 
science, in English, and in geogiaphy are being organized in 
such a way as to help the pupil to get the facts of modern social, 
CIVIC, and economic life that are important for him and to develop 
in him interests and attitudes that will really function m his hfe 
both in the school and outside it. 

3. The Place of the Student Achmiies Program .—While closely 
related to the organized curriculum, the various forms of student 
clubs and activities and the general school hfe contribute much to 
preparation for choice of leisure-time activities Student partici¬ 
pation in the government of the school affords splendid opportun¬ 
ity for acquiring facts about forms of government and for 
developing right attitudes toward service activities, especially 
those related to citizenship. The best preparation for civic 
responsibility in later life is participation in the duties connected 
with the social group with which one is now connected. The 
most important of these, for the student, is the school. If 
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students feel that the responsibility for the government of the 
school rests partly upon them, they will assume a very different 
attitude toward the life of the school and toward discipline. 
One of the reasons why so-called student government is not more 
helpful in civic guidance is that it is often student government 
in name only Policies are really decided by the piincipal, and 
the officers of the organization are mere puppets moving at the 
behest of the principal To be effective, real responsibility must 
be placed upon the officers of the student body; but this must not 
involve the entire responsibility The government of the school 
should be a cooperative matter, definite responsibility being 
delegated to the students for other matters. Problems that arise 
m connection with the government of the school afford splendid 
mateiial for group discussions, for assembly talks, for homeroom 
conferences, and for individual conferences between students 
and principal or teacher. 

The student activities program and the general school life are 
important factors m the acquiring of facts, the development of 
skills and attitudes that are very useful in adjustment to others, 
and in general social relationships. Such attainments are vital in 
types of leisure-time activities such as appreciation and service 
activities. The most of one’s life is concerned directly with 
other people, and mdmdual success and happiness are dependent 
in large measure upon the way m which one gets along with others 
Individuals differ by nature very greatly in their power to adapt 
themselves to social situations, for some, the adaptation is very 
easy, for others, it is extremely difficult, for all, it is largely a 
matter of training. Everyone needs guidance m social adjust¬ 
ments no matter from what sort of home he may come and no 
matter how well he may he endowed by nature. 

The necessity for definite assistance in manners is well stated 
by Edgar A. Guest.’- 

Why is it some people are liked and others greatly disliked? It is 
not altogether a question of honesty and fair dealing Apparently it 
has nothing to do with respectability, for many respectable people are 
not popular It seems to me to be wholly a matter of manners . . 

Analyzing the various people who seem always to annoy me and 
“get on my nerves” is not difficult Some of them are boastful . . . 

1 Guest, Edgar, A., The Art of Making Friends, American Magazine, 
106: 7-9, 141-143, November, 1928. 
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There are others who are flagrantly selfish m little things. They are 
openly bad mannered . . 

Another type I don’t like is simply malicious. Persons of this class 
have bitter tongues and cruel minds. Their jests always carry a 
sting . . 

The two-faced man or woman is difficult to endure This type leaves 
a trail of broken confidences behind it 

Churlish people are unpopular eveiywhere. So are people filthy 
both of person and of speech 

The art of making friends lies in knowing how to avoid these dangers. 
It seems to me that he who would properly equip his boy or girl for 
life in this world should begm early with the teaching of manners . 

The man who has many friends has been a friend to many. He 
has understood the needs of many He has known, without being 
told, that other people like to have attention shown to them, and he 
has shown that attention graciously and gracefully He has slighted 
no man needlessly. He has walked the earth with all men as one of 
them He has understood the need of all for laughter The fellowship 
of joy and grief has been an open book to him The chances are he 
has suffered sorrow, and he knows how deeply it cuts, and he remembers 
when another is in tiouble. 

Manners, then, are of very great importance, and manners can 
be learned. In our cosmopolitan high schools, students need 
help, there are many social customs of which they are entirely 
Ignorant Their homes do not give help, some one must. Help 
is given in classes set apart for this special purpose, in the definite 
provision for social occasions in the school, In parliamentary 
procedure in student assemblies, and m club and class meetings 
and private conferences. Some schools utilize the entire school 
life for purposes of social guidance Formal and informal teas 
are given to accustom students to such occasions and to tram 
them in conduct proper to the occasion, parents’ receptions are 
organized with the help of students, occasions are made for intro¬ 
ductions, formal and informal dances and parties are employed, 
invitations are issued, letters of acceptance or of regret are sent 
"These are all organized and admmistered with the definite purpose 
of giving students the most piactical help and training m methods 
of social conduct and foims of social usage Such questions are 
often considered in homeroom discussions. Several very help¬ 
ful manuals on manners have been written and are now being 
used in the schools. The booklet often published and sometimes 
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called the “Freshman Bible” frequently contains valuable 
suggestions on what to do and what not to do Some of these, 
especially those m use m colleges, place quite unnecessaiy 
restrictions upon the activities of the freshmen, but on the whole 
there are very helpful devices 

Student clubs often serve to develop or to deepen interest in 
desirable activities that develop into hobbies or avocations in 
later life and function as leisure-time activities, oultuial and 
appreciative, creative, and service 

The physical education program is directed partly toward the 
development of skills in certain games, group and individual, 
and partly toward the development of an interest and desire 
to continue such participation after one’s school life is over. 
If this work is to become really effective, studies must be con¬ 
ducted that will show the effect that certain forms of recreation 
have upon the physical and mental life and the forms that are 
best adapted to meet the needs of different types of people. We 
need to examine our school program of athletics and student clubs 
to determine what ones will be helpful in after-school life We 
already have some data on this point We know, for example, 
that the great majority of people, after they leave school, will not 
play football, baseball, hookey, or basketball They are far more 
likely to play golf or tennis or volleyball or to swim or to go hiking 
or to dance Group play is valuable in many ways and should 
not be neglected, but directors of physical education are coming to 
feel that such games should not crowd out forms of recreation in 
which most people will engage after they leave school. Definite 
provision should be made m school for the development of an 
interest in these forms of sport 

4 Adelphi Academy Program .—Many schools are organizing 
their informal activities in such a way as to prepare their students 
for leisure time Adelphi Academy m Brooklyn, N. Y., has a 
very interesting plan ^ 

This project affects the six-year old boys and girls in the primary 
department as well as all pupils in the high-school department. The 
little children, following their luncheon, he down on cots for relaxation 
for half an hour. There are other shorter periods of rest throughout the 
mormng. 

*■ Quoted from The Nation’s Schools, Vol 13 15 April, 1934. 
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The junior and high-school pupils have their luncheon either at long 
tables or “cabaiet style,” with thiee or four pupils at a table, and are 
permitted to linger over milk or grape juice Cogee and candy are not 
served to the pupils During the leisure period there is dancing in the 
social hall of the high-sohool building in charge of an instructor Charts 
on the walls show the latest dance steps. An adjoining room is given 
over to pupils who are interested in contract bridge, with a member 
of the faculty serving as teacher and adviser for the players 

Moving pictures are shown in the auditorium to an audience composed 
largely of fourth-, fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade pupils The films are 
essentially educational, with occasional cowboy and sports movies on 
the program 

Dramatic groups rehearse on the third floor of Adelphi’s Pratt Build¬ 
ing, which IS the junior high-school social center Elsewhere on the 
floor pupils indulge in ping-pong, listen to the radio, work jigsaw puzzles, 
or play chess Pupils who prefer to use the leisure periods for voluntary 
study join a study group under an instructor. 

Once a week a reading club meets in the library with a faculty member 
to discuss oontempoiary literature and the week’s new books Three 
days a week a group meets with the headmaster for a study of “ How to 
Read Your Newspaper.” 

The gymnasium is also popular during the leisure hour, where special 
athletic instruction is supervised by the boys’ director on the first-floor 
gym, and the girls’ director on the fifth-floor gym. For health consulta¬ 
tions, a registered nurse is available. 

“This program is developing not only interest in varied activities 
among the pupils,” said Mi. Slater, the headmaster, “but indicates 
discrinunation as well The whole effort demonstrates an undoubted 
socializing value The fact that these pupils are offered a variety of 
wholesome activities for their free time seems to promise that they will 
not be lost or bored into foolishness and uselessness during their future 
leisure hours.” 


D. THE BASIS EOB CHOICE 

1. Need for Varied Activities .—One of the most important 
things to keep m mind in selecting leisure-time activities is that no 
one type should be exclusively mdulged m. In the new leisure, 
everyone should select some of each type of activity that leads to 
real development. For some, it may even be wise to select an 
escape activity, but this should certainly not be the major part 
of one’s choice. 
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2 Choice of Escape Activities —^To one who is burdened with 
care and anxiety, who has long hours of arduous toil, escape 
activities are often valuable as restoratives of health, of poise, 
and of balance of mind. When such activities are chosen, they 
should be as different as possible from the activities m the daily 
job Thus, if one’s job is an indoor sedentary one, an outdoor 
activity should be chosen that requnes physical effort. If one is 
engaged m outdoor strenuous physical exercise, it may be wise to 
choose an indoor, relatively quiet, leisure-tune activity. Of 
course, practically all activities—appreciative, creative, service— 
provide escape if they are sufficiently different from the activities 
of the job. Nearly all so-called escape activities also provide 
some appreciation or some possibilities of creation and of service. 
Attendance at sports, amateur and professional, is sometimes 
recommended by physicians as an aid to health and as relief from 
fatigue and worry 

3. Choice of Cultural and Appreciative Activities. —Someone has 
said that fullness of living is determined by the character, the 
depth, and the intensity of one’s appieciations. Choice of such 
leisure-time activities is of vital impoitance to everyone. Such 
choice should be partly determined by the opportunities for 
appreciation and for culture m one’s daily occupation. Care 
should be taken to provide for great breadth of appreciations, 
intellectual, spiritual, and aesthetic. Many men, like Darwin, 
have lost them power to enjoy poetry because their entire atten¬ 
tion has been focused upon other things Time should be spent 
in attendance at concerts, visitmg art museums, walking in the 
open woods and fields, stud3ung the starry heavens, the structure 
of the earth. We should pause long enough to view with wonder 
and awe a Niagara Falls, a Grand Canyon, a Yosemite, a Lake 
Louise, the breath-taking beauty of a sunset. 

When I behold the works of Thy hand, 

The sun and moon and stars that Thou hast ordained, 

What is man that Thou art mindful of him 

And the son of man that Thou visitest him? 

Whenever one becomes conscious of a narrowness in his world of 
appreciations, he should definitely choose such activities as mil 
secure breadth and variety. The same general attitude should be 
taken toward other elements of culture. Each man should 
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periodically take account of stock and definitely plan activities 
that will keep him in touch with economics and social trends, with 
the development of science, with great world movements, he 
should piovide also for social contacts, for living, feeling, working, 
playing with others. 

4. Choice of Creahve Adivthes —The creative activities open to 
one are determined largely by native ability and eaily training 
This makes of fundamental importance the early discovery of 
ability and talent and the definite provision for the development 
of sufl[icient basic skills to make possible later activities The 
great majority of people have sufiicient native ability to enable 
them to take part m several diffeient forms of creative activity 
either on the low level of mere peiformance or the high level of real 
creation Ability to play a musical instrument or to sing or to 
achieve self-expression through line or color or design m cloth, m 
wood, in iron, or clay—these are possibilities for practically 
everyone Such leisure-time creative activities should be chosen 
as will supplement those expeiienced on the job. Native talent 
should, of course, be a factor as well as the time and money 
that would make possible indulgence in such activities. 

6. Choice of Service Activities ,—Service activities are the duty 
of everyone We are all bound so closely together that each one 
must contribute to the well-being and the development of others. 
Some service activities constitute the common citizenship duties 
of all. These call for wise choices of officers, local, state, and 
national Anyone who refuses to vote or neglects this duty is 
recreant as a citizen The quality of the men who hold office is 
not due to the rotten professional politicians who dominate elec¬ 
tions, but to the ordinary citizen who is unwilling to spend the 
time and energy necessary to inform himself of the issues involved 
or the qualifications of the candidates or, if necessary, to run for 
oflice himself Beyond these common citizenship duties lies a 
whole field of voluntary activities for the state at large, for 
different social groups, and for individuals Membership m 
business clubs, women’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, church 
organizations, and welfare drives, to mention only a few, provides 
fields for service activities that should be carefully considered and 
from which selection should be made. Some part of the larger 
leisure forced upon us should be spent in one or another form of 
such service activities The service occupations—teaching, the 
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ministry, medicine, social work, and, to some extent, law— 
provide opportunity for all three forms—(1) culture and apprecia¬ 
tion, (2) creation, and (3) service—but this does not free these 
workers from the obligation of participation in other forms of 
activity. The ideal m any case is the attainment by each individ¬ 
ual “ of the fullest stature of which he is innately capable and to be 
recognized by others for what he is, regardless of fortuitous 
circumstances of birth or position ” 

QUESTIONS 

1 Is it possible for everyone to develop a well-rounded life? 

2 Is idleness a sm? 

3 What are the puiposes of leisure time? 

4 Is efficiency or a rounded development the ideal? 

6 What place in the life of America is there for a hobby? 

6 What IS the place and function of manners m the life of the individual? 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF GUIDANCE 
I. General Policies op Organization 

1, Guidance a General Funchon —From the preceding discus¬ 
sion of guidance, it is very clear that guidance is not something 
that can be separated from the general life of the school, nor 
IS it something that can be located only in some particular part 
of the school; it cannot bo tucked away in the office of counselor 
or in the employment bureau. It is a part of every activity 
of the school: some form of guidance is the duty and the respon¬ 
sibility of every teacher in the system. It is, then, a func¬ 
tion that IS shared by all and must be so administered. The 
problem of organization is one of coordinating the guidance 
activities of the school m such a way (1) that all the forces of the 
school shall be brought to bear in a unified and consistent way 
upon the problems of each child, (2) that definite, primary 
responsibility foi parts of guidance shall be placed upon certain 
individuals and certain agencies, (3) that the work shall be so 
divided that each person and each agency shall loiow what its 
particular duty and responsibility are—the things for which it is 
primarily responsible and the ways in which it merely contributes 
to the work of some other agency; and (4) that the individual 
pupil shall have unified assistance, so that he may not be confused 
by a multiplicity of counselors. This is often a very difficult 
thing to accomplish. 

2 The Chld’s Needs for Guidance ,—Before we consider the 
machinery of guidance, it may be well to review briefly the needs 
of the child for guidance and discuss guidance functions as 
performed by a few typical agencies within and without the school. 
This may help ua m oui general thinking. 

What, in general, are the child's needs m guidance? 

1. He needs facts regarding himself, regarding schools, regard¬ 
ing occupations and other phases of life, and such training as will 
enable him to get facts for himself and to use facts intelligently. 

396 
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2. He needs opportunities for useful experiences, for tiy-outs 
and for explorations, for developing new interests, and for dis¬ 
covering his abilities. 

3. He needs wise counsel, watchful caie, by those trained and 
competent to give such help. Keeping in mind these needs, 
suppose, for purposes of illustration, that we consider for a 
moment one or two agencies concerned with guidance and try to 
locate, in a few cases, primary responsibility for certain phases 
of guidance, showing also the necessity for cooperation m all 
phases of the work 

3. The Function of the Classroom Teacher .—Suppose that we 
first consider the guidance function of the classroom teacher, for 
some of the most important aspects of gmdance are found in his 
so-called regular studies. Obviously, the classroom teacher is 
piimarily responsible for assistance given to the pupil in connec¬ 
tion with his subject But here at the outset we see the depend¬ 
ence of the classroom teacher upon other agencies if he is to do his 
work well If he is to teach effectively, he must have facts about 
the pupil which can be obtained only by experts other than the 
teacher. Some of these facts have to do with home life and with 
the economic and social conditions of the parents, others with 
results of intelligence tests, still others with health conditions. 
Obviously, even teaching, which is guidance, can be effectively 
done only by the cooperation of all the forces of the school and the 
community The teacher is not responsible for gathering these 
facts. This must be done by others, but he needs the facts in 
order to do his own job of guidance well. The classroom teacher 
IS also jointly responsible for conduct, for development of char¬ 
acter, for punctuality, and for many other phases. He cannot, 
however, ordinarily successfully give guidance in connection with 
occupational choice or with choice of school, because he does not 
have the intimate knowledge of occupations or of schools that 
makes it safe He does know his subject Guidance in choice of 
school and occupation necessitates just as specialized knowledge 
and experience of schools and of occupations as the teacher is 
supposed to possess of his subject, 

4. The Function of the Homeroom Sponsor .—^The homeroom 
sponsor has somewhat different functions in guidance These 
center more largely around problems of adjustment to school, 
school citizenship m the large, social adjustments of various 
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kinds. His relation to the home is somewhat more intimate. 
But here, again, he does not have the detailed information regard¬ 
ing many phases of guidance—vocational and educational espe¬ 
cially—that makes it safe for him to take charge of these guidance 
functions. 

5. The Function of the Counselor .—The counselor, properly 
conceived, is a trained specialist and as such has certain definite 
functions in guidance Some of these are discussed m Chap. 
XVII. As now 01 ganized in our schools, the counselor’s functions 
differ in different schools; his job is a varied one. Sometimes, 
counselors teach most of the time; at other times, they are vice 
principals spending most of their time in routine matters, m 
cases of discipline, tardiness, etc Often, their responsibilities 
are for the vocational aspect of guidance, in a few cases, they are 
really visiting teacheis In many cases, they are actually deans 
of girls and deans of boys Theie is emerging, however, a rather 
clear-cut notion of some of the duties and functions of the coun¬ 
selor and a general agreement as to type or types of training 
required We shall not here attempt to outline m detail the 
duties of the counselor but shall merely point out a few and try to 
show how the work of the counselor dovetails into and is depend¬ 
ent upon the work of other parts of the school. 

The counselor is not primarily a teacher, nor is he an attendance 
officer, nor does he have charge of cases of discipline or spend his 
time in checking lateness or in keeping the school i ecords He is 
an expert a chief part of whose function is adjustment of the 
pupil—school, vocational, personality These may or may not 
be combined in one person, but they are parts of the function of 
the counselor The job involves personal contacts, group 
conferences, intimate relationships such as few teachers have the 
time or the ability to make 

But it IS very clear that no counselor can function properly 
without the cooperation and assistance of other parts of the school 
He must have at instant command all available facts about each 
pupil—school records, home conditions, both mental and achieve¬ 
ment tests—he must have facts about schools, about conditions 
of labor and other occupational information Some of the 
responsibility for adjustment he shares with classroom teacher, 
with homeroom sponsor, and with principal, but, except for 
guidance m relation to school subjects, he is primarily responsible 
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for performing the guidance function He is supposed to be an 
expert m the field of guidance. 

6 The Inierdependence of Agencies —While we probably do not 
agree on the functions of the classroom teacher, the homeioom 
sponsor, the counselor, and the distribution of these functions, 
we must admit the interdependence of guidance functions This 
should continually be kept m mmd in any scheme of guidance 

7. The Child the Center of Effort —In setting up the machinery 
by which any part of our educational system is to be adnumstered, 
we are always m grave danger of losing sight of the real function 
of the machinery That we do this is seen every day in our 
schools. Daily schedules, curiiculums, laboratories, libraries are 
organized for ease of control and smoothness of running, 
rather than with an eye single to the education of the child. Edu¬ 
cation IS too often sacrificed for uniformity and precision—ejffi- 
oiency, as we call it Learning, the chief function of the school, is 
subordinated to teaching; guidance, to administration For this 
reason, the administration of guidance should begin with the 
child to be guided and his needs. We should ask what is neces¬ 
sary that he may be guided Then we should work out from this 
to those most closely associated with him and then to the more 
remote agencies. After this, we may give our attention to an 
organization that will make it possible to center the energies of 
all concerned in the efldcient guidance of the child himself. 

8 Screening the Guidance Functions —A very interesting and 
effective method of showing the functions of some of the guidance 
agencies in school has been woiked out by Hichard D. Allen of 
Providence ^ Figure 24 is a reproduction of the chart used by 
him and is largely self-explanatoiy. He thus describes the oper¬ 
ation of screening; 

The first screen represents the guidance ]ob of the principal. The 
gauge is set large enough so that all functions that can be delegated to 
others will pass through The criterion or gauge is that of administra¬ 
tive and supervisory responsibility for guidance in his school He is 
responsible for creating the organization and conditions necessary for 

1 Allen, Richabd D Delegatmg the Guidance Functions within a 
Secondary School, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 10 14r-19, October, 
1931 See also Allen, R D , Stbwabt, F J , and Schloerb, L. J ’ Com¬ 
mon Problems m Group Guidance, for a similar schematic arrangement, 
chart opposite page 5 
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SCREENING THE GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 
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the success of the program. Some of these duties he may share with 
other administrative or supeivisory officers, but he is very largely 
responsible withm the limits set by the supermtendent Such matters 
as the selection and training of advisers, curriculum revision, and 
problems involving unusual expenditures are usually questions that 
require the approval of the supermtendent or supervisors. On the 
other hand, such matters as the programs of duties and responsibilities 
of home-room and subj eet teachers, the school program, extra-curricular 
activities, and school morale have long been recognized as the province 
of the principal. 

The second screen is that of the guidance functions of the subject 
teacher The gauge is set so that all of the guidance functions that 
are not inseparably connected with good subject teaching will pass 
through The subject teacher is expected to perform only the functions 
which are inherent in her work if it is to he done with the greatest 
possible effectiveness. Every good subject teacher is expected to be 
deeply mterested m her subject and in hei pupils m connection with the 
subject She is expected to motivate or “sell” her subject, to give 
attention to the problems of individual differences as they are related 
to interest and achievement m the subject, and she is expected to 
develop leadership and to have a fine professional attitude toward such 
duties as leadership in voluntary club activities related to her subject 
and m her relations with other teachers 

No subject teacher should claim that such a gauge, good teaching, 
would leave her burdened with guidance duties for which others are 
paid Her duties would include (1) arousing interests and developing 
right attitudes concerrung her subject; (2) stressing the occupational 
applications and implications of the subject, (3) arranging tryout 
projects that wiU challenge pupils, (4) encouragmg and developing the 
special interests and abilities of pupils as they relate to the subject; 
(5) msuring timely remedial instruction to handicapped pupils in order 
to prevent failure; (6) leading some type of club work related to the 
subject, and (7) cooperating with the class adviser m the service of the 
pupils No subject teacher should feel that he is being robbed of his 
guidance function by the organization of a guidance department. 
Every task that he can do better than the class adviser is still his 

The third screen is that of the guidance functions of the homeroom 
teacher. In many schools the gauge on this screen is so small that 
the task of the home-room teacher is well-mgh impossible Untrained 
in the principles and practices of educational and vocational guidance, 
without adequate records, without time ox training for the study of 
individual differences, without time for interviews with pupils, and 
without an adequate curriculum or traimng for group guidance instruc¬ 
tion, the teacher finds that all of these functions are crowded into a 
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home-room period. Continuous follow-up surveys of graduates and 
others are impossible under such a scheme It is equivalent to saying 
that guidance can be done by anyone, without training, without tools, 
and without materials The best that can be said is that it is a beginning. 

The gauge of the home-ioom teachei's screen should be set so that 
it will retain only those functions which do not require (1) a specially 
selected person, (2) special traimng, and (3) a program that insures 
continuous and frequent contact with the same group of pupils over a 
period of more than two or three years. His functions should include 
only those which eveiy teacher can and should perform as part of his 
adimmstrative, social, and piofessional duty, and those dictated by an 
unselfish professional spirit of service and love of youth. 

These functions include (1) a helpful, friendly, personal interest m 
pupils with daily contact in the home-room period and before and after 
school hours, (2) orientation in the life and administrative routine of the 
school; (3) the keeping of necessary records, reports, attendance data, 
etc,, which often piovide occasions for friendly advice and assistance, 
(4) the development of school citizenship, leadership, social niceties, 
and individual personality, and (5) coopeiation with subject teachers 
and advisers of home-room pupils There are none of these functions 
which cannot oi should not be performed by all teachers, with proper 
traimng and supervision by the principal within the school. They do 
not belong to subject teachers or class advisers, and unless they are 
performed by the home-room teacher, the school will have failed in its 
responsibility to that degree. 

The fourth and last compartment is not a screen. It has a solid 
bottom. The adviser cannot shift the final responsibility. He may 
require the assistance of such special services as the health clinics, 
the mental hygiene clinic, the laboratory for individual testing, the 
home visitor, or the placement office, but the pupil will always return 
to the counselor for advice or for follow-up. 

The functions which the adviser performs are fouifold (1) personnel 
records and research in the study of individual differences and m the 
adjustment of individual pupils, (2) individual counseling and adjust¬ 
ment; (3) orientation instruction m educational, vocational, and social 
problems, and (4) the follow-up of all pupils, both graduates and non¬ 
graduates The adviser’s pupil load must not be an impossible one, 
usually between 200 and 300 pupils. The orientation course should be 
arranged so that he can meet each pupil twice a week. Time for counsel¬ 
ing and records must be provided. Eesearch and follow-up are usually 
out-of-school duties. 

9 Simple Organization Best —In the development of a plan 
for the adnaimstration of guidance, it is the best policy to keep 
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the organization as simple as possible and to have different 
parts grow out of the actual needs of the system Complicated 
machinery often seriously interferes with the real function of the 
work, it sometimes takes so much time and money to run the 
machinery itself that the actual guidance of the student is 
neglected. We must never lose sight of the purpose of the 
machinery—to help the individual. If we allow the machinery 
to be developed as the need arises, we shall avoid this danger 
to a large extent Theie are, however, some disadvantages in 
this plan A school may begin in a small way to do guidance 
work—some teacher or the principal starts it; as the work 
develops, need is more clearly seen and further agencies are 
needed But the guidance has all been done by one person and 
to introduce new agencies will necessitate taking away from the 
one who started the work part, at least, of what he is doing. 
Sometimes it involves taking away all of the work from him and 
giving it to someone who is better qualified than he This 
always creates an unfortunate situation; it seems ungrateful to 
penalize the very one who has started such an enterprise. Wise 
and tactful management on the part of the principal or superin¬ 
tendent IS all that can overcome such difificulties. 

10. Plan of Discussion —No attempt will here be made to 
show an ideal organization for guidance There is no such 
organization Several plans now in use will be described, how¬ 
ever, and certain suggestions will be made Two general types 
of chart or graph are used for this purpose. One presents the 
organization from the standpoint of the responsibilities of the 
various parts of the organization and their relationships to one 
another The other tries to show the part each agency plays 
in guiding individuals. Both are necessary to a clear under¬ 
standing of the problem. The one constructed by Jesse B. 
Davis, and shown on page 411, attempts to show both of these 
functions in one diagram 

II The Small-school System 

In a small-school system the organization should be very 
simple and such that it can be administered with a minimum of 
time and effort. Figure 25 shows such a plan. 

Here the superintendent or prmcipal appoints from among 
the teachers a special committee on guidance. He may act as 
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the chairman of the committee, or he may delegate this duty to 
some teacher who is especially interested and well qualified. 
This committee studies the problem of guidance in the school 
devises plans, and is lesponsible for the development of these 
plans in the school, of course, always subject to the approval of 
the superintendent or the prmcipal The members of the 
committee work with classroom teachers and the homeroom 
sponsors, if there are any homeroom sponsors. They secure the 



Fis 26 —Organization of guidance in a amaU-Bchool system. 

cooperation of all forces in the school m the work of assistmg the 
pupil. They may divide the work among themselves, one being 
responsible for the adjustment of the students to the school, 
another for the occupational aspects of guidance, and another for 
further education guidance. Often, most of the special work is 
done by the chairman of the committee The effort is made to 
locate definite responsibility for certain phases of the guidance 
program among classroom teachers, homeroom sponsors, and 
special workers. The most important part of the imtial work is 
always found to be that of "selling the idea,” of focusing the 
attention of all m the school upon the problem of guidance—the 
need for help and methods of helping students. In a small 
school, it is practically always necessary for the work of guidance 
to be done by regular teachers, often as additional work, although 
it IS very desirable that provision for such work shall be made in 
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the teaching load. One of the advantages of this plan is that it 
provides a means of mterestmg all teachers m the study of guid¬ 
ance problems and furmshes a basis for specialization as the 
school increases m size 

III. The Labge-bchool System 

A larger school or school system necessitates an organization 
that is somewhat more complicated. Even here, the work 
usually begins, as was described in the small school, with some 
one teacher or several teachers becoming interested and starting 
the work as an additional task The organization of guidance 
m the larger schools will be seen more clearly if we first consider 
it from the standpoint of the guidance functions as they appear 
in the high school. 

1. New York State Plan .—One of the best diagrams from this 
point of view is the one prepared by Mr Hutcherson of the 
State Education Department of New York,^ 

This chart is arranged m such a way that the four functions 
of guidance, (1) research, (2) cooperation, (3) placement and 
follow up, and (4) counsel are shown in their relationship. 
Research is earned on in problems related (1) to pupil study, 
(2) to occupational opportunity, and (3) to educational oppor¬ 
tunity. Cooperation is secured with various interested agencies 
such as Chambers of Commerce, higher educational institutions, 
employers and labor, etc Placement and follow up are carried 
on through a central placement office in cooperation with employ¬ 
ers, state and national orgamzations, and various types of 
schools. Counsel is given by means of conferences with deans, 
counselors, teachers, etc , through life-career classes and try-out 
courses; through individual counseling, by means of case studies, 
home visits, etc. The central place and the importance of the 
system of records are also shown. 

Schools and school systems should study this arrangement very 
carefully and see whether the various functions described are 
represented in some way in their organization of guidance It is 
vastly more important that these functions have some place in 

1 University of the State of Nem Yorle Bulletin, Vocational and Educational 
Guidance m Junior and Senior High Schools, Albany The University of the 
State of New York Press, 1927, No 887. 
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the scheme of organization than that the exact form of organiza¬ 
tion should be copied In fact, such a form of organization as this 
could not be successfully used in many cities 
2. Rochester Plan .—Figure 27 shows the general plan in 
operation m the Monroe High School m Rochester, H. Y. 

The Guidance Department is responsible for the organization 
and administration of the entire work of guidance in the school. 



'cowlf WillidruwslB Scholarship Read;ualTnent 

Fig 27 —The Rooheafcor plan for the organization of gnidance 


Working with the elementary school and the Child Study and 
special departments, shown at the right, and with the placement 
service, industry, and foUow up, shown at the left, and also 
conductmg investigation and research, the department gathers 
together data for the records These records are used for 
guidance classes, for counseling, and for home visiting, ihe 
counseling, together with guidance classes and home visiting, 
functions in (1) choice of course, (2) care of withd^als, (3) 
improvement of scholarship, (4) general advising, ( ) rea 3^® 
ment and (6) college entrance. Contact is maintained with 
various agencies throughout the city-soeial agencies, service 
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clubs, etc —both in securing information and m providing for 
general assistance in the guidance work 

3. La Salle-Peru Townshp Plan —Another suggestive chart 
IS that describing the work in the La Salle-Peru Township Hi gti 
School 1 

This chart shows the responsibilities, (1) of the principal 
to the Township Board of Education, (2) of the Bureau of 
Educational Counsel to the principal, and (3) of the Director 
to the Bureau. The rest of the diagram is concerned with a 
description of the ways in which the counseling is effected. The 
agencies involving psychological and social work are organized 
to assist in selection of courses and occupations and for follow up. 
The social case work is done in coopeiation with the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research The entire organization is 
directed toward the guidance service—social, educational, health, 
vocational, and ethical. It is m the chaige of a trained expert, 
the director, who is a member of the faculty, who is responsible 
directly to the Bureau of Educational Counsel. This bureau is 
composed of (1) the superintendent of schools, (2) the staff 
(director, assistant diieotoi, and secretary), (3) an advisory 
committee for the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, and 
(4) the Township Board of Education. The entire problem of 
guidance is considered as an educational problem and is so 
administered. While this plan involves the expenditure of more 
money than is available for most cities, and necessitates such 
a cooperation with well organized agencies as is not possible m 
many cases, it emphasizes the need for expert assistance and 
shows the possibilities of coordinating the agencies of the 
community. 

4 Providence Plan —Figure 29 shows the organization of 
guidance in the high schools of an entire city, Providence, R. I. 
This iS an excellent and complete system, which provides for 
expert assistance in nearly every phase of guidance work. The 
testing program is well taken caie of, and placement and follow up 
are provided for both in a general placement office and in each 
high school. The entire work is in charge of an assistant super¬ 
intendent who woiks through the high-school principals as a 

Tub Bvbbau of Educational Counsbl, Report for 1923-1926, La Salle, 
111 Township Board of Education, 1927, p 10. 
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committee. The center of the program is the system of class 
adviseis who are given a definite amount of time for counseling. 
For each adviser there is a committee of homeroom sponsors. 



Frequent conferences of advisers and these committees are 
held, when problems of individual students are discussed and 
general policies decided upon. There is a somewhat similar 
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organization worked out for the junior high schools Under the 
charge of Assistant Supeiintendent Richard D. Allen, this plan 
of guidance has accomplished splendid results 



Fig 29.—Ths Providence plan for the organization, of guidance 


5. Plan by Davis .—One of the best diagiams is that worked 
out by Jesse B Davis^ and shown in Big 30. 

' Na-tionaii Association ojp Secondary-bchool Principals, Committee 
on Guidance, Guidance m Secondary Schools, Bulletin No. 19, Cicero, Ill, 
January, 1928, p, 8 
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This shows the organization suggested for a single high school. 
Very little is said about a city-wide plan, but it is undeistood 
that cooperation in a city-wide plan of guidance would be effected 



Fio 30 —Plan by Davia for organization, of guidancs 


through the “director of guidance" of the school or the 
“counselor.” 

The essential features of the plan are clearly brought out 
in the chart The general program of guidance is administered 
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under the ultimate leadership of the principal, but the work of 
guidance is the direct responsibility of the director of guidance, 
who works with the dean of girls and the dean of boys and who is 
assisted by a faculty guidance committee. This committee is 
made up largely of special assistants who are, for the most part, 
teachers who have special qualifications for certain kinds of 
gmdance work. All educational, medical, psychological, social, 
and civic welfare organizations are utilized for securing informa¬ 
tion and assistance. The foundation of all guidance, according to 
Davis, IS in the homeroom, and the homeroom sponsor must 
function in all forma of guidance 

Finally, and most important, is the individual boy and girl 

While a great deal can be accomplished in the progiam of gmdance 
by handling the pupils in various groups, the most essential consider¬ 
ation is the individual boy and girl. Each pupil must be studied as a 
case problem The entiie structure of the organization for guidance 
must bo budt with the purpose of giving to each pupil every possible 
advantage and assistance in finding himself, in making such decisions 
affecting his life career as the school system forces upon him from time 
to time, and in making a right start during the formative years of his 
life,! 

These schemes for the organization of guidance have been pre¬ 
sented not as models that can be adopted and put into operation 
by a school or a school system, but as samples of what is now 
being done m various cities, and as examples of the variation 
in the schemes used for carrying out the purposes of guidance. It 
may be that no school should attempt to put into operation any 
of the schemes described. Conditions vary m different localities, 
and guidance programs must be adapted to the peculiar needs of 
each locality Superintendents and principals should, however, 
find very valuable suggestions in these schemes that will assist 
them in planning an organization that will work and that will 
embody the important features of a real guidance program. 

6. Variahona in Organization —When we study the various 
plans in operation, it is at once apparent that no two cities or 
schools agree upon a plan of organization. This is both natural 

^ National Association op Sucondaiiy-bohool Phinoipals, Committee 
on Guidance, Guidance m Secondary Schools, BulleHn No 19, Cicero, Ill, 
January, 1928, pp 16, 17, 
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and wise, for no one knows what plan is best. In each school and 
city, that plan is best that secures for the children in that school or 
city the best and most efficient guidance. In his survey of guid¬ 
ance, Reavis^ found four general types of program in operation; 
(1) centralized bureaus of guidance for secondary schools in city 
systems, represented by Boston, Chicago, and Cincinnati; (2) 
city-school systems with a central guidance organization but with 
the individual secondary school considered the unit in the 
program, represented by Providence and Milwaukee; (3) central¬ 
ized bureaus or departments in individual secondary schools, 


represented by the Milwaukee Vocational School and the Town¬ 
ship High School and Junior College, La Salle, Ill , (4) central 
guidance organizations in individual secondary schools which 
utilize regular officers and teachers as guidance functionaries, 
represented by the Joliet Township High School and Junior 
College, the Thornton Township High School, and the New Trier 
Township High School Virtually the same guidance activities 
are undertaken under the different programs The chief varia¬ 
tions consist m the methods employed m the several school sys¬ 
tems and individual schools and some difference m emphasis on 
certain phases of guidance activity, such as vocational guidance, 
educational guidance, or psychiatric social guidance 

7 Qeneral Principles for Organization.—k\\ surely will agree 
that most of the guidance itself must be done in the school where 
the pupil IS located, it cannot be considered to be a function of the 
central organization Here is the place where personality and 
school adjustment are made; where choice of subjects, of schools, 
of occupations is made, where facts regarding the individual, 
regarding occupations, and regarding schools are assembled 
and used, even where initial recommendations for jobs and for 
schools must be made. The best organization in a school involves 
placing someone m general charge of the entiie guidance program, 
at least that part related to vocational and educational guidance. 
This person should be an expert m guidance. He should have an 
active, workmg group of people, a committee for the organization 
of guidance m the school and especially for selling the guidance 
idea to all teachers. These should he specially qualified persons 


1 Rbavis, W. C . Programs of Guidance, U S Office of Education, 
tm No. 17, 1932 National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 


14, p. 136 
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m charge of fhe two phases of guidance under consideration; 
possibly there should be a third whose duty it would be to look 
after special personality adjustment problems—the work of the 
visiting teacher. Who these people should be or what they should 
be called is ummportant. Placement work, both that connected 
with securing jobs and that connected with school and college 
placement, should be provided, each in close connection with the 
one or ones in charge of each phase of the work. 

8 Central Organization in a Large City .—In a large city, there 
should he a central guidance organization the chief function of 
which IS to promote and coordinate the work of guidance in the 
city, not only in the schools but also in and among the various 
service agencies interested. It should be placed directly in 
charge of someone who has the vision of what guidance is and has 
the ability to secure cooperation and coordination He may 
be an assistant or associate supeiintendent, if he does not have 
too many other duties to peiform. Probably, the actual work 
had better be under a director of guidance. Whoever he is, he 
should have the assistance of a carefully selected group or com¬ 
mittee from the city as a whole. If the city is comparatively 
small, probably one person from each school would be sufficient, 
but if it IS large, such a representation would be far too cumber¬ 
some for effective work. The function of the director and his 
committee would be to stimulate interest in guidance, promote a 
real understanding of the nature of the work, and secure the 
cooperation of principal and teachers within the school and of 
agencies and business houses outside the school. In addition to 
this function, the central agency should maintain a central 
employment bureau and some system of follow-up work Both 
of them should, of course, be supplementary to and coordinated 
with the work in each school. Possibly, the employment office in 
each school should be a branch of the central employment office 
The chief work of such central bureaus must be with children 
after they leave school. The particular part taken by the central 
agency m the employment work and the follow up must be 
determined by the conditions in each city. 

In addition to these functions of the central agency are other 
functions that must be performed by some agency. These have 
to do with testing and research. Each guidance agency, in the 
school and in the central office, must have at hand results of tests 
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given by someone competent to give and to interpret them. 
Each agency must have the results of studies of occupations, both 
local and general, and each must have the results of studies about 
schools and colleges. In most cases, these functions are not 
concentrated m one agency. Probably this is a good practice. 
The important points are 
1. That they be done 
2 That someone competent shall do them. 

3. That the results be made available to those most closely 
connected with the actual work of guidance Probably, tests can 
best be given and results interpreted by a central testing bureau 
or a research department, 

Eesearch studies in occupations can also be efficiently under¬ 
taken by a central bureau—possibly the same research depart¬ 
ment. Studies of schools and colleges and further education in 
general are now usually conducted by individuals m separate 
schools. Many facts, at least, could be more efficiently obtained 
by a central agency, either the research department or the 
central committee under the dnector. 

9 Location of Director of Guidance .—In what part of the execu¬ 
tive department of the school should the guidance work, the 
diiector, be placed? This we can only answer in a negative way 
It should not be charged with disciplmary or police duties of any 
kind. It therefore should not be under the compulsory education 
department. Guidance workers can contribute materially 
to the solution of problems of truancy and elimination from 
school; the entire compulsory education department should have 
the guidance attitude, but guidance should not be dominated by 
compulsory education. In whatever department the guidance 
work is located, it should be fiee to perform its real function and 
be provided with ample facilities for carrymg on its work 

Such an organization as has been described applies primarily to 
cities of considerable size or to fairly large schools; it cannot be 
taken over and fully apphed m smaller places or in rural districts. 
In such places, the need for guidance is just as great as m larger 
places What can be done in smaller localities? 

IV GtriDAJsrcE in Rural Areas 

1 Difficulty of the Problem—In rural areas, the difficulties of 
organization of guidance activities are very great. The lack of 
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trained teachers, the inadequate facilities, the wide dispersal 
of schools are conditions that make the situation very different 
from that m urban areas. The type of organization suited to 
cities is not suitable for rural areas. So far, little has been done 
for the guidance of rural boys and girls. 

2. Cooperaiion inGuidance. —Obviously, any successful plan for 
rural areas must involve the cooperation and coordination of all 
forces and agencies that may be utilized. One of the really out¬ 
standing developments in guidance during recent years has been 
the organization of cooperative enterprises, especially in rural 
districts, under the leadership of Dr. 0 Latham Hatcher, chair¬ 
man of the Committee for Rural Guidance of the National Voca¬ 
tional Guidance Association. Under the stimulation of this 
committee, definite plana have been woiked out for cooperation in 
gmdance that promises much for the futme. On this committee 
are men and women representing public and private schools, 
teacher-trainmg institutions, state departments of education, 
Y.M.O.A, Y.W.C.A, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, Boy 
Scouts, Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and other similar agencies. National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, American Association of University women. The 
committee has held interestmg and stimulating meetings and has 
formulated ways and means of coordinating all these agencies in 
the work of guidance. Prmciples have been foimulated, sugges¬ 
tions have been made for locating responsibility and determining 
what sort of activities are safe foi certain organization^ to under¬ 
take and what should be undertaken only by experts. The first 
report was presented by the annual meetmg of the National 
Vocational Guidance in Washington, m February, 1932. 

3 Outline of the Plan ,—While the plan cannot be described in 
detail, a bare outlme of the prmcipal pomts agreed upon may 
serve to explain its general scope. 

1. The need for cooperation between all agencies mterested in 
gmdance is stressed in order to brmg real help to the rural boys 
and girls and also to avoid overlapping and wasted effort 

2. The school is recognized as the primary agency in guidance 
and should be the center of the guidance activities 

3. A guidance committee covering, often, as large an area as a 
county should be formed, representative of the chief agencies 
available that can assist in the guidance program 
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4. Certain guidance activities should be undertaken only by 
guidance experts; other non-technical activities may be safely 
carried on by service agencies of various kinds. 

5. A definite plan should be formulated for interpreting guid¬ 
ance to the rural communities. A part of this plan is the publica¬ 
tion of a rural guidance handbook 

6. Experimentation in various plans of cooperation between the 
public schools and the different agencies available should be 
encouraged in order to find what are the most desirable methods 
of cooperation and what will bring gmdance aids most effectively 
to the boys and girls in rural districts. 

4. Experiments in Rural Cooperation .—This is one of the most 
hopeful and forward-lookmg plans yet produced m guidance and 
bids fair to have a marked influence not only upon guidance in 
rural areas but also upon all phases of guidance throughout the 
country. Some cooperative expeiiments are now in actual 
operation in various states, notably m Hem-ico County, Virginia, 
in Muskegon County, Michigan, m Craven County, North 
Carolina, and m Rockland County, New York. These plans 
vary in many particulars. Some have a county director of 
guidance, under the county supermtendeiit; iii other places, coop- 
eiation is effected through the State Department of Education; 
in still others, some teacher with vision and initiative takes the 
lead and secures a very effective form of cooperation with 
practically no machinery. In Muskegon County, Michigan, 
the county guidance council is composed of representatives from 
Noon Day Luncheon Clubs, the Foreman’s Club, Y.M.CA, 
Y.W.O.A., Employers Association, Chamber of Commerce, the 
Ministerial Association, Catholic Schools, the Women’s Club, 
Boy Scouts, the superintendents of Muskegon, Muskegon Heights, 
and North Muskegon Schools, county commissioner of School^ 
Elementary School Supervisor, the principals of the Junior High 
Schools and Senior High Schools of Greater Muskegon, director 
of the Jumor College, HacMey Manual Training School and Part- 
time School, and counselors m the Greater Muskegon Schools 
More of these enterprises will be organized m the near 
The central oflS.ces of Kiwanis and Rotary, Y.M- * 
y.W C.A., Boy Scouts, and Girl Scouts are giving fall cooperation 
and have leaflets and suggestions for such cooperation that may 
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be had by writing to them Some of the results of the plan m 
Henrico County, Virginia, are described on page 324. 

The fundamental principle undei lying such cooperative enter¬ 
prises is that guidance, while primarily a school function, is a 
community matter and to be adequately administered involves 
the coordination of all the forces of the community that in any 
way can contribute to the guidance of young people. 

V Difmculties in Obganization op Guidance 

1 Danger of Overlapping —^The guidance program has pro¬ 
gressed far enough for us to become conscious of the danger of 
overlapping and of conflict among the various agencies connected 
with guidance. Such questions as the following are being 
asked. 

1 "What lb the relation of the counselor to the dean of boys and the dean 
of girls? 

2 Is advioo on the selection of studies a function of the counseloi or of the 
homeroom sponsor? 

3 Should the counselor work especially with the failure pupils? 

4 Should the counselor bo responsible for the program of psychological 
testing or moiely interpret the results of such tests? 

6 Should the counselor be charged with secuung occupational infor¬ 
mation? 

These questions are all of very great importance and must be 
answered before the guidance movement progresses very far 

2 The Worh of the Counselor .—^There is also very leal danger 
that the work of the counselor will be spread over entirely too 
much ground Some way must be devised by which the personal 
knowledge of the homeroom sponsor and her intimate association 
With the student may be combined with facts obtained by 
experts and all he directed at the guidance of the student. 
Certainly, the counselor should he m intimate touch with the 
homeroom sponsor, and the homeroom sponsor should be in 
touch with counselors and special workers so that each can get 
a picture of the whole child The question of who shall give the 
counsel must be determined by many factors, and cannot be 
settled for all schools and for all situations. In general, that one 
should give counsel on each particular matter who is in the best 
position to give it, who knows the facts, who is in the most 
advantageous relation with the individual, and who can give 
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It in such a way that it will be effective Guidance can be com¬ 
pletely successful only when we secure complete and continuous 
cooperation between homeroom sponsors, classroom teachers, 
counselors, and other experts j when we place our reliance upon 
facts and facts alone; when we have due regard for the opinion 
of experts; when we unite m a common purpose to provide the 
best counsel possible for each individual student to the limit 
of our possibilities. This will often mean that the homeroom 
sponsor, after finding the general problem of the student, will 
send or go with the student to the counselor, to the special 
adviser for occupations or for college entrance, and secure the 
assistance of such experts in the solution of the problem. It 
will sometimes mean that the counselor will go with the student 
to the classroom teacher or the homeroom sponsor and talk 
over the problems that have arisen Nothing can be accom¬ 
plished unless there are complete cooperation, sympathy, and 
understanding. 


QUESTIONS 

1 What part in the guidanoe program should the classroom teacher of 
Latin have? 

2 What are the dangers of general counselmg by the homeroom sponsor? 

3. What are the dangers and difficulties involved in placing counseling 
entirely in the hands of expert counselors? 

4. What are the characteristics of a good counselor? 

6. Should counseling be given to those teachers who say that they love 
to give advice? 
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PART IV 

THE RESULTS OP GUIEANCE 



A PROPHECY 


“The work is in its infancy as yet but it is constantly growing 
in volume and importance. The Director and those associated 
with him are enthusiastic over the results that have been achieved 
even in the few weeks since the Bureau was established, but they 
believe that in order to cover the field m the most complete 
and adequate manner, the work should become a part of the 
public-school system in every community, with experts trained 
as carefully m the art of vocational guidance as men are trained 
today for medicine or the law, and supplied with every facility 
that science can devise for testing the senses and capacities and the 
whole physical, intellectual, and emotional make-up of the child ” 

Prank Parsons, Director and Counselor. Quoted in The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, 4* 142, January, 1926. 



Chapter XXIV 


PRESENT STATUS AND FUTURE OF GUIDANCE 
I The Development op the Guidance Movement 

1. The Eelationship between Guidance and Education. —^We have 
already seen in Chap. I that guidance is inherent in the process of 
education. Whenever education as a conscious process began in 
the life of the human race, then guidance began Whenever and 
wherever three conditions existed, there was guidance. These 
conditions are (1) the need for choosing between courses of action, 
(2) the inability of the individual to choose wisely without 
help, (3) the possibility of help being given. Guidance has 
always been given, but the recognition of its fundamental impor¬ 
tance in the teaching process and in the learning process is 
comparatively recent. This recognition has been hastened, if 
not actually brought about, by the mcreasmg realization of 
the fact of individual differences in abilities, in interests, and 
in capacities, and by the waste m human Me energy as well as 
in the processes of production resulting from the wrong choice 
of vocation. 

2 Beginning of the Guidance Movement —The orgamzed 
guidance movement began m this country with an attempt to 
give assistance in selecting a vocation and in securing a job. It 
IS generally recogmzed that the first step in this development 
was the orgamzation of the Boston Vocation Bureau, in 1908. 
This bureau was organized on plans developed by Frank Parsons, 
who, with Meyer Bloomfield, is recogmzed as the founder of the 
guidance movement. In 1905, Professor Parsons became direc¬ 
tor of the Breadwinners Institute, which was a branch of the 
Civic Service House, Meyer Bloomfield was director of the 
Civic Service House. Thus, the two men worked in close associa¬ 
tion with one another. In his work as director. Professor 
Parsons gave direct vocational assistance to many men and 
women, He had thus laid the basis for the Vocation Bureau in 
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his work in connection with the Breadwinners Institute. In the 
first report of the Vocation Bureau, Professor Parsons used the 
term "vocational guidance” with almost the same significance 
as that now accepted. 

This work resulted in the appointment of the Committee on 
Vocational Advice by the Boston School Committee, in 1909, 
In 1910, this committee reported that a vocational counselor 
had been appointed in eveiy high school m Boston This 
resulted in the founding of the Boston Placement Bureau, in 
1912. This was brought about by the cooperation of the 
Children’s Welfare League and the Women’s Municipal League. 
In 1915, the Boston School Committee established the Depart¬ 
ment of Vocational Guidance under the direction of Miss Susan 
J. Ginn. During the same period, from 1910 to 1915, other 
cities were active in the orgamzation of vocational guidance work. 
Among these, possibly the most important were Grand Rapids, 
Mich, (under the leadership of Jesse B. Davis), Hartford, Conn , 
New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Chicago Many other 
cities conducted investigations into the working conditions 
of young people and contributed very materially to the develop¬ 
ment of the movement. 

Very influential in this development were the various Con¬ 
ferences on Vocational Guidance. The Boston Conference held 
under the joint auspices of the Vocation Bureau and the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, in 1910, was probably the first one of the kind 
to be hold. Another conference of a similar nature was held 
m New York, in 1912; and, in 1913, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association was founded at a meeting in Grand Rapids, 
Mich 

3. National Vocational Guidance Association .—Since that time, 
the movement has grown very rapidly. This is evidenced partly 
by the growth of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
For several years, the meetings of this association were small and 
attracted very little attention On Apr. 1, 1934, there were 35 
branch associations scattered throughout the country, and the 
total paid membership of the National Association was 1323 
There were 443 national members and 880 branch members. 
The meetings in February, 1934, covered a period of four days. 
There were 436 different people who registered, in addition to 
many more, not registered, who attended the meetings. The 
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Vocational Guidance Magazine, begun in 1915 as a modest four- 
page bulletin, contained in February, 1934, ninety-six pages and 
was a real magazine. It had on Feb. 1,1934, a paid circulation of 
2,110, as compared with 603 on August, 1923. 

The national association, through a special committee, has 
complied a list of consultants that should prove to be very helpful 
in organizing and promoting guidance activities in different parts 
of the country. Over one hundred competent men and women 
have consented to act as consultants on various aspects of guid¬ 
ance. These are distributed in such a way as to make available 
in all sections someone who can give assistance and who is near 
enough to be obtained with little expense. Because of the possi¬ 
ble burden for such consultation, the list will be changed every 
two or three years. The names of consultants and the types of 
consultant service represented by each may be obtained by writ¬ 
ing to the executive secretary of the association or the National 
Occupational Conference. 

4 The National Occupational Conference. —During the year 
1932-1933, it became apparent that if the magazine were to con¬ 
tinue and to meet the increasing demands of guidance workers 
throughout the country, some outside means of financmg it must 
be found The active interest of the Carnegie Corporation 
was secured; this resulted m the formation by them of the 
National Occupational Conference. To that organization funds 
were given for the purpose of assisting in the general movement of 
guidance and stimulating research along occupational lines. In 
February, 1933, a definite plan was formulated by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and accepted by which the 
National Occupational Conference would take over the publica¬ 
tion of the magazine and assist the national association financially 
in its general work. 

As a result of this, the magazine has been still further enlarged 
and greatly improved in every way. It is still the official organ 
of the national association. Its name has been changed o 
Occupations—The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

The National Occupational Conference has materially pro¬ 
moted the cause of guidance in various ways. The most out¬ 
standing contribution has been the organization and financing ot 
regional conferences on guidance problems. Up to ay, , 
the following conferences have been held: 
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Northeastern Regional Conference, Gamp Stevens, Johnsonburg, N. J 
Aug. 28-Sept 2, 1933 

Western Conference, International House, Berkeley, Calif, Deo, 29,1933- 
Jan 4, 1934. 

Southern Conference, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C, 
Apr. 23-28, 1934. 

These conferences have brought guidance experts, business and 
professional workers, superintendents, principals, and teachers 
together for a definite intensive study of guidance principles and 
problems. Out of these conferences have come some of the best 
foimulations of the principles of guidance that have ever been 
made. Divergent views have been clearly formulated, analyzed, 
and discussed, and real issues presented Possibly, the moat 
important results have come from bunging guidance workers into 
close and intimate contact with one another and thus promoting 
a very real and effective professional attitude. The stimulation 
to guidance that has come as a result of such conferences has been 
very marked. 

In addition to these conferences, funds have been given by the 
Carnegie Corporation, on the recommendation of the National 
Occupational Conference, to individuals and organizations for 
conducting eleven research studies. Many more are under 
consideration. 

5. Present Status .—In 1918, the Bureau of Education^ sent out 
a postcard inquiry to 10,400 four-year high schools in the United 
States requesting data on "departments or bureaus designed to 
assist young persons in securing employment.” Of the 5,628 
schools replying, 932 reported vocation bureaus, employment 
departments, or similar devices for placing pupils 

While definite data are not at hand showing the present 
status of the guidance work in our schools, it may be confidently 
asserted that there is practically no city of over 10,000 inhabitants 
that does not have some form of definite guidance activity. 
These activities are often not completely organized but they are 
sufficiently developed to show that the school is conscious of the 
problem and is really attempting to assist the students in meeting 
important crises. 

Ryan, W Carson, Jr., Vocational Guidance and the Public Schools, 
U S Bureau of Education Bulletin 1918, No, 24, p. 36, 
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II. Changes in Emphasis 

1. Original Envphasis. ^Even this brief description of the 
development of guidance has shown that m its beginnings 
it was distinctly a vocational guidance movement; it was directed 
mainly toward assisting the individual in making vocational 
choices and in securing employment This was, at the time, 
the greatest apparent need But guidance has progressed 
far beyond this point. The very attempt to help young people 
in vocational choices inevitably revealed other needs that in 
many cases transcended in importance the vocational needs. 
Many times the boy was not ready to take a position; he needed 
further training Often, the need was a health need, a moral 
need, or a recreational need. Gradually, but surely, we have 
come to realize that guidance is not something that concerns 
only a part of the individual; nor does it deal merely with a part 
of hia life. The need is for “whole-child'' guidance. At one 
time a particular need may be of paramount importance, but 
even then we must be careful not to distort the point of view, 
not to overemphasize a present need, however real and imperative 
this need may be. 

2 Broader Point of View ,—One of the significant changes 
in the guidance movement is this broadening of the point of 
view. Vocational guidance is still recognized as a very important 
part of guidance but it no longer occupies the entire stage. 
One of the great dangers to the proper development of the 
movement is that guidance workers will not see that the move¬ 
ment IS, and must be, broader than the vocational field. Life 
is more than vocation; problems are by no means confined 
to vocations; crises that are not concerned with vocations occur 
continually in the hves of young people, and any attempt to 
interpret them m terms of vocations will be fatal. 

We cannot conceal the essential nature of life problems by 
lahehng them “vocational ” The objection that this point of 
view makes the problem of guidance too broad and too complex 
is unconvincing. Guidance is broad; it is complex; no amount 
of verbal juggling or restricted nomenclature can conceal the 
fact. We should face the issue squarely, recognize the com¬ 
plexity of the problem, and guard ourselves against the misunder- 
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standing that will inevitably follow any attempt to restrict 
guidance merely to vocational problems 


III. The Effect of the Guidance Movement 

1. Complexity of Educational Reforms —It is difficult to tell 
definitely what effect the guidance movement has had upon 
education. There are veiy few, if any, educational movements 
that can with any degree of certainty be said to have had this or 
that specific influence. Nearly all reforms m educational theory 
and practice are the results of the general acceptance of certain 
more or less fundamental principles They may be explained 
most often by describing them as but different phases of some 
principle or truth that underlies all and that has been accepted. 
This truth finds expression m various ways in different parts 
of the country; these aie but different attempts to interpret 
the educational Zeitgeist. 

2. Presence of Guidance in All Educational Reforms —Whether 
we can assign any definite place to guidance as an influence in 
modern reforms in education or not, we can at least confidently 
affirm that guidance is clearly associated with practically all 
modem movements in education. Recognition of the impor¬ 
tance of individual differences in need as a basis for curriculum 
construction, for methods of teaching, and for organization of 
school life IS undoubtedly one of the outstanding principles 
fundamental to all modern educational reforms This is the 
principle upon which guidance is built. Another expression of 
this principle is the movement towards individualized instruction. 
The junior high school developed largely from the same principle 
The center and life of the junior high school is guidance. The 
fundamental purpose of this new institution is expressed in 
guidance terms—exploration, experimentation, try-out, pro¬ 
visional choice. The junior high school is the place where 
definite attempt is made to assist students in making important 
choices. The entire organization gets its motive and its plan 
from guidance. It is so with child accounting, with tests and 
measurements, especially the diagnostic testing program 
Diagnosis and guidance are inseparable, remedial work is but 
the result of a guidance program. 
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IV. The Evalhation op Guidance 

A. GENEBAD SIJKVEY OP INVESTIGATIONS 

1. Types of Invesiigahon —With, the emphasis upon tests and 
measurements in education that has been everywhere apparent, 
it IS not surprising that attempts should be made to evaluate 
guidance activities. A survey of such investigations was made 
by a committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
and reported at the meeting in Minneapolis in February, 1933 '■ 
This Committee on the Evaluation of Guidance was composed of 
the following John M Brewer, Mildred Lincoln, H. A. Bdgerton, 
William M. Proctor, Roy Hinderman, and Grayson N, Kefauver. 
The study was twofold (1) a collection of the judgments of 
professors of courses in guidance and of directors of guidance 
concerning the relative importance of various lines of investiga¬ 
tion and (2) a study of articles on guidance in five magazines 
during the five years 1927—1928 to 1931—1932 

Table XXXIX* gives a general view of the number and char¬ 
acter of the articles surveyed 

Of these articles, only 140 out of 461 were real investigations. 
The most frequent of these were the following types; 

No 6 Construct and validate improved measures of characteristics of 
individuals 

No 2 Analyze and describe guidance practice 

No 7 Investigate nature and extent of capacity of individuals 

No 3 Investigate occupational conditions and opportunities 

No 8 Make follow-up of students going into industry and to higher 
institutions 

Of these, only No 2 and No, 8 can be said to bear directly upon 
the evaluation of guidance. 

9,10, and 11 all deal with evaluation, but there were only three 
of such investigations reported dunng those years. Some of the 
other investigations deal somewhat with the effectiveness of 
certain instruments now used in guidance, but deal only indirectly, 
if at all, with the evaluation of guidance as such. 

1 Kefauver, Grayson N, and Davis, Albert M, Investigations m 
Guidance Occupations, The Vocational Outdance Magazine, 12. 17-2S, 

November, 1933. , 

2 Kefauver, Grayson N., and Davis, Alfred M , op cti , p. 22 
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Table XXXIX —Number oi? Articles on Guidance Appearing in 
Five Magazines* in Different Years 


Nature of Content of Article 

1927- 

28 

1028- 

20 

1020- 

dO 

1030- 

31 

1931- 

32 

All 

Five 

Years 

1 

Evidence of need for guidanco 


1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 


2+ 

2 

0 

3 

2 

2 

g 



t| 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

16 

2. 

Analyze and dcacnbe guidance practice 

X 

7 

0 

2 

0 

6 

26 

2 

47 

40 

40 

33 

43 

217 



T 

64 

65 

42 

30 

63 

243 

3 

Investigate occupational conditions and 

m 



3 

2 

5 

17 


opportunities 

2 

T 



5 

8 

6 

7 

H 

36 

53 

4 

Summarize judgments of experts in guid- 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


anoo concerning objectives and practices 

2 

0 

1 

^■91 

0 

1 

2 


T 

0 

1 


0 

1 

2 

6 

DoBcribe training and C'cponeiioB of guid- 

1 

0 

1 


2 

0 

3 


ance workers 

2 

6 

1 


1 

3 

10 



T 

5 

2 


3 

3 

13 

c 

Construct and validate improved moaa- 

1 

10 

9 

13 1 

6 

0 

46 

urea of obaractoriatica of individuals 

2 

1 

4 

0 

6 

3 

14 



T 

11 

13 

13 

11 

12 

60 

7, 

Investigate nature and extent of variations 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

7 

22 

of capacity of mdividunla 

2 

0 

3 

6 

3 

2 

14 


T 

4 

S 

8 

7 

0 

36 

S 

Make follow-up of students going into 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

6 

17 


industry and to higlior institutions 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

10 


T 

7 

0 

1 

3 

7 

27 

g 

Measure results of existing programs of 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 


guidance 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

5 


T 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

7 

10 

Set up well-planned program, follow 
througb, and measure results 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 




2 

0 

0 

0 

0 




T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

HI 

11 

Analyze guidance matoriala 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

■ 

0 

1 

3 

4 



T 

0 

0 

■ 

2 



1 

31 

32 

21 

26 

31 



All problems 

2 

87 

HI 

66 

63 

76 

KM 


T 

m 

101 

77 

78 

107 

■MB 


* Industrial Arts and Vocational Bducationt Personnel Journal^ School and Society, School 
Review, Vocational Guidance Magazine 

tl—^Articles reportinR systematic myestigation 
2—Articles simply descriptive or statement of opinion 
T—Total number of aiticlBa 

2. Relative Importance of Lines of Research .—The other part of 
the study by Kefauver and Davis, while it does not indicate 
actual research, shows the lines of investigation that professors 
of courses in guidance and guidance directors think are the 
most important Table XL,^ taken from the article mentioned, 
indicates the ranking of the various items. 

1 Kefauver, Grayson N,, and Davis, Alfred M., op. cit , p. 20. 
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Table XL —Judgments op Pbopesbobs op Courses in Guidance and 
Dibbctors op Guidance Concekning Importance op Various Lines 
op Investigation 



Mean rating 


Standard de* 
viation of dia- 
tribution of 
rating 

Number judg¬ 
ing each type 
most important 



Professors 

(fil) 

Directors 

(10) 

Profes¬ 

sors 

(61) 

Direc¬ 

tors 

(10) 

Profes¬ 

sors 

(38) 

Direc¬ 

tors 

(7) 

1 

Evidence of need , | 

1 82 ± 

12 

1 70 ± 

21 

1 29 

11 

6 3 

0 

2 

Description of practices 

2.33 i 

09 

2 23 ± 

17 

91 

78 

2 6 

0 

3 

Description of occupa¬ 
tions 

3 34 ± 

09 

3 10 ± 

09 

93 

70 

18 4 

0 

i 

Judgments of need and 
desirable practices 

2 31 i 

12 

la 30 ± 

17 

1 24 

78 

2 6 

0 

6 

Training and experience 
of guidance workers 

1 71 ± 

10 

1 78 ± 

09 

1 02 

41 

6 3 

0 

6 

Measure of obaractens- 
ties of students 

2 84 ± 

11 

3 10 ± 

11 

1 13 

64 

5 3 

0 

7 

Variation of capacities 
of individual 

2 18 ± 

12 

3 10 ± 

11 

1 29 

64 

0 

0 

8 

Pollow-up studies 

3 24 ± 

10 

8 10 ± 

09 

1 06 

70 

2.0 

0 

9 

Results of existing pro¬ 
grams of guidance 

a 26 ± 

08 

3 80 ± 

08 

82 

40 

2 0 

42 9 

10 

Results of projected 
programs of guidance 

1 3 80 ± 

05 

3 70 ± 

10 

49 

46 

62 6 

57 1 


Of the items that bear directly npoa evaluation, 2, 8, 9 and 10, 
the preponderance of judgment of both groups is for the greater 
relative importance of investigations into the effectiveness of 
guidance service, either existing guidance service or a projected 
program of guidance. It would be difficult to imagine that there 
could be any result other than this. Everyone will agree that 
such investigations would be the most profitable The only 
question is can they be made satisfactorily at the present time? 

3. Review of Research hy KUson and Stover—A very compre¬ 
hensive and helpful review of research studies on the evaluation 
of guidance was made by Kitson and Stover. ^ These investigar 
tions are grouped under the following general heads. 


I kitson, Harry D, and Stover, Edg^ M, Measurmg VoeaW 
Guidance; A Summary of Attempts, Personnel Journal, 11 160-169, October, 

1932. 
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1. Setting up standards for the organization of guidance activities and 
for measurement of outcomes 

2 Value of information gathered about occupations 

3 Measuring results of instruction given m classes in occupations. 

4 Measuring results of individual counsehng 

5 Measuring effectiveness of placement 

It will be noted that the last three only deal with measurement 
of the results of guidance in terms of the changes made in individ¬ 
ual pupils. 


B. INVESTIGATIONS INVOLVING EVALUATION 

1, Measuring the Outcomes of the Course in Occupations ’—One 
of the most complete investigations of the results of the courses in 
occupations was made by Miss Mildred Lincoln. This study is 
restricted to the attempt to measure certain outcomes of a 
certain instrument or method commonly used m guidance activi¬ 
ties. It has the merit of concentrating upon a small element and 
the weakness of such concentration. The value of an enterprise 
cannot be successfully measured by taking the algebraic sum of 
the outcomes of all of its parts Each element might have a 
value, and yet the value of the whole be negligible. Some, at 
least, of the outcomes might be negative, and yet the whole may 
be valuable. The study is, however, very well done and merits 
careful consideration. A list of objectives of the course in occupa¬ 
tions was compiled from an analysis of over seventy-five courses 
of study. 

The three objectives found stated most frequently are 

а. To give a broad, general survey of occupations in order to broaden 
the pupils' outlook on vocational life. 

б. To assist pupils in orienting themselves to the school through 
study of its organization, curricula offered, values of school subjects, 
and right methods of study. 

c. To study the relation between vocational requirements and the 
education and training needed to meet these requirements and thus to 
help pupils to make their educational plans in line with their vocational 
objectives. 

Lincoln, Mildred E , Measuring Outcomes of the Course in Occupa¬ 
tions, Occupations—The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 12' 36-39, Decem¬ 
ber, 1933 This is a brief abstract of a doctor’s dissertation, Harvard 
University Press (not yet published). 
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Tests of vocational and educational information devised by 
Bremer and Lincoln were given to experimental groups of ninth- 
grade students before and after a semester course in occupations 
The same tests are given at the same times to a control group who 
did not take the course in occupations. Both the control and the 
experimental groups showed distinct gams m the items tested, 
but the experimental groups showed the larger gain, and the gam 
tends to become greater with the amount of instruction in such 
classes. 

It must be said, however, that the difierence between the two 
groups IS disappointingly small. The gam achieved by the 
experimental group is statistically significant—that is, it is highly 
probable that the difference was influenced by the course in 
occupations. A difference that is significant statistically is, 
however, not necessarily sigmficant educationally. The differ¬ 
ence may not be enough to warrant the extra amount of tune, 
energy, and money spent upon the course in occupations In 
view of the changing occupational situation, it may be that there 
IS no longer a place for such a course. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the informational objective of such a course is not 
the most important one. Such studies, while not conclusive, 
give real assistance in several ways. (1) They give some indication 
of the degree to which we are attaining the objectives we have 
set up and that we try to measure. (2) They help us to restate 
and revalue the objectives of some guidance activities. (3) They 
require us to analyze and reorganize some of our technique. 

2. Measuring the Results of Individual Counseling. ^Three 

investigations will be discussed. 

a. Experiment hy Ruth Clark .^—This was an investigation 
conducted under the auspioies of the Vocational Service or 
Juniors m New York City and attempted to find whether the 
individuals who followed the advice of the counselor succeeded 
better than those who did not. Five hundred fifty-six boys an 
girls were followed up for one and a half years Of those w o 
followed the counselor's advice, 80 per cent were, in the opimon 
of the investigator, successful. 

ruth, An Experiment in Educational Guidance, Vocalioml 
Ouido/TiCG Mago^zinO) 1* 93—94, Jauuaryi 1923. 
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b. Experiment by Morris Vnieles .^—In this study, the purpose 
was to find how many followed the advice of the investigator 
and how many of these succeeded. This experiment was a follow 
up, after a period of two years, of seventy-five young people who 
were examined and counseled. The results as given by Vitelea 
are; 

. . 58 per cent followed recommendation completely, 21 per cent 

partly followed recommendation None who followed advice failed to 
find employment, only seven had held more than two jobs Those 
who failed to follow advice in employment were earning more money but 
were mostly in “blind-alley” jobs. Of the children still m school, 
there were more failures among those who had not followed advice. 

c. Study by Hedge and Hutson ^—In this investigation, the 
attempt was made to find whether a combination of a course in 
choosing an occupation and individual counseling resulted in a 
wiser choice of occupations and further schooling. The time 
elapsed was one year. The findings as reported by the authors 
were: 

Between September and May, the number of pupils planning on 
college training and professional careers was reduced 6 5 per cent, the 
number planning to enter skilled trades increased 4 5 per cent Students 
with the lower I Q's, who had planned to enter college, changed their 
plans Before guidance, the median IQ. of students who planned to 
go to college was 108 1, after guidance, it was 111.4. 

The results of these three studies are interesting but not 
convincing. In each, certain assumptions were made that are 
questionable, and the evaluations are largely m terms of the 
sub]ective judgment of the investigators. It is seldom safe, 
scientifically, for one who is himself vitally interested in a favor¬ 
able result to set up an investigation whose evaluation of the 
results involves the personal judgment of the investigator. These 
studies are very suggestive of the necessity for improved tech¬ 
niques of research m this field. 

iViTELBS, Morris S., Validatmg the Clmioal Method in Vocational 
Guidance, Psychological Clinic, 18' 69-77, 1929 

* HEnan, J W , and Hutson, PBRcrvAii W , A Technique for Evaluating 
Guidance Activities, School Review, 39: 608-619, September, 1931. 
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3. The Prediction of Vocational Success .'—The ten-year 
follow-up study by Thorndike already described (p. 151J has 
received wide publicity partly because of the extravagant claims 
made for it by some, and partly because of the character of the 
study itself. The results of this study show that after a period 
of ten years 


... on the basis of such facts as were obtained from school records and 
test scores about boys and girls at age fourteen, their educational careers 
were predictable with great accuracy; but that there was little indica¬ 
tion, as proved in the follow-up, as to what their vocational futures 
would be 


This study is a very significant one and indicates the necessity for 
other investigations along the same general lines. One mam 
criticism is that the tests used as a basis for prediction are not 
judged at present to be valid instruments for the purpose. The 
basis for judging vocational success is also not free from criticism. 
It IS urged, also, with considerable merit, that the function of 
tests is not to predict accurately the future of individuals but 
merely to give counselors and pupils some indication of probable 
abilities and lack of abilities to be used in connection with other 
factors in deciding upon future activities. 

4. The Carnegie Study of the Measurable Results of Guidance 
Programs.^—The most ambitious attempt at evaluation yet 
made was the two-year study made by Kefauver and Hand under 
a subvention of the Carnegie Corporation. In this study, the 
attempt was made to measure the results of programs of guidance 
in certain cities. Some of these had well-organized programs of 
guidance, and others had poorly organized programs or none 
at all. Two general questions were formulated: (1) Are certain 
programs more effective than others in achieving the objectives 
of guidance? (2) Are any of the existing programs of pidance 
adequate to bring about the proper distribution and adjustment 
of students? Two general lines of investigation were used. (1) 
a follow-up of students who had had guidance service to determine 


1 Thobndikb, E L,, and others, The Prediction of Vocational Success, 
New York- The Commonwealth Fund, 1034. „ . . 

= Kefauver, Gravson, W, and ° 

Guidance, Ooaupationa-The Vocational Guuiar^e Magazine, 12. 63-58, 
June, 1933. This la a preliminary statement of the stuciy 
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whether the desired change took place after the service was 
provided and (2) a comparison of students in schools with and 
without systematic programs of guidance or a comparison of 
students in schools with different patterns of guidance service 

The first step in this investigation was to set up certain out¬ 
comes that were considered to be desirable for guidance programs 
and that could be measured. In all, thirty-three of these out¬ 
comes were set up. Among these were 

1 Proportion, of students with educational plans 

2 Degree of harmony between educational plana and capacity 

3 Harmony between vocational choices and educational plans 

4, Proportions of students with vocational choices and piefercnces 

6, Harmony between vocational choice and capacity 

0. Extent to which students are workmg up to capacity 

7. Amount of maladjustment toward the curriculum 

8 Accuracy of students’ self-rating 

9, Extent to which students are able to recognize types of false guidance 

10, Nature of reasons for choices of curricula and subjects 

11. The extent to which students are aware of the vocations that may be 
trained for in the high school 

12 Nature of reasons for dropping out of school 

It 18 impossible at this time (May, 1934) to give any summary 
of the findings, since the report has not been published. A few 
of the results have been given in summary form by the authors. 
Among the results of that part of the study that dealt with a 
comparison of two groups, an “unguided” and a “guided” 
group may be mentioned. (1) The percentage of students with 
definite vocational choices was 67.7 for the unguided group and 
65.8 for the guided group. (2) The mean intelligence quotient 
of students planning to enter the professions is 104.2 for the 
unguided group and 117.5 for the guided group. (3) In extent 
of vocational information, the two groups were nearly identical. 
(4) The knowledge possessed by students who wish to goto college 
regarding college entrance requirements was much greater among 
the guided than among the unguided group. (5) There was 
practically no difference m the adjustment of the two groups 

So far, the published reports show little significant difference 
between the two groups. There are so many questionable 
assumptions made in the different outcomes and in the methods 
of measuring these that the results, whatever they may be, will 
have little validity. The study will, however, have two very 
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helpful results: (1) It will help to clear up differences :n points 
of view and in formulations of the outcomes of guidance, (2) 
It will point out important differences in the organization of 
guidance programs and in the emphasis upon different outcomes. 

5 . Measuring the Effectiveness of Placement —There are numer¬ 
ous reports and descriptions of placement bureaus. Many of 
these show truly remarkable results in number and land of 
placements. Such bureaus may be said to have been successful 
if they have secured jobs of any kind for workers, during this 
period of unemployment. Few of these reports, however, try to 
study the placements in terms of the counseling done in schools or 
in terms of any guidance activity other than placement itself. 
Kitson and Stover^ report a few such studies, but they are investi¬ 
gations into the placement of handicapped persons. 


C. geneeal conceusions ebgaeding evaluation 


The attempts at evaluation indicate a very healthy attitude on 
the part of guidance workers. It shows that they see the neces¬ 
sity for trying to cheek up on the results of guidance activities 
and are not afraid to make a beginning 

They reveal the necessity for clear statements of the objectives 
that we are trying to reach by means of various guidance activi¬ 
ties and for setting up experiments for determining desirable and 
effective techniques Until these are done, evaluation procedures 
will be ineffective. In spite of the criticisms made of the attempts 
to analyze guidance activities, such procedures aie well worth 
while. One may even affirm that in the present status of guid¬ 
ance throughout the country, they will bring the most immediate 
and woith-while results Guidance workers are fairly we 1 
agreed upon the major needs of pupils which guidance aims to 
meet. They need 


an 


1. Informatjon regarding occupations and sohools and colleges 

2. Information regarding their own abilities and capacities ^ 

3 Assistance in thinking through their problems and aiming at 

intelligent solution , 

4. Assistance m gaming entrance to a school or an ocoupa lo 
6, Assistance in adjustment to the school and the occupa ion 

An analysis of the facilities of the school will speedily rewal 
whether or not there is any agency whose duty i is o give 


1 Kitson, Harry U , and Stover, Epoar M , op oil. 
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ance in any of these lines To be sure, we want to know whether 
the assistance is effective, but first we must organize the school so 
that such assistance will be not only possible but definitely 
planned for. In thousands of high schools throughout the 
country, no attempt is made to help students secure information 
about colleges. This is a simple matter, but there must be some¬ 
one in the school whose duty it is to get this information. 

We need and shall always need to give time and attention to the 
evaluation of results, but just now, especially, it would seem 
wiser to concentrate upon providing guidance facilities m our 
schools, to make teachers and principals guidance conscious, 
even though we may be sure that the methods used will not 
always be the most wise and effective ones. 

V. The Futobe of Guidance 

1 Present Crisis in Guidance —^The guidance movement in 
the United States is at a very critical stage of its development 
We clearly see that the work cannot be confined to help given 
in connection with vocations. Guidance is in and through 
all education Every part of the school system is and must be 
definitely concerned in it. Theie is real danger that the move¬ 
ment will become so broad as to be practically meaningless and 
dissipate itself into the thin air of general education or of geneial 
instruction This is one reason for the insistence upon the 
use of the term “vocational guidance ” But, as we have 
already said, to use the term “vocational” to describe all 
guidance is merely to befog the issue, it does not solve the problem 
Safety for the future lies in clear recognition of the complexity of 
guidance as a problem, and then taking such measures as we can 
to work out a proper solution. 

2 Guidance Needs .—The greatest needs of guidance today are 

1 A oomplote listing and description of the situations in the lives of young 
people that call for guidance, with especial reference to the most important 
ones—the times of crisis. 

2 Devising ways in. which adequate and proper help can be given to meet 
those crises 

3 Utilization of all the forces m the school to give the needed help. 

4 Coordination of the forces of the school so that each teaclici will know 
what he is chiefly responsible for in the guidance program and how he is to 
assist other teachers in their part of the woik 
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6 Organization of tlie school in all its phases, cumeulum, school life 
management, etc , so that the guidance program can be carried out most 
efieotively 

3. Teachers as Guides —We should not expect that, m the 
development of guidance, all forms of assistance will be oigamzed 
under a guidance bureau. That would be extremely inefficient 
We should rather expect that the guidance aspect of education, 
of teaching, of learning will be more clearly seen by teachers, 
that their methods will be founded on guidance rather than on 
ways of “giving instruction,” that the teacher will thint of 
himself as a guide rather than as a ruler or a dictator. 

4 Development of Experts. —In addition to this we shall 
develop experts in various lines who shall be of two kinds: 

(1) Those who gather reliable information that will assist m 
guiding students. 

(2) Those who counsel students on matters that relate to 
problems other than class work—social adjustments, choice 
of couises and schools, vocational problems, and other vital 
matters not definitely provided for in organized classes. It 
IS quite probable that some of the matters now taken up only 
by these experts in counseling may, in the future, be organized 
into definite courses and become part of our regular curricular 
program. 

5. Flexibility of Guidance Programs. —Probably the most hope¬ 
ful aspect of the entire guidance program is that it has not yet 
become crystallized; its organization is not yet definitely fixed 
The scope of work itself and the agencies utilized for it are still 
fluid enough to provide for adaptation to needs as they arise. 
If guidance programs and organization continue to be responsive 
to changing conditions and the varying needs m different cities, 
we may confidently hope for great development in the years 
just ahead. 


QUESTIONS 

1 How is guidance related to education? 

2. What IS the guidance function of the jnuior high school? 

8 What 13 the danger of calling all guidance “vocational guidance? 

4 Should all cities have the same organization for guidance? 

6 What IS the place of the expert in guidance and how 13 this related to 
the place of the teacher? 
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Cincinnati, guidance in, 275, 424 
Citizenship, 388 
Civic Service House, 423 
Civics classes, 321, 375 
vocational, 284, 327—331 
Civilization, Athenian, 379 
Classes and leisure time, 379 
Cleveland, 250 

Clubs, 251, 289, 338, 374, 390, 394, 
416 

College, 78, 166, 247, 287, 299, 306 
certification, 114 
entrance, 299, 301, 328, 436 
facts about, 251 
failure in, 298 

guidance, 256, 301, 339—340 
3 unioi, 340 
marks, 148 

selection of, 114, 253, 300 
success in, 86,177, 298, 299, 300 
training and salaries, 311 
•who should go, 299 
work, 302, 306 

Committee, for Hural Guidance, 416 
on Evaluation of Guidance, 429 
Guidance, of Boston Public 
Schools, 291 

on Vocational advice, 424 
Commonwealth study, 272 
Community civics movements, 329 
Compulsory attendance, 22 
laws, 234, 248 „„ 

Compulsory education, 22, 322, 415 
Conditions (see Changing con i 

Conduct (see Changing standards) 


Conferences, on guidance, 276-276, 

305, 374, 390, 424, 426-426 
Boston, 424 

data and record, 227, 229 
homeroom, 389 

Continuation school m Philadelphia, 

243 

Correlation, 69,149, 159, 182 
Counseling, 49, 60, 271-278, 318, 

322, 433 
analysis of, 274 
Boston plan, 284, 291-296 
Cincinnati plan, 276 
Counselor, 121, 258, 264, 271-278, 

284,297, 299, 374,396, 398,402, 

418 

homeroom sponsor as, 273, 288 
principal as, 273 
teacher as, 273, 296, 322 
County director of guidance, 417 
Courses, m guidance, judgments of, 
431 

of study, 248-251 
civios, 321-322 

exploratory, 123-126, 251, 296, 
336-339 

general, 126—128, 337 
guidance in relation to, 287—314 
how to study, 304 
mstruction, 319 
occupations, 284, 432-433 
Okmulgee, 130 
orientation, 257, 306 
regular, 126-128 
reorganization of, 127 

[See also Eeorgamzation) 

short-unit, 126,128-131, 337 
value for guidance, 291, 324 
vocational civics, 327—331 
Creative activities, 384,385, 387,394 
Crises, 45, 46, 49, 77, 426, 438 
Cultural activities, 386 
Cumulative records, 221-233, 299, 
372 

scholarship record, 229 
Curnculum, 288, 296, 388 
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D 

Dalton plan, 119 

Data, recording, 99, 218-219, 266- 
secuniig, 136, 137, 220, 229, 2C6 
using, 102, 266, 310, 312 
Davis plan, for organization of 
guidance, 411 

Deans of boys and girls, 398 
Department of vocational guidance, 
424 

De Vry School Ifilms, Inc , 333 
Dewey’s Experimental School, 320 
Diagnosis, 428 

Differences, decreased original, 04 
individual, 69, 02, 428 
{See also Ability, Traits) 
Dueotor of guidance, 412, 414, 415, 
431 

Distiibution, normal, 174 
of wealth, 381 
Double-track plan, 111-112 
Downey Will-Temperament Teat, 
193 

Di awing, 73 

E 

Earning power, 307-310 
Economic necessity ns reason for 
leaving school, 242-246 
Education, as activity, 131 
amount neocasaiy, 22, 236 
as a basis for choice of job, 362 
compulsory, 22, 322, 416 
current situation in, 24 
effect of method in, 36-37 
guidance in, 438 
{See also Guidance) 
meaning of, 33-44, 48, 78-79 
necessary, for exemption from 
school, 235 
for labor permit, 236 
success, prediction of, 161 
Education Week, 307 
Educational Exposition, 304 
Electives by grade, 337 
prmciple of, 129 


Elementary school (see Schools) 
Elimination, 25, 105, 146, 239-246, 
308, 319, 328, 344, 434 
pieventiiig, 121 
records of, 106, 220, 243 
Emotional life, importance of, 193 
Emotions, tobta of, 193 
Employers, rontnots with, 366 
Employment certificates, 322 
suiiervision, 368 
Engineering Bchoola, 306 
English boarding schools, 372, 373 
English composition, 326-327 
English students, rating scale for, 
179-180 

Euiolmeni,, 19-24, 239, 240, 248, 298 
Eiiviionmciit, effect of, 4-7, 18, 27- 
30, 109, 141, 279, 372 
Escape activities, 393 
Ethics in business, 322 
Euieka plan, 115-119 
Evaluation, 429, 432 
Exceptional chikheii {see Abilities) 
Experiences, 290-297, 3 12, 317, 339, 
376 

Experimental school, 320 
Experiments, 131, 160, 417, 428, 433 
Experts, tests for, 164 
use of, 98, 163, 160, 280, 439 
Exploration, 266, 318, 428 

{Sec aho Activities; Conisos, 
Experiences, Try-out) 
Extra-curiioular activities, 133 
{See aho Activities) 

F 

“Faculties,” 208 
Failure, 279, 298 
Fallacies in data, 310-312 
Films, 333 

Financial ability, 300 
Flexibility, 109-111 
Follow-up, 368-300, 402, 436 
Free tunc, 378 

(iS'ce aho T/'isuro) 

Froshmaii Bible, 391 
Freshman courses, 267 
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Freshman days, 303 
Freshman. Week, 302-303 
Fryer’s Self-ratmg Scale, 187 
Future of guidance, 438-439 

G 

General ability, 140 
General courses, 124, 337 
General culture, 385 
General education, 352 
General intelligence test, 140, 159 
General mental ability, 126, 299 
General science (see Courses) 
General shop, 124, 337 
General traits, 160, 179, 180-182 
(See also Traits) 

Genius, 72, 303 
Government, student, 389 
training for, 374 
Giade at leaving school, 241 
Grand Eapids, Mioh, 424 
Graphic rating scale, 170 
Graphology, 205, 214-216 
Grinnell College, 340 
Group counseling (see Counseling) 
Group guidance (see Guidance) 
play, 391 

Grouping, ability sections, 118 
individual diSereiices, 111 
promotions, 118 
puipose groups, 118 
Groups, leaders, 368 
Guidance, analysis and meaning, 
32-44, 78-79 
articles on, 429 
case method in, 198-203 
danger of short-cut methods, 
216-217 

Department of, Boston, 369 
educational, 287-314 
evaluation of, 429-438 
follow-up, 358-360 
future of, 438-439 
group, 2S4r-286 
leadership, 362-377 
leisure time, 378-396 
methods m (see specific field) 


Guidance, moral and religious, 28-29 
movement, 423-426 
change in emphasis, 427-428 
need for, 3-31 

organization of, 44-49, 284-286, 
291, 396-419, 439 
placement, 363-368 
problems, 76, 90-92 
research in, 83-87 
tests m (see Tests) 
vocational, 185, 316-360, 427-428 

II 

Handbool (Sargent), 260 
Handbooks, 297 
Handicap, 309 

Handwriting (see Graphology) 
Hartford, Conn, 144, 145, 197, 424 
Hartson’s Eatmg Scale, 178-182 
Harvard College, 22 
Health, 65, 229 

(See also Traits) 

Henrico County, Va , 324, 417 
Heredity, 141-142 
High school, junior (see Schools, 
secondary) 

senior (see Schools, secondary) 
Hobbies, 378, 391 

Home conditions, 5, 65,196, 279, 322 
Home economics, 327 
Homeroom guidance, 278-284, 374, 
389 

organization of, 278 
sponsor, 278, 280, 288, 297, 374, 
390, 397-398, 401 
and teaching load, 284 
Homogeneous grouping, 111-119 
Hughes’ Rating Scale, 170-178 
Pluman development, 383 

I 

Hhnois Institute for Juvenile Re¬ 
search, 408 

Illustiated course of study, 260 
Income, national, 21 
Index card, student, 133 
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Individual, 30, 33, 48, 109, 166, 194, 
205, 218, 389, 412 
and leisure, 384 

studying the, 97,123,137,193,220 
Individual counseling, 433 
Individual difterenoea, 69, 62, 110, 
111, 112, 115, 119, 428 
Individualized instruction, 428 
Indoctrination, 373 
Industrial arts, 320-321, 327 
Information, collections of, 256 
occupational, 292 
from schools, 196 
for students, 255 
testa, 162 

Innate capacity, 167, 395 
Instinct, law of, 168 
Institutions, 329 

Instruction, as guidance, 318-319 
individualized, 428 
method of, 36, 133, 323-330, 367 
Intelligence, definition of, 140 
limit of mcroaso, 350 
range in, 60 

scores, 143,144,148,149,161,165, 
350 

tests, 140-166 
predictive value of, 146 
use m occupational choice, 346- 
353 

(See also Ability, Traits) 
Interest, chait, 188-190 
rating scale for, 170-179, 372 
{See also Traits) 

International Committee of the 
Y M C,A,, 185 
Interviews, need for, 277-278 
Investigation, 217, 424, 426,429-437 
difficulties in, 258 
needed in guidance, 86 
of occupations, 258-267, 331 

J 

Job analysis, 9, 161, 263, 273 
(See also Occupations) 
Journeymen, testa for, 164, 162 
Junior college, 340 


K 

Keystone View Company, 333 
Kiwanis Club, 333 

L 

Labor, child, see Child labor 

and industry, changing condition, 
7 

permits, 236 

Lahoi-savmg machinciy, 381 
Language ability (see Traits) 
Language course, 123 
La Sallc-Peru Towiiblnp plan, 408, 
409 

Latin Grammai School, 22 
Laws of human behavior, 168-169 
Leaders, oharacteristicB of, 366-366 
choice of, 373-376 
group, 368 
rating of, 369-370 
types of, 363-364, 367-368, 373 
youthful traits of, 360-371 
Leadership, 29-30, 362-376 
111 England, 372, 373 
in Russia, 373 
in the United States, 373 
writers on, 366 
(See also Traits) 

Learning process, 37-30, 399 
Leaving school (see Elimination) 
Leisure, 27-28, 55, 380 
activities, for, 378, 385-387 
appreciation, 384, 386-387 
creative, 384, 385, 387 
cultural, 386, 386-387 
escape, 385-386 
service, 384, 385, 387 
function of, 382-385 
guidance for, 378-395 
meaning of, 378 
and school, 387-392 
and society, 27, 378-386 
Life career classes, 327-328 
Lists, readmg, 324^-326 
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M 

Machines, labor-saving, 381 
Maladjustment and visiting teacher, 
197 

Manners, 389-390 
Manuals, 390 
Marks, description of, 104 
and intelligence scores, 149 
teachers', 103 

Master scale of traits, 175-176 
Master workman, 162 
Measurement, self-, 187-190 
Measuring results of guidance, 433- 
437 

Mechanical skdl, tests of, 160-163 
Memory span, 60, 174 
Mental ability {see Abilities) 

Mental states, complexity of, 169 
Mental tests (Army), 151, 164, 346, 
347 

Methods, case, 198-203 
of collectmg data, 99 
in college guidance, 302-306 
of evaluating mstruction, 36-37 
expenmentnl, 35, 36 
of guidance, 271-285 
of instruction, 323-336, 357 
of investigating, individuals, 123- 
163 

occupations, 258-267 
of recording data, 99, 218-233 
of school, 128 

of securmg facts, 100, 234r-246 
short-cut, 216-217 
vahd, 170 
Middletown, 245 
Minimum term attendance, 235 
Money value of education, 307 
Moral attitude (see Tiaits) 

Moral standards, 29 

Motion pictures, use of, 332-333 

Motive, hfe-carecr, 327 

Motor vehicles, 21 

Music, 73 

Musicians, 367 

Muskegon County, Mich , 417 


N 

National Child Labor Committee, 
standards set, 237-238 
National income, 21 
National Occupational Conference, 
426-426 

National Vocational Guidance Asso¬ 
ciation, 424-425 

National Vocational Guidance Plan, 
416-417 

Native capacity (see Capacity) 

New York, 197, 424 
New York State plan for guidance, 
406-407 

Normal age for grade, 287 
Normal distribution, 174^176 
Normal schools, choice of, 301 
Novice, 162 

O 

Obeilm College, 178 
Objectives of guidance (see Guid¬ 
ance) 

Occupations, abilities required by, 
67-69, 76, 320 

analysis of, 9, 67—68, 260, 263 
bhnd alley, 322 
changing conditions m, 7-16 
choice of, 66-67, 276, 348 

(See also Vocational guidance) 
classification of, 8 
courses in, 284, 432, 433 
essential facts about, 269-260 
mtelhgence standards for, 152, 
348-349 

investigations of, 90, 258-267, 331 
mental test scores for, 152, 346- 
353 

methods of investigating, 268-267 
out of school, 338 
relation to qualifications, 63, 73- 
79, 93-94, 156-160, 346-364, 
367-371 

securing, 356-358 
servLoe, 394-395 
statistics, 7-27 
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Occupations, studies of, 203, 289, 
416 

monograph series, 336 
success and intelligence, 161-166 
temporary, value of, 358 
vacation, 338 
visits to, 322 

Occupations—The Vocational Outd¬ 
ance Magazine, 425 
Okmulgee, Okla , 123, 129-131, 337 
Opportunities, seventh-grade course, 
289-291 

in vocational guidance, 324 
Opportunity Monographs, 263 
Oregon State Agricultural College, 
304 

Oregon State Monthly, 305 
Organization, of guidance, 396-419 
functions, 396-403 
plans, 403-418 
of school, 109-121 
homogeneous grouping, 111-119 
individual instiuotion, 119-120 
Orientation, 266-267, 289, 302-303 
courses for, 267, 306 
Out-of-sohool jobs, 338-339 
Outcomes, of couise in occupations, 
432 

for guidance programs, 436 
Overage pupils, 287-288 

P 

Pamphlets, 257, 263, 324, 330 
Part-time group, 118 
Part-time jobs, 300 
Pasadena public schools, 170 
Pennsylvania courses of study, 286, 
289-291 

Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education, 233 
Performance tests, 162 
Personal records, 229, 275-276 
Personality, 66-66, 166-192, 303, 
384 

adjustment, 398 

leaders, 363 ' 

meanmg of, 166 


Personality, rating, 170-192, 298 
traits, 166 

{See also Traits) 

Personnel departments, 306 
Philadelphia Continuation School, 
243 

guidance work, 424 
Phienology, 200-211 
Physical eduoatioii, 391 
Physiognomy, 205, 211-214 
Pittsburgh, Pa , 288, 326, 336 
Plan, foi oiganization of guidance 
{see Guidance) 
for varying time, 116 

(See also Special promotion 
plans) 

Playgrounds, 376 
Population, changes m, 16, 17, 18 
Posters, 307-310 
Placement, 363-368 
lollow-up, 368-360 
measunng ellicicncy of, 437 
offices, 868 
record, 229 

Prediction, basis of, 168-169 
dillioulty of, 165 
of londcis, 366-371 
method of, 170 

of success, 151, 169, 177, 299, 436 
dangers in, 206-217 
Pressey X-0 Test, 103 
Privileged class, 379, 383-384 
Probation group, 110 
Problem areas, 55-57 
Problems, confronting young people, 
53-68 

of democracy, 376 
of guidance (see Guidance) 
in research, 94-96 
Production and leisure, 382 
Productive capacity, 16 
Professions, 75-77, 339, 345 
Profioionoy tests, 167 
Profile, 190 

(iSee also Traits) 

Prognosis, difficulty of, 166 
Piogram of athletics, 391 
guidance, 283, 206, 439 
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Progressive schools, 221 
Promotion, double-track, 111-112 
flexibility m, 110 
grouping, 118 

for individual differences, 112,115 
multiple-track, 112-115 
triple-track, 112 
Protection of workers, 322 
Providence plan for guidance, 285, 
408-410 

Psychiatry, 193-196, 221 
Psychoanalyst, 194 

R 

Rapid progress plan (see School, 
organization) 

Rating, personality, 187, 298 
Rating scale, for English students, 
179-180 

graphic, 176-177 
Hartson’s, 178-182 
Hughes’, 170-177 
Oberlm, 179-182 
reliability of, 190-192 
for traits, 170-192, 372 
Ratmgs of leaders, 369-370 
Reading lists, 324^326 
Reading scores, 61 
Readjustments (see Adjustment) 
Recent Social Trends, 10, 13, 15, 16, 
25 

Rechoice, provision for, 345 
Records, American Council blank, 
229-231 

Baltimore Packet System, 226 
cards, 100, 101, 224^233 
conference, 229 

cumulative, 221—224,229,233, 299 
ehmination, 105, 243 
follow-up, 359, 414 
health and physical, 229 
high school permanent, 222-223 
junior high school score card, 
224-226 
leadership, 372 

National Association of Secondary 
School Pnncipals, 226-231 


Records, necessity of, 121, 218, 283, 
298 

Pennsylvania State Department 
of Education, 233 
personal, 229, 276-278 
placement, 229 
school, 298 
test, 229, 322 
Re-creation, 382 
Recreation, 378, 391 
Relative salanes and education, 309 
Rehability, of data, 102-107 
(See also Traits) 

Religious leaders, 368 
Religious life, 66 
Remedial work, 428 
Reorganization, 274, 328, 340, 388, 
428 

Reports, 302, 359 

(See also Data; Records) 
Research, evaluation of, 89, 92 
by experts and by students, 83 
meaning of, 87-88, 89 
methods of, 87-95, 199 
problems, 93-95, 430 
statistics in, 96 
studies, 415, 431-434 
techniques, SO, 88-93 
Responses, varying vs unvarying, 43 
Retention and elimination, 239-246 
Rochester plan for organization of 
guidance, 407-408 
Rockland County, N Y , 417 
Rotary Clubs, use of, 307 
Rural areas, guidance m, 416-418 
Russia, leadership m, 373 

S 

St Louis, 240 

Salaries and scholarship, 309, 311 
Sargent's Handbook, 250 
Scales, achievement, 137-140 
graphic rating, 176-178 
Hartson’s Rating, 178-182 
Hughes’ Rating, 170-178 
Oherhn Ratmg, 179-182 
self-rating, 187-190 
(See also Tests) 
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Scholaiship, 177, 300, 309 
School, assembly, 297 
courses {see Courses) 
expectancy, 143-148 
experimentation, need for, 131 
guidance in, 287-314 
instiuction (see Courses) 
marks, 147-148 

method, reorganisation needed, 
128 

opportunities, 286, 390 
organization of ivoik, 114 
(See also Organization) 
paper, 297 
problems, 56 
records, 90, 97-107, 298 
as sources of facts, 100-107 
responsibility for leisure time, 387 
seouuiig facts about, 247-257 
shops, 129 

subjects, Athenian, 384 
correlation among, 69 
exploratory value of, 126 
tests in, 137-140 
use in guidance, 324-331 
(See also Courses) 
success in, 292 
virtues, 104 

Schools, of oommeice, 76 
continuation, 322 
Dewey’s experimental, 320 
elementaiy, 318-322 
engineering, 306 
facts about, 247 
kinds of, 250 

private college preparatory, 251 
professional, 76-77, 339 
progiessivo, 221 

secondary, 120-121, 248-251, 323- 
339 

junior high, 288-297, 428 
card, 224 
senior high, 297 
special type, 301 
University Elementary, 320 
Sooio card, vocational guidance, 183 
Seattle, 100, 101 


Selection, of data, 312 
of higher education, 263, 297-301 
of lenders, 375 
of occupations, 348 
Solf-aunlysis blanks, 182, 183, 190 
Sclf-dircction, 131 
Self-helps, 276 
Sclf-iiivestigation, 298 
Sclf-mcasuroiiient, 187 
Self-rating profiles, 191 
Self-rating scale, 187 
Semor 'high scliool (sec Schools, 
secondary) 

Service, to society, 343 
Service activities, 384, 385, 387, 394 
Seivica occupations, 394 
Sex, limitations due to, 363 
iShopa, school, 129, 327 
Short-cut methods, 216 
Slioit-unit couisos (see Courses) 
Si\-threo-thioo plan, 120 
Skill, tests of, 101 
Small-school system, 403 
Social conditions, 60 
Society, service to, 343 
Special abilities, 73, 276, 279, 298 
(See also Abilities) 
Specialization, 76-77, 340 
Sponsoi, hoincrooin, 278-284, 374 
Spoils, 384, 386 
Spiead of training, 160 
Standard achievement tests, 138,139 
Standards, of living, 20 
occupational antclhgcnco, 162 
of value, 381 
varying, 299 
Slate universities, 300 
Statistics, occupational, 14 
in rcsaaich, 95 

Stay-in-school campaigns, 300-314 
Student activities, program, 388 
Record Ooi fs, 134 
value of, 132 
Student assemblies, 390 
Students, clubs of, 338, 391 
government by, 374, 389 
index cards lor, 133 
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Students, investigation by, 298, 331 
mortality of, 298 
vocational analysis master sheet 
for, 224 

Studies of occupations, 330, 415 
Study, method of, 304, 306 
Subject teacher, 401 
(See also Teachers) 

Subjects, school, correlations among 
abilities in, 69-70 
tests (sec Tests, Scales) 
value as expenonce, 126-128, 296, 
336-338, 384 

(See also Courses of study) 
Success, in college, 299 
of guidance, 433-434 
in junior high school, 290 
prediction of, 435 
Ten Commandments of, 357 
Supervision, of employment, 368 
of try-out activities, 339 
Surveys, follow-up, 402 

T 

Tacoma High School, 372 
Tacoma plan, 132 
Talent, 364, 394 

(See also Ability) 

Talks by business men, 333 
Teachers, 37, 38, 87, 91, 397, 438 
as counselors, 272, 273, 296, 322 
as guides, 439 
homeroom, 401 
(See also Sponsor) 
manuals for, 330 
marks by, 103 
rating of tiaits by, 173 
recording of data by, 219 
tests by, 137 
visiting (see Visiting) 

Teaching and learning, 399 
case method m, 198 
evaluation of, 36-37 
load of homeroom sponsor, 284- 
286 

Technology, 13 

Ten Commandments of Success, 367 


Tests, 137, 139, 433 
of aptitude, 158, 159, 160 
Army Alpha, 151, 154, 346 
batteries of, 163 
Brotemai’kle, 193 
of capacity, 158 

Downey Will-Temperament, 193 
of emotions, 193 
of information, 162 
of mtelhgenoe, 140, 146, 159, 298 
of mechanical skill, 100-161 
of performance, 162 
of personality, 156-163 
predictive value of, 141-142 
Pressey X-0, 193 
of proficiency, 157 
records of, 229, 322 
scores, for occupational choice, 152, 
348 

standard, limitations of, 139 
by teachers, 137 
of trade, 157, 159, 160, 162 
(See also Scales) 

Text-books in guidance, 319 
Traimng, spread of, 160 
transfer of, 157 
Traits, character, 300, 871 

as factors m success, 67, 160, 156, 
298 

general, 160, 179, 180 
language ability, 188 
leadership, 174, 177, 365-376 
master scale, 175 
mental ability, 300 
vs physical, 59, 140 
method of studying, 166 
personality, 166-192 
prediction, danger in, 216-217 
pioiile, 190 
rating of, 173 
recording, 372 
tests of, 156-163 
(See also Abilities) 

Trends, 5-30 
Triple-track plan, 112 
Try-out, 318, 428 
activities, 123, 339 
loi college, 266 
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Try-out, courses, 261, 206 
for infoimatiQii, 226 

U 

Uniformity, danger m, 110 
Unit courses, 337 
United States, leadoiship m, 373 
Universities, guidanoe in, 302-306 
State, 300 

University Elementary School, 320 
University of Buffalo, 304 
Umvorsity of Chicago, 320, 340 
Umveiaity of Maine, 303 

V 

Vacation jobs, 338 
Validity, 169,170 
Variability, 109 
Vestibule oouraos, 124 
Visiting teacher, 196-198, 221, 398 
Visits to factoiios and shops, 322, 
331, 359 

Vocation Bureau, 424 
Vocational activities, 378 
Vocational guidance, 281, 304, 310- 
301 

changes m emphasis m, 427, 438 
m college, 302-300, 339-340 
conferences on, 424 
departments, 340 
in elementary school, 318-323 
general methods, 318 
sooie oaid for, 183 
in secondary school, 323-339 


Vocational guidance, sclf-analysis 
blank, 186 

(See ako Counselor, Guidance, 
Occupations) 

Vocational Guidance Association of 
Philadolplua, 250 
Vocaltonal Gmlance Magazine, 426 
Vocational information, use of reo- 
oids in, 226 

Vocational mstiuctiou, methods of, 
323-336 

Vocational schools, 260 
Vocational success, prediction of, 436 
(See ako Prediction) 

Vocational llclmbilitation Service, 
263 

Vocations, in fiction, 326 
(See ako Occupations) 

W 

Wealth, distribution of, 381 
Winnetka plan, 119 
Women’s Municipal League, 424 
Workcis, piotection of, 322 
Woiking certificates, 249 
Woiking conditions, facts about, 269 
Woiknmiiship, 188 
(Sea ako Traits) 

Wuteis on leadership, 306 

Y 

YMCA,blank, 186 
International Committee, 186 
Youthful traits'pf leaders, 300 




